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the most remarkable publishing achievement of our - 

time. Before these lines.appear the older and more 
massive ‘Everyman’ will have reached the same number. _ 
Number 997 was an edition of Juvenal’s Satires, in a 
translation where John Warringtct: restores the pieces . 
which modesty led William pale to omit. 


* bi” ate, 


Posen have passed their one thousandth issue, 


It is good that Dents have A e shaken by the recent - 
fantastic attempt to censor Buc zio. As John Betjeman 
wrote recently, far too much fuss is being made about 
pr urient novels, and ‘not half enough fuss of books of str ip 


- cartoons’ which incite.the young and illiterate-to crime’. 


po 


Only those who have examined these volumes can realize 


- how obnoxious they are. The Home Office does nothing, for > 


its prosecutions concern only pornography. Some other 
authority should act, the Ministry of Education, the Church, 
or even public opinion. Anyone who has doubts on the 
matter should see a volume, Parade of Pleasure, by an old 
Adelphi contributor, Geoffrey Wagner (published by 
Verschoyle): he points out that the sales of these papers, 
unknown in 1933, are now one hundred million in the 
United States. 
* * * 
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EDITORIAL 


Meanwhile, Payg§Elek have had the courage to publish 
Emie Zola’s La Terre, as Earth. What was the policeman, 
who caught up with ~sccaccio, doing to miss Zola? As Angus 
Wilson writes in his introduction, ‘the publication of Zola’s ` 
La Terre in a good and complete English translation to the 
general public is a literary event of first-rate importance’. 
Vizecelly, that original and enterprising firm of father and 
son, attempted to publish a translation in 1888, but W. T. 
Stead, of the Pall Mall Gazette, pursued them, and the 
National Vigilance Association took up the cry. Ina private 

. prosecution Sir Edward Clarke read the passage, in the 
opéning pages, about the mating of a bull, and as Mr Wilson 
writes, ‘the horrified jury requested to hear no more. 
Vizécelly was fined £100 and La Terre in other than 
manzled form was removed from the gaze of almost all 

`. réiiders of the English language until 1954’. 

* * * 


The-work of popularization of great works, particularly of 
‘the Classics in translation, has been one of the outstanding 
features of our time. The success of Dr Rieu’s version of 
The Odyssey is easily understandable, for Homer had com- 
posec a story, intelligible to every generation, of the soldier 
who wants to get home after the war, but finds difficulties 
in the way. It is more puzzling to know where lies the vast 
audience for W. C. Atkinson’s translation of Canioens’s 
The Lustads which has recently been added to the Penguin 
Clasxcs. The great poet of Portugal has never been popular 
even with the scholarly audience in this country. It is 
inter2sting to see now that Penguins are prepared to launch 
him >n their vast public. 
a5 * * 
Othe- publishers are assuming the presence of a public to 
be instructed rather than amused. So the Cambridge 
University Press have issued Michael Grant’s Roman 
Literature. This is short, very short, admirably lucid, and 
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Wy EDITORIAL 


designed for the reader who has no Latin. The passages 
quoted from Latin writers are given in English translation 
from the standard English authors, including some from 
contemporary poets. 

* * * 


One phenomen, difficult to explain, is the demise of- John 
O’ London in a period when the extension of popular culture 
through books has been so impressive. Probably circum- 
stances other than public taste are operating. Many 
advertisers cease to be interested in periodicals without a 
large-scale circulation. Yet many a copy of John O’ London 
must have been read by at ‘least ten different people. All 
mechanical calculations on circulation, are inoperative. A 
letter in The Times, at the time of the death of John 
O’ London, suggested that advertisers might direct some of 
their prestige advertisement to journals that are filling a 
definite place in our national life. 


* * * 


Can anyone explain the increase in our age of the amateur 
painter? The publishers are seeing that his needs are being 
met both in historical works and in manuals of practical 
instruction. Staples Press have recently issued a volume of 
each type. Allan Gwynne-Jones, in Introduction to Still Life, 
gives a history of this type of painting with the help of 
nearly seventy plates. Mr Gwynne-Jones’s main purpose is 
to discover how still life came to establish itself as a separate 
type of painting. Though the term itself was first used in 
the later seventeenth century by the Dutch, the form as a 
unit of a large design stretches back to antiquity. While his 
study is historical, Mr Gwyune-Jones’s mind is on the con- 
temporary situation and he states it as his belief that if 
painting is to emerge again from the confusion and 
uncertainty which surround it the best hope for this may 
lie in a renewed study of still life. 
* * * 
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£8 a practical volume, Staples Press have published R. W. , 
fAston’s Painters’ Idiom. Mr Alston is director of the Watts r 


Gallery, and himself a painter. He has written a study of 
. tae technical aspects of painting which anyone who 
approaches the art will find invaluable. 


* a * 


i 


#. special welcome must be given to a new edition of Legouis l 
and Cazamian’s History of English Literature which Dents .- 


Fave just issued, ‘complete in one volume of fourteen 
rundred pages’. Emile Legouis was a great scholar, and a 
great Frenchman: he died before the tragic days for his 


country. His tradition in literature is continued by his son, - 


Tierre, who has had a share in this volume. Louis Cazamian 


i; still ‘alive and active and has made important contribv’ - 


tons to this revised edition. 


* * * 


It is with great pleasure that we publish two new poems l 
ty Dorothy Wellesley. She has a volume of new poems 
ready for the press. It contains an introduction with her . 


views on the present and the future of poetry. We hope to ; 


publish portions of this in The Adelphi. 


* x * 


i 
i 


Bloomsbury’ is part of a forthcoming book by Paul ‘4 
Bloomfield called Uncommon People, or the Evolution of an ' 


lite. This is a study of hereditary ability, particularly 
mong leading families in England in the last 580 years. 


, 


| 


I 


One of these connections is the posterity of Sir George * 


“Villiers, ancestor of at least twelve Prime Ministers, 
including Sir Winston Churchill. Another important sire 


was James Stephen, some of whose descendants figure in ~ 


the pages printed below. Among the author’s inferences 
from his researches and reflections is this — to put it in the 
words of the great Bloomsbury economist, Keynes: “The 
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time may arrive when the community. as a whole must 


“pay attention to the innate qualities as well as the mere 
numbers of its future members.? : 
* * re . 
The debate about the Dia of the. novel ie spread 
even: into the popular Press. The novel, we are told, is 
dying. Fortunately, literary fashions and the prospects of 
survival of literary forms are unpredictable. In the middle 
of all this rather windy talk there has come, most usefully, 
a history of the novel by Walter Allen, The English Novel 
(Phoenix House, 18s net). Like all other historians of the 
form he ‘is, of course, overwhelmed by the material. No 
one writing about the novel can have read all the books 
_he is discussing.. Saintsbury who read novels, as Prince Hal 
Killed Scotsmen came nearest to it, but even he was 
defeated. Basically Mr Allen is a critic and something of 
the edge of his criticism has been removed by the historical 
discipline. He is determined to be just and so explores -a 
number of varied achievements with an almost uniform 
impartiality. This can be seen in his treatment of Scott, 
ickens, Thackeray and of the space and consideration he 
)ves to the currently unacceptable work of Meredith. 
one. may suggest a further labour for Mr Allen it would 
e now to relieve himself of the history and to write that 
uch-needed volume on form and style in the novel. 









x * * 


A special welcome can be given to the new edition of 

! Kobbé’s Complete Opera Book (Putnam, 45s net) which 
_has been revised by the Earl of Harewood. Kobbé is the 
only book of its kind in-English: every opera is here with 
an account of the plot, the music and the stage history. 
But the old Kobbé, though frequently: revised, had come - 
to have a very antiquated appearance. The illustrations 
emphasized this: they were of Caruso, Scotti, Melchior, _ 

‘Emma Eames and many other vanished glories. Both 

z= 


EDITORIAL 


text and illustrations have now been given a contemporary 
. effect. Lord Harewood pays a tribute to Gustave Kobbé& 
en whose labours the work is still based. Born in New 
York; he had received his musical education in Germany. 
He returned to America as a musical journalist and he 
had not completed this, his standard work, when. he was 
-Eilled while out sailing off Long Island, by a seaplane that 
had come doyn to land. With some revision, of the, earlier 
motices the volume concentrates on giving the adjustments 
im taste between 1918 and 1954 arid with a-full treatment 
cf more recent works. With Lord Harewood’s revision - 
Eobbé will continue to be an indispensable work: to a new 
ecaerauon: of opera-goers. a 
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A Wood near r Pompeii 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 





-I stood in solitude 

Within an Italian wood 

Above Pompeii’s bay. 

-And theré was met in the air shat day. 


For there-in nai 

Stood the star. wind- flower blue 

Unruffled by the breeze 

From the Pompeian seas; 

Above the light green slight Acacia grew 
Her flowers like silent creamy flies did seem 
And all above was still, below was blue: 
This was, no fancy, for a dream is true. 


I-wandered in the dust that glowing day _ 

Thro’ lost Pompeii’s streéts, and there as thus 

Those people loved and fared and thought as us 

Not only of bronzes’ fashioned from the clay: -- 
_ And ah! I knew, I knew 

- They loved that wood as I; two thousand years 

- Are but the dust of love and fallen tears. f 


Between their houses all the air was blue. ' 


Shadows 


DOROTHY WELLESLEY 


Now stand I in-the City of the Dead 

On this side of the Nile 

Here lies great F Rameses in cambric-fold 
- Stript of papyri. ‘Here his hollow head 

Not even is enfolded in leaf-gold 
` But empty seems awhile. 
Three thousand years it was a hive of bees 
Of thoughts his own, yet hollow now of these 
And in old age the shadow of his dreams.- 


Yet beautiful he seems 

Folded’so natty and in bed cloth laid 

A child that once assured the true, the good oe 
Before great Plato in his cavern stood - 4 
Back to Reality to watch the Shade. 
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iD ie TEEI: l 

LIE STEPHEN died in 1904. A few months later 

| his daughters Virginia and Vanessa moved to Gordon 

` Square in West Central London, thus determining 

the name by which a historic intellectual coterie’ was to 
become known to fame — Bloomsbury. 

The prestige of these remarkable people rose before the 
First World War arid reached its zenith in, the ’twenties; 
then on March 25th, 1941, The Times published a leader, 
“The Eclipse of the Highbrow’, damning them for all the 
anonymous writer’s worth. Some of the ‘highbrows’ were 
already dead; some, I am glad to say, are living and active 
today. History will not bear out The Times of 1941 or 

'Lord Elton in their estimate’of Bloomsbury. ` 
- My excuse for glancing at this wonderful subject can 
only be what my terms of reference allow — the fact.that 
so many. of the men and women concerned were -both 
influential and descended from sires of genius, or at least 
of great talents: not one fact, but two facts related by the 
argument upheld in this essay. There was, it is certain — 
the influence of all concrete successes and successes of 
esteem apart—a very bracing ozone atmosphere in : 
Gordon Square, where the Stephen sisters and their hus- 
bands had been joined by friends intimate and like-minded 
though not all pursuing the same avocations. And-what kind » 
; IF i 


- BLOOMSBURY 


of atmosphere was it? One will envy the really well-equipped ` 
survivor from that charmed circlet who one day — and iv 
had now better be soon ~ will write a full and imaginative 
-book on the Bloomsbury ton and on the persons who 
embodied so much that was excellent: versatile specialists, 
artisté, thinkers, critics, well-bred people with the gift of 
presenting traditional values in a new, contemporary, 
characteristic and dangerously infectious idiom — ‘danger- 
Dusly’ only, I hasten to add, because the imitation which is 
«he sincerest form of-flattery is often so bad for the flatterer. 
Dne of the first things that occurs to me (as it might to 
zhat belated biographer) is the contrast between Bloomsbury 
and ‘Society’, and again between Bloomsbury and those 
avangelicals and fairly plain Munkers, such as remained, 
who were marking their ancestors’ footsteps. 

By ‘Society’ in inverted commas I mean those titled 
and those prosperous mundane members of the community 
whose round of duties and pleasures is familiar to every 
~isitor to a dentist’s waiting-room where papers like. the 
Tatler palliate suspense. ‘Society’ keeps its end up; but in 

` Edwardian days it was far-more conventional than now. 
Sex was not openly discussed, nor mostly did the sort of 
upper level professional parents who nowadays bath their 
cwn children yet know that there were Oedipus complexes 
to look out for. The conventions engendered oversensitive-, 
ness to absurdly subtle class distinctions. Attention to | 
- Gothes was pernickety, while on the other hand solicitude | 
Hr good taste in the arts and respect for artistic talent were 
rot conspicuous. The ‘clothes, at any rate the women’s © 
- Gothes, were more expensive than élegant:-it was noticed 
in Paris on the occasion of a Royal visit that the French 
ladies had politely brought out their dowdiest hats so as not 
tə out-shine their exalted British guests. Society was happy 
and Philistine, and London would perhaps still have been 


1 Ne may be going to get the desired memoir from Mr David Garnett in the 
second and third volumes of his Golden Echo. . 
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the ‘headquarters of Goliath’, as Matthew Arnold had 
“talled it, if the Bloomsbury ferment had not been at work 
~ in Gordon Square, and also at Cambridge and here and 
. there in country houses unlike other country houses. 
In the manors and mansions of the: great Quaker- - 
- Evangelical aristocracy , Philistinism or insensitiveness to_ 
the arts was at home, but since these humane, kind people 
-had never piqued themselves much on their good taste 
_they had not become proud of their bad. Their children 
were not encouraged to go to the theatre. They dressed 
correctly, avoided getting their photographs into the 
‘Society’ papers, and were as careful as they could be net 
to be vulgarly snobbish; a touch of the true and clear- 
sighted humility which hed impelled Robert Barclay to put 
‘on sackcloth, if only once and as a gesture, was bred.in the 
bones of many of them. With a view to making a compati- 
son with the Bloomsbury ethos let me conjure up a picture 
that was going on, just after the First World 
use where the family were descended from 
y, John Gurney and T. F. Buxton, all three. 
as a fine one — big houses built before 1840 
ugly — the furniture was substantial though 
riminately assembled, and over every door 
- Bible text. Good-looking and robust of body, 
‘Spigt, intelligent, the parents aid those of their 
many children that happened to be at home were seldom 
without guests, among them often cousins or semi-resident 
old maiden aunts; and they enjoyed company, and it was 
not much trouble to entertain since they were rich and 
could keep as many servants as they needed. i 
And everybody smiled. They smiled affably and reassur- 
ingly; it was their second nature to smile. And on Saturday 
. evenings, when it was customary for the family to listen 
to a ritual reading of The Times Sermon, everybody sat 
down smiling; then, after a little solemn attention to the 
` voice of the old maiden aunt who was doing the reading, 
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‘-wpon the father of the family dropping asleep (with 4 
smile on his lips) — he was tired with much voluntary good 
work — the listeners would smile knowingly, in the part of 
- friendly conspir ators reminding one another and visitors 
-that the conspiracy was to keep up the pretence that father 
_ Was not asleep, since it was supposed to be mainly: for his 
- benefit that they were all there to hear the sermon; and 
. when he woke up with a start, after half a minute’s stupor, 
it would be with an angelic smile of assent to exactly those 
beautiful thoughts which he had certainly missed hearing, 
as everybody perfectly well realized. 

Now all this kind of thing was not less utterly against the 
athos of Bloomsbury than fox-hunting and fox-trotting 
and the back-chat at the Private View of the Royal Academy 
delighted in by ‘Society’. In Gordon Square the benign 
zeneralized smile would have seemed not only silly, but as 
Anprincipled as loving one’s neighbour, in the Christian 
sense, without finding out first whether-hegvanted to be 
-oved. Such smiling was a breakdown of resen 

zion that no intelligent person was likely to 
on such impersonal terms. As for the ritual’ 
Saturday sermon — it would not be to The Ti 
“ook for theological sustenance, ‘since in Bl 

>eligion was Agnosticism; which is not'to say t 
_ Jeremy Taylor were not there more clearly a 
; their literary. value than in most other places. Then the 
=dea of everybody pretending that father was ‘not asleep 
© when he was, and of his smilingly pretending to have heard 
~vhat he had been blankly oblivious of — what coùld be 
more absurd and dishorest? The implications of all this 
vere unbearable: manners, sincerity and a proper critical 
attitude all sunk in a mawkish sanctimoniousness. 

I am not, suggesting that the force or sincerity of a few 
inbred. Evangelicals could possibly have been doubted 
among a coterie whose .leading women members were 
‘themselves descended from the two James Stephens of 
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' to. „say R love arid warm friendship were wanting in - 
_ Gordon Square: on the contrary, among the most favoured ` 
states of mind of those Olympians being in love had a very 
high place. To’ one another they were friends in need if 
need there was; and they smiled — of course they smiled, 
but not often with much readiness at awkward strahgers, 
' as, for instance, to encourage such to make.the best of ` 
. themselves (a beautiful motive of the Evangelical smiling). > 
Keynes in that memoir, My Early Beliefs, says of him- . | 
seliged the Cambridge set out of which Bloomsbury grew, , 
e all knew -for certain what were good states of - 
mind, and that they consisted in communion with objects ` 
of love, beauty and truth’. They ‘knew’ subjectively; the 
truth of such knowledge was felt to be provéd if the. 
explanation ` was couched in sufficiently unambiguous, 
precise language — and nothing that Keynes says about all 
this is more engaging, or, I think, just, than his adrnission 
that in practice such. dialecti was ‘a:kind of combat in 
which strength of. character was. really. more valuable 
than subtlety of mind’. The. results of the dialectic, not of 
it only, were’ brilliant; but no wonder that. Lawrence ‘with ` 
his passion for iarmili for ‘blood’, with his awareness. of 
the deeper unconséious satisfactions denied to so many 
\ Peo l a technical society, should. haye been revolted by 
nsbury coterie talking in the way he had evidently 
k em. talk — ‘they are cased each in a hard little 
` shell of his own and out of this they talk words. There is 
never for one.second any outgoing of feeling and no rever- 
ence, aor ‘a crumb or grain of reverence: I cannot “stand 
it. .: — 

An inquiring young man seven years later (in 1922) 
‘was able to perceive something of what enraged Lawrence | 
without on that account standing less in admiration of 
what those peoplé did or of the kind of people they were. 
Halfway between: my impressionable: age and today I 

= wrote down that ‘of the things about them that I admired 
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30 much, their ability to create masterpieces was the least’. 
Ina word, Iwas most struck by their way of life, their 
Jay-to- day work and leisure, ‘their conyersation,. their 

. quickness to be fruitfully: critical and -their-slowness to: pass 

. moral judgments. In general there, was no waiting. ‘These _ 
people were not always only preparing to live. Instead of 
zloating over the ideas of things bac did the ne and 
made the nena . 


a E co m, diy 
_ Let us then‘see what things they did_and madhat ~ 
- Df-all it is worth noting that Virginia Stephen, : Mrs. Woolf, 

_n line of descent from one of our five sires; was herself not 
a little impressed by the reality: of the. hereditary trans- 
mission of ability, as we know from.what she said in her 
second novel,: Night and Day. In. Chapter III, using ficti- 
zious names, she writes, (afzer _a`reference to Galton): - 
The :Alardyces, the- Hilberys, the’ Millingtons: and the 
Jtways seem to prove that intellect is a possession which 
zan be tossed from one member-of a certain group to. 


- another almost indefinitely, and with the apparent certainty > 


. chat. the brilliant gift will be safely: caught and: held -by 
aine out of ten of the’ privileged race. They had been con- `- 


` ~spicuous judges and servants of the State for-same years 
` Defore the richness of the soil culminated boo B 
‘lower that any family can boast, a great writ. "wna 
zaving produced him; they proved once more the amazing 
virtues of their race by proceeding unconcernedly again 
with their usual task of breeding ‘distinguished men.’ 
The great writer, no doubt, was her father, Leslie Stephen; - 
Dut she was a greater writer herself. If one is enumerating ` 
_ che achievements of Bloomsbury, then the first item would: 
suitably be the oeuvre of Mre Woolf. As for the affinities ` 
-che speaks of, a glance at the genealogical table at once 


-hows on the paternal-side her Stephen, relations, including, 


. Miss Stephen, eee of Newnham, anto: on the Mater dal 
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Side H. A. L. Fisher, of New ` College, and Dr Vaughan, 
of Rugby (father . of the present -Head of Somerville). 
Cousins of these ¢ cousins were the Symonds family, related to . 
the Stracheys. And the mother of the Bloomsbury Stracheys~ , 
‘was Jane Grant of Rothiemurchus, and one of the two 
important Bloomsbury painters was Duncan’ Grant her 
'kirisman. He worked and still works in ‘close ‘association _ 
with Mrs Bell, that is Vanessa Stephen; she is the other 
eminent Bloomsbury painter. 

A little further in that Galtonian passage in Night and 
Day Mrs Woolf admits that, ‘English society being what 
it is’ ; bearing a well-known name is a decided advantage . 
in’ the struggle for existence; she. then, however, notes 
that the cadets of distiripuished families are apt to go to the 
‘bad more quickly than the children of ‘ordinary’ fathers 
and mothers, ‘as if it were somehow a relief to them’ — 
really as much as to say that the inheritance of exceptional 
powers is not to be denied; the‘open question being, on 
what it depends whether these powers. are going to be used 
well: or damagingly. Next she. reminds us of the grand 
and fertilizing: largeness of the ‘inbred family life -which, 
in the case of the Stephens, as also .of the Wedgwoods, 
Barclays and Cecils and in the great Villiers connection, 
adds its touch of effortless superiority to the persqnalities 
of many of-those lucky and so often valuable people. “The 
“Alardyces. had married and intermarried, and their ‘off- 
spring were generally profuse, and had-a way of meeting ` 
regularly in each other’s houses for meals and family ~ 
celebrations which had acquired a semi-sacred character, 
and were as regularly observed. as mk of feasting- BAG 
fasting in the Church.’ . `> 

- Now Bloomsbury was ` morè than a family and less. than 
„à family; thé celebrations were not semi-sacred, they were - 
strictly. voluntary meetings between people. who may in 
many cases, have -been related’ but who attended i in -their 
- role of eneenye affinities; and the Church, useful- for the’ 
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enalogy, was not held-in favour at all. It was no longer 
theology which tried the patience of Leslie Stephen’s 
` daughters and their friends; it was the applications of 
scriptural precepts, in particular the uncharitable sexual | 
morality based ‘on the sayings of St Paul and crystallized 
im the laws of the land. A generation ago, when people 
said ‘immoral’ they nearly always meant ‘not mono- 
4 gamous’ or ‘not monandrous’, or simply ‘not keeping to . 
“cne partner’. The grossness of the code. and of the accorn~ 
panyirig social hypocrisy and illogic is written all over two - 
centuries of English literature. The fervent dissent of 
Bloomsbury from all the implications of a system putting 
. such a premium on luck, a system still so short a time. ago 
especially hard:on women and intolerably cruel to homo- , 
sexuals, found expression in many ways, as, for instance, 
in a contribution made -by the great art critic Roger Fry 
to a symposium called Sermons by Artists. 
` Roger Fry, of the Quaker family that had given Elizabeth 
~ Gurney her married name, brother ‘of an eminent sister 
who was also a prison reformer and at different times head 
cf an Oxford College and a Governor of the B.B.C. 
Roger Fry, untidy, with his affable smile and straggly grey l 
Lair that only needed the addition of a straw-to'make him 
look what he was so-far from being, a-little dotty . . 
Koger Fry in’ Sermons by Artists wrote very, severely. 
against moralists, as severely as.only a moralist would. 
_ ‘Maral indignation’, he said, ‘is oné of the least harmless 
. cf our pleasures . .’.’ and he went on to affirm that ‘the 
love of power is more. deadly . . . than profligacy itself, 
and... the drunkard and the: drug fiend'are nearer to 
tae. kingdom. of heaven than the conqueror and the 
_Gomineering moralist.” I cannot help believing that his 
moral philosophy helped him to arrive at his famous and 
vseful philosophy of art. Just as he wished ethics to be kept 
eshical, and not tainted with morals, that is ethics alloyed 
‘ with social prejudices, so hé-was for painting to be pictorial 
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~ it was not to be literary:and tell stories, “unless this could 
be doné i in strictest. subordination to ‘form’:.a picture was 
not .to catch the ‘imagination by any- appeal except the 
aesthetic appropriateness of the design, to which colour 
and subject-were sécondary, and sentiment very likely fatal. - 

Roger Fry was a memorable instructor. From his writings 
‘and lectures one, gets a sense of values not confined to - 
values in art. Like. others of the Quaker stock, he had iron 
in his constitution. The distinguished novelist — one could 
say ‘Bloomsbury novelist’ — E. M. Forster, great-grandson 
of Henry. Thornton of the Clapham Sect, said~of Fry: ‘He 
was not aggressive, but he was not conciliatory’, which was 
true about a good many others in ‘the coterie as, well. 


Besides writing and. lecturing he for a while conducted a _ 


workshop, the Omega -Workshop, with the- ‘altruistic 
intention, of helping painters to make both ends meet by 
doing part-time commercial designing. Some of the Omega 
textiles produced under Fry’s influence were excellent, a | 
model for many artist-craftsmen after the. workshop had 
to close, and ever since., . 

The liberation from Viétorian academicism and the pre- 
‘Raphaelite reaction was expressed in the paintings. and 
decorative work of Duncan Grant’ and Vanessa Stephen, 
Mrs Clive Bell. To these two British art owed an exquisite 
moment. The interiors of the outwardly bleak Victorian 
Gordon Square houses fairly glowed ‘with patterns in 
unusual assortments of colours, executed with a charming 
but deceptive abandon — for Grant and Mrs ‘Bell had an 
unerring sense of how.far-the variation could without , 
danger deviate from the theme (or the regular geometry | 
of their compositions); ordinary chests and chairs and cup- . 
boards were bewitched and made. beautiful by the applica- 


tion of the same free style, and all.round Bloomsbury ` 


intelligent-ladies, and some-men, carried the motives of 
these resourceful designers into gros point. Here was an 
artistic revolution.’ Ne need for. houses to be razed to, the 
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. ground: and rebuilt’ by. Corbusier’ before the new Grant- 
3ell: decoration could be applied — on the contrary, there 


~vas an ad hoc, liberal-making-do about it; evolution, then,. 


rather than revolution, and no rushing to extremes (though - 


come people thought | there was). The ‘Bloomsbury ethos, 
> might interpose’ here, eminently was liberal; but then 
zas one of their most’ powerful intellects Sbserved in his 


reface to the Analects of Confucius = ‘I refer to. the f 


‘eminent Orientalist Arthur Waley — Liberalism is á middle 
~vay, and the idea of the middle way is not generally very 


>opular. ‘Unfortunately, it is extremes “and © mot com- 


promises that most easily become associated’ with strong 
emotional impulse. The downfall of Liberalism has. been 
. due to the failure to Senate the Middle Way with any 
strong trend of emotion.’ 


Duncan Grant, as I os said, is a enema of the- 
Stracheys, and more Stracheys than Lytton Strachey lent 


` Fustre to Bloomsbury. It is not Weakening the case. for 
taking hereditary ability seriously to speak of them here, 
where, after all, they belong with as much right as the 


descendants of Tune: Stephen. Henry Strachey, the first” 


ef three generations of his family connected with India, | 


was the son and grandon of distinguished men, himself 


highly esteemed by Clive, under whom, he served. His ` 


second son, Edward, a Persian scholar at one time Resident 


et Hyderabad, married Julia Kirkpatrick, whom Carlyle | 


described as ‘a singular pearl of a woman’: One of their 
sons, John, was at some time acting. Governor-General ‘of 
~ndia; Anahe, Richard, a versatile man_of tremendous 
energies, was. the father of those Bloomsbury Stracheys. 
E Apropos- of Liberalism, it is probably true that one of the ways Bloomsbury 
influenced opinion in England was by breaking down some of the genteel anti- 


. @mitism of the educated middle class. Before 1914 only the grands Juifs had 
their social niche; that is'to say you could be a Rothschild or Sir Ernest 


Cassell and be atcepted in exalted circles. But it was Bloomsbury, I think,’ 


that opened many eyes to the respectability, shall:oné put it, of J ewish 
sholars, scientists, artists and friends of artists, the sort of persons represented 
iA the coterie by the sinologue Waley and by the husband of Virginia Stephen. 
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He. was a Colonel of the Royal Engineers, ‘for seventeen. 
years head of the Indian Public Works Department; he 
travelled adventurously in Tibet, .-formed a. botanical 
collection, advanced the science of meteorology, ‘and he- 
married Julia Grant —in due course to’ be the subject of 


- Victoria Sackville-West’s book 4U Passion Spent — ayd had . ' 


. ten children, five sons and. five daughters: Dorothea, the 
second daughter, who became the wife of the painter 
Simon Bussy, has described in Olivia. how, when she was 
‘a little girl, her scrupulously Agnostic parents made her 
teachers promise not to give her religious instruction..Sir _ 
Richard was no conventional Poona Colonel; let us recognize 
- that the Poona legend, not indeed without its foundation” 
in fact, has helped-to disguise from the public whata leaven 
.of genius there was among British servants of the Indian 
people: Stephens, Stracheys, Grants, Macailays, Trevelyans 
— to name five families represented in Bloomsbury — played - 
‘distinguished roles in Indian history, as did their connec- 

tions, the Kelsalls, Kirkpatricks, and Plowdens. ` 
‘Of the ten children of Sir Richard and ‘Lady: as 
_the fourth ‘son, Lytton, was the most brilliant and -pro- 
` voked as sharp criticisms as anybody in the coterie. -He 
‘transformed, as everybody knows, ‘the art of biography, 
by bringing it into. line with modern psychological hypo- 
theses. Such — to all those whom he did not enrage ~- was 
the-charm of his urbane and frank- diagnosis of human 
motives that in the early ’twenties publishers were known 
to ask their authors ‘to write a book: by Strachey’. When, 
after a timè, more staid biographies returned into fashion, 
duller practitioners to their relief could make ita point of 
honour that they were not writing a book by Strachey. 
But with Strachey, form and substance were most happily Í 
united. .Very gifted congenitally, well up in the, new 
` psychology, daily refreshed by conversation with some of 
thé most intelligent people in England, and sustained — 
why doubt it because he was-a ‘highbrow’ with a high- 
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pitched voice?—by the confidence that came of being. 
_ nurtured in the bosom of a proconsular family. so out of the ~ 
ordinary, Strachey wrote some of the best literary essays ` 
in the English language. What he did for historical bio- 
araphy was to show that the great, to be understood, must _ 
be taken out of their fancy dress. This had occurred to 
writers before, but in ‘the eighteenth century, the age in 
which Strachey would have felt most at home (given suit- 
able rank and income), though wise men had understood 
sex and self-esteem, wise men also tended to feel that for 
zhęir motives to be suspected by. the mass of mankind . 
would be an infringement of social decency -and a danger 
zo social stability; for most of the wise men were not 
sommmoners like Voltaire and Rousseau; they were. aristo- 
srats. When Strachey, more ‘aristocrat than’ commoner, 
began to whisk the masks off royal personages, generals 
and headmasters, he was acting much ‘more in the demo- 
sratic interest than appeared to be the case, more perhaps 
zhan he was aware. The real range of distinction between. 
one man and another is enormous; it is therefore important 
=o get the differences right — not to take people at the face 
value they set on themselves. 

The new psychology was more pointed: in, Strachey’ S. 
“ wòrks than in Virginia Woolf’s; the cultivation of object- 
=vity was most explicitly pursued by a younger writer 
delonging to the coterie, David Garnett. Although Mrs 
Woolf often aimed at saying o what she had to say not in so 
many words, she was not in flight from objectivity, but in 
a sense doing for-prose fiction what the French Impression- | 
- tts had done for painting. In David Garnett’s stories, on 
the contrary, there is to be hardly any,reading between the 
fines. This revival of the method of Defoe in the spirit of 
‘Cambridge-Bloomsbury nominalism (a very ancient ‘-ism’) 
‘had a cleansing and rinsing influence that might have- 
spread further if the Zeitgeist had not been, all oxi the side 
cf the psychological, the allusive and. imagistic styles. 
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7 eee who after the: death of his first. wife married 
Angelica Bell, niece of Virginia Woolf and great-great- 
ereat-granddaughter ‘of the ‘boisterous James Pattle, was 
the only child of Edward Garnett, wisest and most loved 
of literary godfathers, and of Constance- Garnett, that - 
timely and heaven-sent translator from the Russian; his. 
grandfather was the eminent Dr Richard Garnett, scholar 


and Keeper of Printed Books in the British.Museum; his `, 


slightly more remote forbears had been ‘co-founders of 
the Manchester Guardian.. Have we not here another 
‘instance of hereditary ability? Our exemplar this time is 
the husband of a descendant of James a aa and, it is 
agreeable to be able to add, has issue, 


> w ` IV i 

A Bloomsbury writer ~who was not a “professional - writer 
yet whosé books exercised an international influence was 
the economist Keynes. John Maynard Keynes was the first 
son of the marriage of a Cambridge don with a member of 
Newnham — very promising heredity.. He was born in 1883, 

in good time to be’ the Chancellor of the. Exchequer i in a 
Liberal Government in ‘the. 1920s. However, in 1914 
came the First World War, the old order. changed, the | 
inspired gradualness of British reform was set, not indeed 
at naught but very much back, and Keynes turned into ` 

-a rare sort’ of Independent. A functionary and figure at 
Cambridge, . in Bloomsbury a patron of arts and letters, 
an important person on the highest official level, a.man 
‘prone to-all kinds of éclairs de V intelligence, wherever he 
happened to be he’ heightened the intellectual tension - 
and lifted the occasion out of banality. It is impossible to 
forget how his Economic Consequences of the Peace helped 
to restore the self-respect of liberal-minded Englishmen 
after the Hang-the-Kaiser elections and the announce- 
ment of the reparations clauses of the Versailles Treaty. 
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The writer of The Times leader of March 26th, 1941, 
must have chosen: not to remember — or did he not realize? 
—that Keynes, too, - was ‘Bloomsbury’ , with a house in 
“Gordon Square and a finger in many oF those Suspect 
highbrow enterprises. 

: Keynes in. due course gave his attention to- ie ‘problem 
_ ef reconciling Liberal. principlés with the need for con- 
‘tinuous governing by government. In 1926 in The End 
ef Laissez-Faire, having enunciated his’ compromise in ` 
‘the shape -of the axiom that ‘the important thing for 
‘government ... is to do those things which at present 
ere not done at all’, he went on to suggest three fields for 
comprehensive planning by ‘statesmen. ‘The first was 
savings ‘and investment, the second currency and -credit. 
As to.the third: “The time has.already come’, he wrote, - 
when each country needs a considered national policy 
ebout what size of population, whether larger or smaller l 
than at present or the same, is most expedient. And, 
having settled this policy, we must take steps to carry it “ 
‘ into operation. The time may arrive when ‘the community 
.' cs a whole must pay attention to the innate qualities as well . 
. cs the mere numbers of its future members’ — I have italicized 
these words with no little satisfaction, sincé they sum-up 
the belief this essay is being written:to proclaim.. 

For his services to his country Keynes was made.a peer. 
He died younger than he should have done, leaving a - 
widow, the ballerina ,Lydia Lopokova; but no children. 
His distinguished brother, Geoffrey “Keynes, is married _ 
to a lady of the Darwin connection and has a family. =~ 
-` And what was it that .The Times (of those days) and ` 
- ‘Lord Elton had against Bloomsbury? _ ~ 

- At the back of it all, I think, was disapproval of two . 
tnings, the pacificism of some of the coterie.and their lack 
of reverence for ‘the common man’ as such and for his _ 
tastes. Disapproval of this last was perhaps a -little odd in 
‘The Times. With the- Bloomsbury people, said The Times _ 
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leader. „Writer, ‘high endeavour was out of fashion’ í There l 
.are, to be sure, funny stories about Lytton Strachey, the 
weedy, bearded creature, such as the one about’ him care- 
fully filling out an air cushion when he sat down to: face 
a board before which he appeared as a conscientious 
objector. On the other hand, Geoffrey Keynes was an Air ' 
‘Marshal. It is true that Mrs Woolf tragically put an end to - 
her own life when the Second World War began. But her `.. 
nephew Julian Bell had died fighting in Spain. “Fhe young _ 
artists of the future’, said’ The Times, ‘até being trained on `’ 
the „battlefield of Britaixi; and some of them — as witness ` 
the remarkable paintings ‘by London firemen which are 
‘soon tobe exhibited in America — are already practising | 


their art ‘there.’ Since the Bloomsbury artists were by now ~- 


in their fifties and unlikely to need further training or to 
‘make agile fire-fighters that shaft seems to miss its mark: 
‘Highbrowism’ can be analysed as meaning a number, 
of- different things; the Bloomsbury highbrows were de-` 
tested by middlebrows (not the same as ordinary common- ` 
sense ' people) because they kept: the ‘coinage of their 
criticism in mint condition, and did not hesitate-to be 
sarcastic -or cold where they: suspected shams or inferior 
. workmanship. If, say, Mrs Woolf had held her nose on the ` 
mention of a bad novel. that-passed’for good, and the ™ 
‘author heard of it, he would suffer (even if he were. a 
middlebrow). He would think of the whole coterie holding 
‘their noses, and their friends and friends’ friends following 
their examplé. There is no such phalanx of arbiters of 
taste today to scare. the pretentious and confound the 
‘impertinent. ` - i i 


Sean O'Faolain 
A Study. 


NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE: . 
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OMEWHERE, lost in childhood, lie the uncharted . 
Spring that keep alive the ‘secret beasts of cave and 
conduit, fable and fiction. Men pine for a return, and 
' heir activities become mere distractions. on. the way. 
Psychologists know of this when ‘they speak of the death- 
‘ wish’ in the womb; others know of it when they refer to 
Zden. The experience is general because in life’s cycle the 
lowers that make the bridal bouquet comé from the same 
` garden as those that make the funeral wreath. The know-. 
- -edge is both’ common to aristocrat and peasant, and in - 
communities wheré the soil is a constant bond this tie is- 
‘ emphasized; in Ireland they light a.candle for. the newly’ 
dead — a symbol of their first birthday in the next world. 
Sean O’Faolain’s work is lit by these candles; like Synge or 
‘Yeats, his best work has been done at hone — work that is 
l ctiangely free of the artificial glare of the big city. London, 
Paris and Zürich may have tempted him, but unlike Shaw 
er Joyce he has nevér become an exile. At the most, exile 
‘for him has taken on the shape of partial retreats into, the 
past as both a novelist and biographer. 

In his first book, 4 Nest of Simple Folk (1933), O'Faolain 
edapts the saga form: beginning in the middle ’fifties of 
the last century,-the novel ends with the 1916 Easter 
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Rising. In its pages generations pass and die; yet they 
remain essentially people about whom:you hear on your 
mother’s knee. 4 Nest of Simple Folk is not contemporary 
in the. sense that’ Ulysses (1922) is. In fact, much of the 
book is quite literally hearsay — what Sean may have been 
told by his father who served with the Royal Irish-Con- 
stabulary. Again, O’Faolain’s second novel, Bird Alone 
' (1936), is another backward glance to the ’seventies when . 
Corney, its narrator, was born. The conflicts that it presents 
dovetail with those’ of the first book —indeéd, with the- 
whole O’Faolain canon. One critic, Mr Donat O’Donnell, 
„has defined these conflicts as ‘Parnellism’, by which he 
means the struggle for ‘national, epiitual and sexual 
i emancipation. Inevitably those characters that rebel against 
Church, State and sexual prohibition become O’Faolain 
heroes. At first this may sound a provincial state of mind 
for an author, but remember that’ inthis case. the author, . 
of his own choosing, is working in a provincial country _ 
where several of his.books have been-banned and where the 
‘monthly review that he founded, The Bell, is eyed sus- 
piciously by the hierarchy. - 
For example, in the nest of simple, folk among which . 
Corney lives,-he.has tò prove- his innocence in a police 
court by proving alternatively that he was in the woods 
with a girl at midnight. Elsie Sherlock’s' father rampages 
against Corney, forbidding his daughter to speak to him 
and fiercely castigating her for having ‘disgraced her brother 
at Maynooth’. Corney finds himself hemmed in, unable to 
emancipate himself; convention forces the bowing of his 
will to ‘that of the girl’s father — an act of submission that 
he can only. accept by repeating to himself the terrible way 
in which she has ‘let her family crucify -her’. The operative 
word is ‘crucify’, just as‘ ‘simple folk’ are the operative . 
_ words in the title. For however much these characters may 
pull against the bit, they cannot throw off the reins of their 
religion. At its kindest ‘Irish religion’ is a leading rein. To 
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a liberal, therefore, the temptation in an ‘unquestioningly 


- Catholic country is to look back-to Eden; but this cannot be 

` a whole-time adult occupation for the novelist. O’Faolain’s . 
_- simple folk when they become heroes look’ back or’ 
"link themselves to men or movemeénts.of the past — 


with: Land Leaguers or Fenians, with, O’ Connell, Parnell 


-- or Collins.. These. “are „semi-substitutes. for Guardian ` 


rels. P ; 
O’Faolain once eae a big film tycoon ` ‘to The ‘Gresham i 


` Hotel in Dublin. It was the man’s first visit to Ireland and, ' 


by way of keeping up the conversation he asked if The 
Gresham corresponded to either Claridges in London or 
The Waldorf ‘in New York. ‘No,’ ‘sighed the author. ‘It: : 
sorresponds to the Garden of’ Eden: Except that they are 
dressed,’ and as he went on when he recorded the anecdote, 
*[my people] have certainly not eaten of the apple of 


i knowledge’. 


The dilemma, then; that MAA ©’Faolain’ (as indeed it . 
‘Faces Irish- letters) ig to what extent. Catholicism “and 
nationalism are at loggerheads — or, put , another way, to 
what extent do national loyalties tie Irish writers to the 
Zatholic Church’ sò. that whatever they write must be 
principally, for a'home market that is: unanimous in “its 
>eligious beliefs? Remember a writer’s first loyalty i is always 
z0 his own. countrymen, the. interest of foreigners being 
subsidiary; universality is always achieved unconsciously — 


-as in the case of Joyce’s fame. These problems O’Faolain 


sees and clearly states; he knows that there are no ready- 


. made answers to. them and his work is largely an exploring 


of them. 
‘In.the story, ‘The Silence of the Valley’, which opens the" 
rolume, 4 Purse of Coppers (1937), there is a repeated 


. - harking back on the note that ‘They must haye had ‘good 
-. fimes here, once’;:and the soliloquy with which the story 
-ends reflects- the. author’s oe for a resurrection ‘of 


those ‘good times’: 
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“What image, I wondered, as I passed through them, sala 
‘warm them as Wicklow priest had warmed us for a few minutes 
‘in that carriage now chugging around. the edge of the city to 
the. sea? What image of life bursting like the spring, what 
triumph, - -what engendering love, so that those bredsting moun- 
tains that now looked cold could appear brilliant and gay, the 
- white land that seemed to sleep should appear to smile, and- 
these people who huddled.over the embers of their lives should 
become like'the peasants who held the hand of Faust with their 


singing one Easter morning?” 


This is a conjuring ‘of Eden: betas: the’ Fall, a seeing of the 

‘emerald isle’ as a demi-paradise. Yet the voice of reason 
breaks in against that of fantasy. ‘Perhaps it was foolish to 
wish for such an image.— so inagnificent’ that it would 
have the power of a resurrection: call.’ Still, the image is 
never fully vanquished.. 

In Teresa and: Other -Stories (1947) there is this same 
image of Ireland before. St Patrick, an Ireland in which 
there is no dichotomy between -patriotism and belief 
. because in a demi-paradisal State no conflict exists. In ‘The 
Silence of the Valley’ listen to pesant, thinking and 
ae ; - 


. To pass the time abe started a ‘discussion about laige. 
families and the ethics of birth control. Hè said that he believed _ 
that everybody ‘ ‘practised it in secret’’, a.remark which put 
her into such good humour that, in. gratitude, she made him 
happy by assuring him that in ten years’ time the birth-rate 
in England would be the lowest in the ‘world; and for the 
innocent joy he showed at this she glowed with so much good- 
feeling towards him that she told him also how hateful birth- 
control is to the poor in the East End of London. 

‘ “I always knew it,’’ he cried joyfully. “Religion ] has nothing 
to do with these things. All that counts is the Natural Law. 
For, as I hope you do realize, there is a Law of Nature!” ’ 


"Notice the siding with the poor — as the Fenians did. Notice, 
too, the garira sympathy with me people at the clergy’s 
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‘expense. Hes are shades of Parnell again! Yet listen later 
to-an extract from the end of this story, to its careful 
punning and. play upon meaning: ; 


‘“I hope we’ll have that salmon that came over the moun- 
tains,’ smiled the Celt. 

‘Nobody stirred. 

‘“Tn America, you know, we call it the Fall. ad 

‘ “Phe Fall?’ asked the priest.. me 

‘ “The fall of the leaves,’’ explained the soldier... .'.’ 


To keep to the spirit of the punning, this is a dying fall. 
Notice the careful juxtaposition and frolicking with words 
‘I use this phrase because I believe that it aptly fits 


)’Faolain’s whimsicality). The American soldier is of the `- 


aew world, the. Irish priest of the old; but this is the 
teasoning of geographical fact. Both are closer related than 
one supposes because both were once, children ‘who shared 
a common heritage _ namely, Eden. Yet, since then, there 
Das been a loss of innocence, a Fall, a turning brown. The 
trees have shed their greenness, since perhaps even in the 
“Natural Law’ the burgeoning of trees is only a symbol of 
that other Resurrection in the spring. “The spirit bloweth 


~vhere it listeth,’ and‘so do leaves. O’Faolain’s world is one ° 


of poetry where nonsense makes sense and where nursery 

‘rhymes (which are a derivative -part of folk-lore) may 
prove the truest. stories. This is the world turned topsy- 
turvy, but even in a world turned topsy-turvy there is a 
‘Law of Nature’ that holds. 

If the land is let to run riot it becomes a EA — 
that is the ‘Law of Nature’. Yet before the Fall the world 
is described as a garden — Eden. Moreover, a garden suggests 
some kind of pattern; it is primitive and one of the earliest 

- symbols that men have ever used and Christianity was 

cuick to seize upon its value. Christ’ is often représented as 

Æ gardener and the ‘garden of the soul’ is a phrase in 

common usage. Perhaps unconsciously these symbols have 
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worked i in ‘O’Faolain’s writing, since his writing is essen- 
tially. the mirroring of simple folk. Between their own 
gardens and Eden lies that of Gethsemane; but if the shadow ` 
of the Cross leaves a sense of guilt upon ‘them, it is much - 
more'‘taken for granted than it is in the characters of either 
.Graham Greene or Frangois Mauriac: The guilt i is a birth- 
right as opposed to something to. which, one is ‘converted. 
later. That is why in O’Faolain’s novels there ‘is à certain 


carefree happiness which is missing in the landscapes of > ` ` 


Greene and Mauriac. In the stock sentence from Maynooth, 
‘Ah! sure now! We. drink the -faith with our’ mother’s 
milk’. 

This again is the seplauacion: -of N folk — ae re- 
member that the Irish clergy “are largely recruited from 


the peasantry. Again, one has another double image — ` 


this time the mother. Mother Earth and Mother Church: 
one thousand years bring little change to the shape of 
plough or cross. Yet looking abroad, O’Faolain sees priests 
who ‘wear the same habits and soutanes as they do in ` 
Maynooth and his own county Cork, but they are men who 
-have changed with the centuries; they know the conditions ' 
of modern industry as well as they know their breviaries. ` 
However, in Ireland, because it has remained ‘a backwater- ` 
of the Faith’, these changes haye made little effect; the 
country remains rural and, because the ‘position of the ` 
Church -has never. been questioned, the unquestioning 
unanimous acceptance of her sovereignty has fostered an 
impression of time standing still. Eternity has been' ‘pitted 
against emana Devon: Emancipation has meant exile, a 
turning of one’s: back on a demi-paradise ‘because in ‘the 
emerald isle’ one can only worship Mother Earth if one 
‘worships Mother Church, since nationalism afd Catholicism , 
have become synonymous. This is well brought out in 
O’Faolain’s last-novel to date, Come Back to Erin (1940). 
At first headstrong and defiant, the hero leaves; but Ireland 
calls to the wanderer and it is a call that cannot be denied. < 
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He returns married, but because he has martied out of the 
_ Church he finds that he must either desert his wife or 

- both his Church and country. The dilemma proves too 
much. St John Hogan-Hannafey commits suicide. 

In the context such an ending seems the only plausible 
one; ft is far from sentimental because O’Faolain is not a 
sentimental author. In his biography of Newman — called 
` Newman’s Way (1952) — he writes of a Carlo Dolci flight 
of embarrassing sentiment when the preacher declares that 
“so intense was the Virgin’s love of God that it drew Him 
out of Heaven into her womb’! Greatly as he admires the 
- Cardinal, he remains an acute critic. In fact, during his 
twenty-five years of writing: his style has undergone several 
changes so that during the thirties in the Left Review one 
| finds him bursting out — ‘For the love of Mike cut loose 
from this fixation that the artist can no longer have the 
guts to be what every artist has always been — an indi- 
vidualist’. But the he-man Tarzan period was short-lived 
and he returned to a more frolicksome, gentler prose — the 
prose of his first book. ‘To live long is to change often.’ 
Newman’s shadow falls over the whole O’Faolain corpus; 
like a moth, it beats about the flickering candle — or is it. 
` that moth is none other than ‘J. H..N. .. . that brave, 
_ kind, solitary, gifted, tormented angel’? Once more one 
finds the note of whimsicality, but with the whimsicality - 
there is an abiding truth —a truth in the writer’s fiction 
that has been lent strength by his realistic biographical 
studies of, O’Neill, Daniel O’Connell and ‘de Valera. For 
here once more a binding note is-to be found in Newman — 
both an answer to the Irish Censorship Board and a link 
between Eden and Gethsemane: ‘One cannot attempt a 
sinless literature of sinful man.’ 
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“EN this eternal problem of`the writer, and especially of 
[> poet, in relation to the age in`which he happens 
to be born, there’ are always three outstanding factors ` 
to consider: the technical and economic, the personal, 
and the- social. The first is the most obvious, because it 
concerns material problems, so we will deal with that and 
dismiss it- without delay. I do not imply that it is simple, 
for the economic and technical impression help to mould 
‘the consciousness both of the individual and of society as a 
whole, so that to some degree we. have to agree with the 
Marxist doctrine, hateful and lopsided though it may be. . 
An empty pocket means an empty -belly; and an empty ` 
belly affects our state-of mind and morals, which in turh, 
affects our aesthetic conduct that is, Gur art. “A . poet 
“whose books’ go unbought i is a poet snubbed, angry,’ with a 
. chip oh his shoulder.. There are many- in that a 
today. 

.We. have seen, from the long ee re in The 
Times recently, how the Society of Authors and the Pub- ` 
lishers’? Association have been at each other’s throats 
about'subsidiary rights in. books. The publishers, always on 
the verge of bankruptcy (although they may not: look it 
when, you. meet them in the flesh) have pointed, out in that 
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correspondence how the vast cost of printing, binding and 
all the rest of the mechanics of book production is swallow- 
ing up the possibility of profit, and they are calling upon - 
the authors (who may be called their raw material) to 
- come to their aid by relinquishing some of the perquisites 
incidéntal to writing as a profession. One literary agent, 
weighing in to the argument, referred to ‘printers, binders, . 
authors and booksellers’, quite unconsciously lumping 
poets and suchlike along with the rude, rough mechanicals . 
-of the book trade. That is in the modern spirit, the true - 
democratic mode. It-finally disposes of the extravagant 
claims. made in the past by romiantic critics, such as Sir 
-Philip Sidney, Wordsworth and Shelley, and even by. that 
. sober administrative official John Milton, that an author — 
has some, claim to spiritual legislation in the community, 
and- should be treated with a degree of deference that we 
. do not accord to the executive, or to the buyer and seller, 
_ the middleman. We live in an age when the middleman, 
the lubricator of commerce, has become a very big frog, 
his only rival being the administrator, the bureaucrat. 
It’s all a part « of the democratic age, and we see it’ carried 
to its horrific extreme in totalitarian countries. It is a 


. _ tendency, however, not only in totalitarian countries. The 


very methods of our modern social-procedure, our articula- 
- tion, is toward massive [oe that demand equally 
_large official structures. 

The book. world does not escape that tendency to tumid 
growth. That is why books: are so dear. At least, it is one 
reason. But wé could go on examining the economic details , 
of the present situation until the bailiffs come home; and 
all'the publishing houses in the country are ‘shut down. 
The basic fact is that the cost of production of a book. today 
is-about four times what it was in 1939, while the price 
has gorie up by less than 100 per cent. Somebody has got 
to find the difference. That is what the squabble is about. 
The pity is, that it has to be carried on openly, with 
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athens, publishers and authors’ agents savaging each other 

. in front of a public that could ‘not care less. I overheard 

~ two bishops in my club the other day. One asked the other - 

~_if he had read the correspondence in The Times about this, 

- storm in the book world. ‘No,’ said the other, ‘I’m not a 
bit interested.’ That was the voice of the consumer. 
Nothing could be more depressing. Presumably ‘a man of ` 
that rank, a-prince of the. Church, spoke for the cultured 
class, to whom books are a necessity. What must be the ` 
attitude of the great majority, what used to be called the 

‘mob, who; according to Shakespeare, wore “sweaty night- 
caps’?. They have proliferated since the Elizabethan age. 
They have become an antlike urbanity, filling huge cities 
and spilling out into the countryside, rootless and almost 
anonymous’ folk with no tradition, no beliéfs, no standards 
of value in anything = or not much! They are terrifyingly 
tolerant: ‘They don’t mind buying a book occasionally ; - 
but they prefer the. strip’ cartoon. But they don’t. expect 

_ to have to pay an economic ‘price for a book. They cannot 

- regard it as a really substantial object, like an electric 
razor, or a Hoover, or a cigarette case that is also a radio- 
‘set. That again is the new democracy, child of the Welfare > 
` State, every member of it as good as the next man, and 


make no mistake!- Regs yo 


. That is the reader whorn the poet has to approach today; 
a reader who is quick, indiscriminate, contemptuously inde- 
pendent: So there-has to be some accommodation between ` 
the writer and the publisher, if they are to find the means 
for attracting this almost nomadic generation of- today, 
: one conditioned by State schools, national service, cen- 
_ tralized news, views, art and culture on radio and cinema 
and television. It is a generation that is going to do a lot 
more reading, because its mind is titillated in all directions, 
and it has been made smoothly. literate. But it wants first 
to fill its house or flat with gadgets. And they cost money. 
They swallow up most of the increased wages, so that. the 
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little left over for books is a very little. And such is the con- 
ditioning in all other matters, that this generation expects 
reading matter to be supplied as cheaply as all its other , 

, entertainment. 
But I am trespassing on a later part of my- survey. We 
` still kave to find out if the economic position of the poet is 
different today from what it has been in the past. Is our 
contemporary poet justified in going about the world with 
. that chip on his shoulder because he has been born unfairly 
. into a hostile dnd philistine age? I doubt it. Indeed, the . 
poet whe is young today has the advantage of his elders 
. who were young during the First World War. I am com- 
paring two boom periods. During. the 1914-18 war, the 
- fashionable set consisted. of the Gedtgian group, with 
Eddie Marsh, Jack Squire and Harold Monro as their 
- sponsors. If you were a lone wolf, not recognized by that 
set, you had to-take a back seat, with a set of verses printed 
‘very occasionally in the more minor journals. That posi- 
tion is comparable with the present one, though I think 
_the tendency to uniformity in artistic fashion is even 
more marked today; more marked and more widespread. 
Listen to the poetry read on the radio; read the poetry 
printed in most of the journals, and that which is chosen 
by committees for public recitals or for the award of prizes. 
It is néarly all verse of a certain kind, what, the general 
reader would call ‘difficult’ verse. J am not criticizing it 
-adversely by saying that, though I have my own views on 
the function and duty of the poet, as a communicant with 
' his fellow creatures. What I want to point out is that 
fashion still dictates. -It has always done so, and it always. 
- will. The odd individualist, who is-incapable of presenting 
himself dressed in that fashion, is treated as a reactionary, 
or an eccentric, and is either snubbed or ignored. If there 
is any real worth, any fundamental originality, in his work, 
it will survive that disapproval by the monitors of fashion. 
So in this respect of fashions-in art, the two generations 
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are alike. But there is 4 further difference in their economic 
positions. It. was easier to live in -poverty in*those days, 
forty years ago, because the general standard of living was, 
lower and simpler. ‘Love, with a crust, in a. „leaking cottage, 
could then-be endured. But- ‘today, the young poet, with. 
his love and a crust, absolutely must have-a telephone, a 
‘radio, and perhaps even a television and a tumbledown 
car: It just can’t bedone otherwise. But in recompense 
for these additions to the responsibility of bohemianism, * 
the poet today has.the prospect of hearing his work broad- 
cast to a large public on the radio; or of reading his verse . 
himself to audiences which formerly did not exist, audiences 
of people whose ear has been re-educated by the radio, 
to appreciate the spoken word, as distinct from ‘the written 
word. That is an important difference. of circumstance, 
with wide cultural implications. Not.only does it offer, an - 
economic release; it also is bound to affect the -poet’s 
approach to his work, and to ‘drive him to a more disciplined 
labour in his art, so that the accusation of ‘difficulty’ will © 
be removed. Poetry that is heard, and heard for the first 
‘time, has to be simple, direct, distilled. ` That cuts: across. ` 
the -current fashion, which “has praised - - affectations of 
scholarship, remote allusions, private imagery. i 
Further, the young poet today, having- furthered his 
_ art by taking pains to spedk it as a proficient instrumentalist, 
“is encouraged by the number of auxiliary aids, such as the: 
many. prizes now awarded. ‘These tend to increase. We had, 
. for instance, the prizes given by the Arts Council ° during 
Coronation Year. The latest encouragement, ‘and this is 
one which affects publishers as well as poets, is the setting 
up of the Poetry Panel of the Arts Council, with authority 
to help organizations all over the country toward the 
‘promotion of concerts of spoken poetry. This should give 
an outlet for local talent in the art of verse-making and. 
speaking. Out of this Poetry Panel, there has emerged 
another machinery, the Poetry Book Society, whose aim is 
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-zo guarantee a body of readers — let us hope that it will be 
aot less than 2,000 -— for at least four books: of poetry 
2very year, to be chosen by a committee of three judges, - 
who are replaced periodically so that the tyranny of $ 
=ashion cannot be carried into this venture. 

Nowe of these aids to poetry existed forty years ago. Nor 
as there a multitude of small- poetry magazines, such as 
~e have today, which print verses written by members of — 
- attle groups whose aims, environment, and prejudices 
vary in a wide and healthy way. 

It looks, therefore, as though the young poet today, after 
losing on the swings, gains on the roundabouts, and a little, 
‘400, on the coco-nut-shy — especially the latter. Yet the 
complaint is that the public still refuses to buy his books -, 
_ because ‘they are too dear. Who would willingly pay 6s or 
zs 6d for a thin pamphlet of verse by an unknown writer? 
But let us look at sales figures in the pre-war days. I know 
z lot about them, for during the ’thirties and ’forties I was 
. edviser to Dents, and persuaded them to increase their 

-rentures in- the publishing of poetry. In the ’thirties, I 


, , ‘arted a series of contemporary poetry at 2s 6d; hand- 


. comely printed: little books. Most of the poets were new- 
comers, though I also included W. J. Turner, Frank 
Eendon, Edwin Muir and Sylvia Lynd. But Clifford Dyment- 
_(a delightful lyrical poet), Hal Summers, and Dylan 
Thomas had hardly been heard of before. Nor had Norman 

- Cameron and Rayner Heppenstall. 

But the war came, frightening the publishers. in the 
teginning, and I had to discontinue the seriés.. After war 
Lad proved, as it had formerly proved, a tonic to poetry 
end the public interest in poetry, I started another series 
_ et 3s 6d, presented in a very small format. Here Dylan 
Thomas again appeared. Now what was the economic 
Losition of all that activity? It was most disappointing. The 
caly one of the unknown, younger poets who sold at all . 
well was Dylan Thomas. And one in a series òf prophetic 
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ventures: is not enough to satisfy a board gf directors oe a 
i publishing. house. I had to-close the second venture, as a | 
series.-I passed on Edwin Muir to Mr Eliot at Faber & Faber, 
a firm which remains the noblest and finest publisher cf 
' poetry today. Without the imprint of ‘Faber, ‘during the 
past quarter of a.century, English poetry would be‘ „muci 
the poorer, and we ought to pay our tribute to Geoffrey ~ 
Faber and T. S. Eliot, wha personally are responsible for 
this continued faith in the art of poetry, against: all comers, 
including (I am sure) their own accountants. 
_ But what do I mean by ecoriomic success in poetry today? 
- I said-that Dylan Thomas was the only one of the younger - 
poets who satisfied the accountants in- what was then 3 
comparatively benevolent publishing house. (And believ2 
- me, that is not a contradiction in terms!) It means thet 
<- Dylan Thomas’s little books sold about. 3,000 copies, Since 
- his death, and the heavily limelighted publicity given to it 
and to his work: generally, by the radio here and in-Americe, 
and by critics and promoters of spoken programmes. cf 
verse (his work lending itself admirably to that purpose), 
the sale of his Collected Poems has leapt up. I believe thet 
it has alréady reached far beyond the 10,000 mark. 

But what is that worth; in terms of present-day costs ‘of . 
publishing, and the high standard of living? It is certainl= 
not enough to keép a poet alive. And to the publisher, it 
- is merely a bagatelle,.on the financial side, though it 5 
-of great value to him in the matter of prestige, , and 

indirect publicity. Does a public’ reputation of this -kini 

- indicaté freedom for the poet to pursue his art as a profes ` 
sion, without the aid of other and interrupting. tasks? 
I can only speak from my own experience, as a poet » who 
has. been at work for some forty years.- 

I see that today, though a poet persists and becomes sū- . 
stantially known and established, his profession is not a 
_ bread-and-butter océupation, like that of the doctor,” or 
_ the lawyer. He has to do’ something else for “a living. So 
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my advice to the young poet is that he should begin by 
accepting this very real situation, and that he should make 
himself as comfortable as possible in an expensive world 
‘by earning his living at anything other than his poetry. 
There is a theory that the poet and the novelist should 
not- practise as a journalist, because it blunts his style. 
That seems to me like saying a composer should not play 
in an orchestra, day by day. The more a creative artist, . 
in whatever medium he works, is a jobbing craftsman 
earning his bread and butter with the same tools as he 
“uses during his moments of inspiration, the better for the 
expression of that inspiration! In’ any activity, the most 
desirable condition of work is that the worker should be 
able to live by it, or some aspect of it. It gives ‘him a status 
in society. Without-it, he tends to drift into amateurism, ` 
preciosity, and a morbid bohemianism that will end up in 
megalomania. It’ s very difficult to keep sane, in any case. 
A recognized job of work which can be called a vocation 
helps us in that way. It gives us the respect of our neigh- 
bours; and that is half-way to self-respect. 
That brings us to a consideration of society today; the 
climate in which the contemporary poet has to work. Let 
"us ask ourselves what sort of weather he’s having., Critics 


'.. of literature who take the historical view, and especially f 


those who, like John Addington Symonds, believe that the: 
law of evolution applies to aesthetics as well as to material . 
affairs, say that the individual writer, arid especially the 
sensitive poet, is conditioned by his place in any cycle of. 
literary and social life in which he happens to be born. 
It is hard to refute that. It is obvious that a poet writing 
in the fourteenth century, or the sixteenth, with the English 
language as his medium, is handling stuff that is young, 
. fresh and full of surprises. The air of morning is different 
from the air of late afternoon. It smells of hope, and gay 
adventure. It makes us naive without being self-conscious; 
the ideal state for poetic vitality. 
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A Chaueer, | a Shakespeare; could say ‘things that a poet 
` today has, ina way, been robbed of, not only -by the. fact 
that: they have already been said in a medium fresher then’ 
‘his, own, but also becatise the general climate of social. 
- mood has , become sophisticated.and even stale. That fact 


- may account for much of the poetry ‘written in Ameria . `. 


and England during the past quarter of a century. It has 
zan element of the cynical, sodden American newspaper- - 
man’ about it, with nothing too sacred, too innocent to De 
handled ‘with. mockery and slick derision. The cult of the 
` garbage-Ccan, the ‘damp souls of housemaids’, the image-y 
of the machine-age and the bureaucratic contempt for the 
size.and dignity of the individual,. has shown itself as the 


very . antithesis of morning freshness, of pure melocic ` ~ 


_ delight both in mood and language. It is the same in all 
‘the arts. Their disease-is the disease of society; -a society 
seemingly in the late stages of an evolutionary period, in 
which: hope, adventure, passionate and elementary faith, are 
swinging down into decadence and probably self-destruction. 

_ Trat is one way of looking at the situation today. But is 
` it real; is it final and complete? I don’t believe it, I believe 
tw two things: thatthe world is always young, and that tie 
world is always old. It is a subjective fact. When Voltaire, 
in old age, was mumbling his jaws in his garden at Ferney, 
he Saw the -world as we are inclined to see it today; a 
degraded, hopelessly complicated: organism, stale-mated dy 
too-muchnéss. But. Wordsworth was young at that. time, 
and Mozart too, ‘when all the.trees were green, ‘lad’. 
They were initiates, peopling a new and empty universe ` 
‘afresh; in the dawn of new ideas, new faiths, new forms of 
‘beauty; everything new, everything bursting i into tae.” 
young foliage of hope. > - 

So there are always two conditions of society, determined 
not by historical fact; or by position in the cycle of evoluticn, 
- but by the age of the- individuals ‘struggling within that 
eos -To believe a is to See much of the > 
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ideology that governs mankind today. It is an assertion 
that what matters, what is fundamentally real, is the point 


` of view of the individual man or’ woman, in any place, at 
‘gny period, and under any economic or moral circum- 


stance. It seems ta me that people are coming round again 
to that belief, after several decades of increasing frustra- , 


tion in pursuit of what ‘has been called the democratic 


. way of life; a way that has begun to encroach upon the 


self-respect ofthe- individual, to enclose him within a 


`- physical well-being that has become `a, prison, within a 


safety that has become’ a bore. Communities here and 
there may be better fed, better housed, and:’more stably _ 
employed; but they are also being standardized, they are’ 
lso being spiritually reduced.. And that is taking place - 
everywhere, not only in countries behind the Iron Curtain: 
But was the past any better in this respect? For the ` 
majority of folk life is.a matter of submission to a master, 
end there is little difference whether that master be the 
Eeneyolent State, or a limited company, or a feudal lord. 
The keyword remains — submission. We all have to submit 


© something, in order to be members one. with another. 


Et has always been so. Thé poet is no exception; though he - 


. has frequently claimed to be. We may say that the whole -~ 


gesture of the Romantic Movement is to that purpose; 
the revolt against submission. But this also implies mis- 
understandings and difficulties in the past; as between the - 
poet and society. And again we. come back to the realiza- 
tion that men and women are concerned, for the majority ` 
cf their time and with most of their energy, in earning a - 
Lying, and that other considerations, of the mind and the 


e spirit, as represented. by art and religion, have. but a pre- 


y 


carious hold’ upon their attention; certainly, only a second- - 
ary hold — and with a vast number, not even a fourthly! 
That is no new state of affairs. I referred just now to 


` Shakespeare’s rather savage reference to the mob; the mob - 


that threw. up its sweaty nightcaps in some fickle recogni- - 
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tion of an idea presented to them by the TEN 
` That reference was made by an angry poet, one robbed of 
` what he believed to. be.a just appreciation of his work; a 
poet who -realized that the higher the poet climbs in the 
practice of his art, the more he is likely to meet with- 
` solitude. Maybe that is why, in his farewell to poetry-at the 
end of The Tempest, he makes. Prospero ay ‘And .my end 
‘is in despair’. 

That, no doubt, was a cpi matter too. ti is impos- 
_ sible to sort out the ingredients of our human condition: ` 
_ to.say, this is-due to my own state of mind and health; 
that is due to the way society is behaving toward me. But. 
we can be certain of one thing, as we study more closely _ 
the records of history, the memoirs and letters of men and 
women who had to face this problem in the past; we can 
be certain that there has never been a time when anybody 
with something unusual to say, or with something unique 
and original to present, did not find his intentions misunder- 
stood, or ignored, or most vehemently. opposed. It seems” 
“that there is in human nature, especially human nature: 
in the mais, a spirit of perverseness, of positive evil, which 
either dreads’ or hates unadulterated truth, undisguised 
beauty. The litter-hug is always at work where more than ' 
- . a handful of people are gathered together; and this applies 
to the prospects and provinces of the mind, .as well as to 
- our public parks and the preservations of the. National 
Trust. It is as though there were a National Distrust! a 


. national distrust of the more exalted features of the 


human spirit, ‘and of its achievements. 

That is why the life-story of the artist, aid of the 
religious devotee, is usually one of renunciation, an en- 
forced renunciation that, for bis own sake and the salva- 
tion of- his dignity, he has called a-virtue. It is a sort of 
sour grape policy, to be found in‘all religious systems, and 
all the processes of self-dedication: to the arts,’ ‘Sciences; 
and other, non-commercial activities. 
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Since this: has always been so, we can be sure that 
society is no different today from what it was a hundred 
. ears, or a thousand years ago. Its interests are mainly, 
and primarily, material. And that fact determines the 
` mental attitude, and the degree of interest, toward the 
“erts. But.J do not see a cause for- gloom or pessimism in 
this. It is surely a tonic discovery, to find that we are in 
xo worse case today, as poets and prophets, than our fore- 
runners have been, through the long story of mankind. > 
The record 6f our prototypes in the Old Testament, for 
example, is a record of hardship, exile, mockery and ' 
indifference. 

That brings me to my third point: the personal problem 
cf the poet. We have looked, briefly. enough, at the 
economic and the social situation. We have found that they 
ere generally inimical today; but that they have always 
Leen the same in the past. , Grub,Street has old foundations — 
probably Roman! 

Of course it brings an element of resentment into the 
poet’s nature, and often into his work. This has been aug- 
mented lately by disappointment because two world wars 
Lave split a reasonably ordered structure and have’ failed 
t usher in the Golden Age promised by politicians. As 
though war could do anything constructive! High hopes of 
a new freedom having been dashed, poets have. looked 
around to see their fellow creatures still making the age- 
cld gestures of fear, greed and mistrust; still showing the 
ancient indifference to the voice of the prophet and the 
, snger—with a few exceptions that only make personal 

` failure all the more bitter. That has resulted in a kind of 
trade-unionism in all the arts, which has set dut to standard- 
ize the work in literature, music, painting and architecture. 

Individuals in the arts have gone their own way at their | 
' peril; the. peril of being ignored or written off as old- 
fashioned, reactionary, and all the rest of it. But here 
again is nothing new. Fashions have always dictated who 
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‘shall be acclaimed, and who TORE Y neglected. Rose 
Macaulay wrote a marvellous novel on this theme years 
` ago. It cis called ` T hey, were Deféated, and it shows what 
chagrin the poet Robert Herrick had to face when he re- 
visited his* old. uhiversity, ‘Cambridge, in middle life,’ to` 
find that his-kind. of poetry was hopelessly démodé, in 
favour of an affected school called the metaphysicals.. That ` 
is a delightful book, ‘much neglected today. 

But the danger of all schools of literary fashion is, that 
they. give the practitioners a false sense of authority and 
security. They shut off their members from the general 
public. Present .history has not shown exceptions to ‘that. 
‘rule. Poets of our time may complain that the public’ 
ignores them. But listen to some words written by the late 
Desmond MacCarthy, printed today in a selection of the 
poems of- Robert Trevelyan, who” has never received 
adequate appreciation because his work is deceptively i 
simple; and in a tradition whichis called out of date. 
- Here is what MacCarthy Says: ; 


‘Of. course, the predicament of some poets is chiefly their fault; 
what they write few can desire to-read — dim futilitarians, ‘or 
those who seemi to belch-a poem out of the.dark belly of some 
private hell. I was not thinking of them but of skilful poets who, 
without wide renown,’ find so few purchasers that nobody will’. 
publish them except at their own cost. Then I stopped to reflect: 
- doubtless there were more of them today- than ever before, but 
had I not known nòt a few poets of an éarlier generation who, 
had never received a tithe of the’ recognition that was their due? 
- Who had seldom sold out an edition of three or four hundred . 
copies? And then R. C. Trevelyan occurred to me. He published 
his first poems in 1898. For fifty years he has been playing to 
an almost empty hall.’ ee ah ae 

: Butthat does not. happen only to minor poets. We have - 
_ to remember that some thirty or forty years after the death | 
"of Keats, Dante Gabriel Rossetti was able to buy a copy of- 
: the first eaga of the. 21819 volume eee some 
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of the greatest poems in our language. And we all know 
_ the wise-crack about the old lady in an audience, a lecture 
audience, who inquired, ‘What are Keats?’ So much for 
zhe general public and its interest in poetry. There is. no’ 
such thing. I am doubtful, indeed, if there is 5 sich. a thing 
as a general public. 
` So what is the poet to do; how is he to yelper himself 
as’ an artist? I don’t mean. ‘eeonouiieally, for that matter 
nas already been dealt with. But having assured himself of 
a living, what else has he to do to win that serenity of 
. mind which shall make his personality so calm that it will 
reflect the universe as nearly as possible without distortion? 
This brings-us to the heart of the matter. It is,a private. 
matter, and in consequence there are ‘no dogmas, -no 
orthodoxy, which can -be preached. `The preparation of 
-oneself for the art of poetry, as for any other art, or indeed 
‘any occupation demanding an extension of one’s faculties 
~o their utmost, and a little beyond; such a preparation is 
a religious process. It demands, a constant communication 
vith that inward light which is commonly called faith. 
The poet, if he is to survive as a poet, must believe in some- 
thing, and believe in it naturally, unselfconsciously, - and. 
with a- passionate gaiety. And that something must be 
‘within himself; call it an ego, call it a philosophy of life, 
call it God if you like. That is perhaps the simplest defini- 
tion. God! But we have to define that much-used’ word a`’ 
knttle. . 
I should say it represents the constant light « of j joy with 
which a person receives the experiences of life, moment by 


- moment, whether they be painful or pleasant. This joy is 


= kind of preparedness, a condition of fully conscious 
are ide by which we can savour the experience upon the 
‘ palate of the soul, and wring from it the utmost under- 
‘standing, while recognizing it for what it is in itself and 
. Hr what it contributes toward the general sum of, things 
ia a universe ‘that is Uterally a untt.. . To feel Hat sense of 
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singleness, of the one suffusing ‘the many, is to see eae 
with poetic authority, as Dante, as Spinoza, as Wordsworth 
' saw. Those three men of pure vision were never fashion- 
` able, nor did they lose confidence in themselves because of 
that lack of an audience. Given: that.inward joy, | which is 
a kind of confident humility, the poet is assured of his-work 
creating a public sooner or later. It has always been so.. 
_ That is the position of the: poet today.. I think that, 
considering the special disturbances and fears of our time, 
With science.outstripping wisdom, and ‘wars breaking : up 
.the existing structure of society, our ‘poets, especially” ` 
those of the post-war generation, are showing both courage, 
an honest, regard for technique, and a determination that 
' once again the sanctity of the individual shall be asserted ` 
in the face of that Moloch, the Servile State. That is our 
_ particular peril. today — the threat of standardization, by 
political machinery, and by the hazard of our centralized 
- machinery of instruction — the telévision, the radio, the 
. Press and the cinema. The poet has to fight against all 
those influences, if he is to survive, and to help men and 
‘women to survive as responsible and joyous individuals. 
- Let me end by quoting a poem which appreciates that duty. — 
It is a prayer to St. Lucy, written by John Heath-Stubbs, 
one of the generation who emerged during the last war. 


At this our solstice of history, 
‘Santa Lucia, pray for me — 
‘You, whose too bright, offending eyes, | _ 
3 _Like leonids fell from your face of skies: . AS 
‘ Since I must do. my difficult work, ` i 
‘Sixty per cent, at least, in the dark, 
Ascended virgin make petition . 
-~ Iam not quite blinded by erudition, 
“ Lest the black pride of intellect ~ 
My senses, or my heart, infect. 
These are the yeats where, still in vain, - 
' We scan the unlimited heavens of pain,. se 
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Va T brick cottage in the village of East Chaldon in 
Dorset, Theodore’ Francis, Powys, the author of Mr 
Weston’s Good Wine, lived for the greater part: of his ` 
There all his writing was done; there he married, and 
e his children were born. 
efore he came to Dorset he had lectured on literature, 
chools on the south coast, and had farmed in Suffolk. ` 
ver met anyone who: heard one of: his lectures, but he 
1 often to speak of the terror-that possessed him on 
ing into the disapproving eyes of thé assembled school- 
ters or mistresses for in.those days English Literature 
‘more than suspect. l 
hey say, however, that he was a good farmer. And he ` 
dd; no ‘doubt,, have been a successful farmer ‘had not 
urge to write become so strong in him. 
me day he sold his farm and moved away “from the 
coast, looking for a quiet spot, some -backwater fit 
‘for a hermit, or maybe a writer of books. 
ast Chaldon was the place he found; the ‘Madder’: of 
tales sheltering under Madder Hill: It lies between the © 
and the great barren heath west of Poole Harbour and 
hill above the village that looks like a crouching lion 
led nee Chaldon. av 
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In those early. days in Dorset, Theodore was often filled 
with profound melancholy; full of doubt as to the future 
and the value of his work. Hé’ was like a man starting out 
on some quest, scanning the horizon with his anxious 
grey ,eyes, unsure of any finality save the only certain 
ending spoken in one of his fables ‘Lie thee down Oddity!’ 

In the Soliloquies of a Hermit he wrote: ‘I am without 
belief — a belief is too easy a road to God.’ He’ seemed to- 
have ‘lost the truth in this world’ but simply following | his 
own genius, in time the truth returned to him., 

Theodore worked slowly. Winter and summer: he would 
write for a few hours, copying and re-copying the sentences ` 
in longhand, until a single page had been written, trimmed 
and perfected. But although he wrote so si he did not >, 
miss a day, year in year out. : 
- After his morning’s work he would go out into the 
garden and, taking’ up-a fork or a hoe, would attack the 
increasing armies of weeds, “trying, to coax „potatoes or 
beans out of the shallow rocky soil. 

For years this battle continued but in the end the garden 
got the better of him. The bindweed, the marestails and 
the nettles moved closer. Eventually he abandoned it to 
them and the tufts of couch grass, that waved in the 
- summer wind like an old woman’s hair. 

‘Curiously enough, this defeat did not des him. He’ 
had never really liked gardening and now he was free to 
-walk on the bare hills all the afternoon. ' 

‘-He was a great walker. In the autun mists or the 
sparkling summer rain he would. stride over the -hills, 
` full of ‘his own thoughts; avoiding all strangers who hap- 
pened ‘to cross his path. Sometimes the’ grey woollen fog ` 
-would come streaming inland and the melancholy fog- ' 
-horns would’moan in the channel. The bent thorn trees 
turned into knarled dold men and.the dripping. gorse into_ 

_ 2rouching beasts. Theodore loved the sea tnists for they 
matched his sombre autumnal moods.. ; 
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‘But most ‘of all he loved the sun and hated to turzi his 
. back to it. Then he could say with the painter, ee l 
‘The San, my dear, the Sun is God’. - 

‘On these .walks that would often take the whole of a 
long summėr: îs. afternoon many: of the ideas for -his stories 


` came to him: Old: village tales turned and re-turned:.over 


in his ‘mind; an inscription on a tombstone.. They grew in - 


his thoughts as he- walked until they. were ready to be 


written. down, a perfect short story or a jewel-like fable. ~ 
_In ‘these secret valleys, these hidden tracks- where all 


i the lusts ańd'fears, and happiness too, of centuries. is pent ` 


up, many episodés in his books, like that in the hauntingly 

beautiful House with the Echo happened to. himself.. . 
Inthe Oy Mr Dove leads him into-his garden. ‘Nowy,’ g 

he said, ‘you shall hear ‘the echo; listen.’ Mr Dove called 


` ‘Theodore, Theodore!’ The echo answered. ..  _ 


-~ He returns there one wild autumn evening and sees no l 
light in the house, 


"I passed down. the hill ‘and opened the ‘gates of the .. 


House with the Echo. I walked: by the drive and knocked 


_at the door. My knocking reverberated through the house; 


it sounded in all the Toomey as a knock will. when | a ead 


_ is empty. 


` along a’ path that. I knew led to the place where the echo ~ `’ 


~ “I stood still and Tens the eae eine I heard was the 
rain falling. I found my way round the house and went 


could be heard. 
‘I called out to ee ah “Theodore, Theodore? 7 No - 
reply came. - 
‘And then I asked ‘in quite a a low tone. .“Is Mr Dove 


f dead?” “Dead”, responded the echo.’ 


` -Theodore Francis Powys was born at. Shirley in Desy 


shire and later the family. moved to Dorchešter, the county © E 


town of Dorset. where he attended the Grammar School 


. occupying the very seat yani Thomas aay had rused 


“many years before. 
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ti ‘was a large family, for there were. eleven children, 
` all gifted in their ways either in literature or art. Theodore 
was the third son. His brothers John. Cowper and Llewelyn 
` are both well known as. writers and at one time all.three 
lived in ‘or near the village of East Chaldon. Besides them 
Littleton: and Bertie and Phillipa have all written books 
and.Gertrude was a famous artist. 

John Cowper and Llewelyn first achieved ice. Theodore 
was slow. to mature. and perfect ‘his art. For many years, 
‘publishers and editors would’ have none of him and 
Theodore ‘worked on without recognition. -His cupboards 


became filled with manuscripts copied and recopied’ 


laboriously in longhand. When finally he became known 


A 


his. books were published in quick succession, for he only . 


needed to open one of those es doors to proie a 
_ ready-made novel or a short story. ° 

He used to say that his characters. were not real Snie 
for a story-teller is an inventor of people and things and 
places. But to me his characters are real enough, those time- 
_ less men of the Dorset villages, that could as easily be 
ancient Hebrews or Saxon Serfs. Though he has constructed 
them anew in his own thought and language, I can recog- 
-nize many of them: Mr Balliboy, Shepherd Poose, Parson 


l Hayhoe: His characters are real enough; unless they be God 


or. the devil-or maybe a’ ‘corpse or a Holy Crumb. 
-Tọ picture my father in his early days at East Galan 
> one cannot do better than read this description of himself 


in The Soliloquies of a. Hermit, in the guise of a certain | 


Mr Thomas. He is seen through the eyes of a young City 
” fellow who has come down.from London: for the shooting. 


“The garden that Mr Thomas cultivatéd was“round about his - 


- house; and his house was inthe middle of a grass field; and any- 
one going past could see the lines of potatoes when Mr Thomas 
planted them. And round the. garden were very old railings. 


I was talking to Mr Thomas one day and leaning over the railings, 


and they fell in pieces. I said I was very sorry; Mr Thomas only 
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` smiled. And I said, being annoyed:, “Why can rt you get some 
good iron railings oun your EPEA. Mr Thomas looked at 
mé ‘with extrème sorrow. - 

‘I remember. first seeing’ Mr “Thomas under ie a iiie 
"nose of the Giant Cliff, for his village is neär the sea. I had been . 
shooting rabbits with a rifle, and I was beginning to climb the 
narrow path that leads to the top of, the cliff when I noticed a 
man moving along by the rocks towards the path. While I was 
_ -on the shore he must: have been amongst the rocks, and now he 
began to climb the. cliff behind me taking care to. keep a good | 
distance. away. When I rested, he-rested,. and he seemed’ most 
- unwilling tò catch me up. He no doubt sd to himself, ‘“There-is 
“no hurry; I will wait here until that person is gone.’ Well, T 
: waited just over the brow of the cliff, where he could not see me, 

” and when he did appear I inquired of him the way to his village. 
-And like all nervous people he could not-give me a direct answer; _ 
he spoke as if he did not know. And then he told me the different 
attributes of the ways that I might takes and last of all he piispa f 
to show me the way. himself.’ f 
` Many years later when Theador had become well known : 
and his books were all written; when his eldest son was 
-dead and the weeds covered his garden_like a flowering mat, 
bindweed and marestails and- nettles woven hopelessly 
together; when the trees he had; planted and shielded from” 
the March winds now gave himi shelter in their turn, he © 
wrote in The Countryman Magazine -an article on ‘the . 
vee and garden where ‘he had lived these’ y rae 


a oe not know that I have seen a cottage so ‘mock. like a doll’s 

house’ as ours. An ugly one, too! But here in this haunted village, 

_ where even a hedgehog has his fancies, a little’ ugliness may often 

hide more comfort than ‘displeasure. I hate the daizity cottage of 

modern nicety; the build of ours is far- ‘more to my ‘mind. One 

is supposed to sigh, as though one should worship, when the door 

is opened and one beholds a jade carving. I would. prefer-to see _ 

a black -bottle, that a Poor man may at least becorne better 

; acquainted with. i P 
: “Only see our Ha as it is, my dear. friends, A dott’ s house 
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made of bricks that once weré red, and now by. the ‘damp sea - 
mists have lost their colour; martins’ nests under the. eaves, in 


. which the birds twitter at night as if they tell God’s secréts. A’ 


half-acre of, grassy garden, the sound. of: trains when the wind 


` isin the north, ond the g ofi ee gaste is, all, we have 
` to boast of. 


‘Of course we’ are proud of our r weeping ash, but we r not 
hope that our weeping ash is proud of us. Though I think the 
pile of faggots that we have,in the back garden really considers ' 


- us as people of imagination because we have prepared for a cold 


winter, when I shall chop the firewood and wonder way I can 
never remember. good poetry as I used: to ‘do. -i 
‘If you look for sweet williams beside our door, you ‘will. A l 


; ‘find bindweed, and in the- garden you will Aaly see haycock 3 


where there should be potatoes. ; 
-When the grass. is cut I make the haycocks, ‘and-can hide ` 


. behind one of them so that I am not noticed from the road. But. 
' all things tend to their end, and even the finest haycock will. 


“ „settle at.last-into the earth. So.that when November. comes a” 


-little heap of sodden grass is ‘all that remains. I suppose I. Ought Ú 
to be môre ‘tidy, but ‘one is as one is made to be. ` si 


‘A home is ‘sweet to ‘childhood, and sweet to age. I like to sea 


-_ the’same fields each day. Even the very plainness, of our cottage 


- attracts me the more to it. I do not ‘care to roam as T used todo | 
“over the far hills. My horizon is closing in, I now find myself 


inore pleasantly diverted sitting ‘at ease under the ash tree than 


; “stepping briskly in a wanton manner over the ‘high downs. The 
tide is at the’ebb and I draw to home.’ i 


Of Theodore’ s early writing, his ek before the great. 
masterpieces Mr Weston’s Good Wine, Unclay, and the | 
incomparable Fables, came into being,. his brother ‘John 
Cowper" wrote in the American- Century Magazine: ~ 


‘He séems to write of Dorset scenery and, ‘of Dorset peasants - 


l from a point of -view that isolates that dévoted section of the earth 
_as completely-from all others as the Limbo in Dante’s Divine 

~- `. Comedy is isolated from earth and hell and purgatory and heaven. , 
- The stretch of country occupied by these luckless hamlets, o¥er- 


” shadowed we the -merciless “moods”? of God, seems in fact to` be. 
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lifted ‘up or lowered down beyond the common earths level; until 
` it is so soaked by fairy rains and sò blighted: by magic moons as to. 
become rather a projection of one man’s creative mind.than a 
reproduction of any actual. human province. The country dialect- 
as T. F. Powys uses it, becomes itself a sort of modifying and 
transfiguring. medium through which thé events are seen 

. remotely, at a distance, as if through a filmy mist. But within 
that mist, within this magic circle, how we become aware of 

. every least gesture of these fantastic and unhappy persons, of 
every stick and stone in these-haunted roads, of’ every crack and 
manay: in these persecuted houses!’ 


* Llewelyn, his younger Poher who ao The F iiss ' 
said tọ him: ‘Theodore, you can write about a bias write 
l about i a log of wood or an old boot or a flea...’ wrote in his - 
F book ‘Skin Sor Skin: 


_ -Never for a single moment, since he reached the age’ of 
. discretion, has Theodore given so much as a sunflower seed for 
X the busy practical life of our Western World, that shallow, un- 
`^ reflective life, which appears to be so exactly adapted to the taste 
of most Anglo-Saxons. He ‘is like. a sportsman who has left his 
fellow pheasant-shooters to go down into the niarshlands. after 
snipe.. He is hunting a wild bird indeed, a bird that flies Agma: 

ə is hunting God. — 

‘Like a melancholy-eyed beagle moving in and out .of the 
racken, he has smelt God: and will not be called off. For more 
han a quarter of a century he has been the manoeuvring, 

corrigible eavesdropper, who is always on the alert to hear, _ 
‘rough cranny or pee what Gods says when He ‘talks to ` 

elf.’ . 








es ” ey 


In 1939 he eas ill. aid. when iri 1940 the: T O 


ied last, November, an old man that had been at 
peace ‘with lifand was now equally at peace’with death. . 
In 1941 when he had recovered from Be long ' illness he. | 
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wrote to a friend: ‘I have retired. ‘I have’ no-book to sell, 
nothing for anyone. I am oka | content, ne 
nothing.’ ea 
He likéd that word retired Pr aul often repeat it in _ 
connection with himself. ‘I have- retired’ he would say, 
‘like any, honest tradesman.’ And had Theodore known 
~ that. after his death’ the Registrar wrote iri his book — 7 
‘Occupation: Author’ and in brackets, by some curious.’ 
‘chance, the word ‘retired’, he would have been filled with . 
quiet satisfaçtion. : 
Now he no longer wrote. But.as his Aih returned to ' 
him he walked again in the quiet paths and secret valleys. 
Among these hills he found whatever it is that men look 
.for, on the bare. heath, in the busy streets or in human 
hearts: He had found the wild bird that flies zig-zag. .. 
In his fable Darkness and Nathaniel, Nathaniel, who all 
‘his life had worshipped Light is at last won over to Darkness 
as ‘Theodore was reconciled to death. 


>» “Light, when he. was my friend, yas always promising 1 me | 
pleasure,’’ said Nathaniel, holding Darkness yet nearer to his ” 
bosom. “Every morning- he would say to: me, in his light and airy 
manner, ‘Run ‘out. now, Nathaniel; on the moor or in the lanes ` 
you will meet a maid“who. will Gall to you to come to her. Dear 
? Darkness, have you anything. to give?’ 
"© “T give eternal Longings,”” replied Darkness, ‘ ‘and after that 
true happiness.”’ ` ae 
“And what is true ee asked Nathaniel. 5 
‘ “Death,” replied Darkness; ; 


-Though Theodore is dead ‘his books will ‘live on, read - 
. always by the discerning few, when many more popular 
-works have long been forgotten. He was one of the great 
- writers of his age. Perhaps of any age. And in the village of 
` Mappowder, where he died, the Quiet Man of Dorset will | 
become a legend. 
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audience that attended the revival of The. Golden 

Cockerel at Covent.Garden who were’ acquainted with 
the substance of the fourteen operas which preceded that. 
example of Rimsky-Korsakov’s operatic output. For the 
most part the general musical public of this generation have . 
been nurtured on such symphonic.specimens as Sheherazade 
and the Spanish COR: and‘one or two popular excerpts 
from the composer’s operas such as the ‘Flight of the Bumble 
Bee’ from Tsar Saltan and the. ‘Hindu Merchant’s Song’ 
‘from Sadko — both being deprived | of their real significance 
by removal from their context. Survivors from the audiences 
which flocked to the memorable Drury Lane seasons in 
1913.and 1914 presented by the late Sir Joseph Beecham 
are “probably a greatly diminished band, but those who. 
remain will vividly recall the triumphant success achieved’ 
by Ivan the Terrible-(The Maid of Pskov), . in which the 
great, Shalyapin appeared in the title role, and 4 Night in 
May. Even those fortunates,. however, can hardly have 
appreciated the splendours of the complete operatic output 
of: Rimsky-Korsakov, a composer unrivalled in the country 
of his birth for the quality and quantity of his contribution 
to the operatic fe pectorg: Since those- far-off days there have 
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Deen some sporadic performances here of a certain imiport- 
-ance. In-1931 there was a Russian Season at-the Lyceum 
A Theste urider the artistic direction ‘af Sir Thomas Beecham, 
‘she scheme of which included: The Tsar’s Bridé, with 
shalyapin’ again leading the cast, and the magnificently nŠ 
.Dicturėsque Sadko., In 1945 we-were given a broadcast | 
“version of The T: ale of Tsar Saltan and six years later. a 

similar performance of Kitezh.— considered by many to,bé 
zhe, composer’s operatic masterpiece. A full-dress stage ` 
. “resentation of The Snow Maiden by the Sadler’s Wells ` 
_Sompany in 1947. will be remembered by. all who witnessed 
chat performance. Even including the two above-mentioned 
Sroadcasts there still remains a balance of eight works with 
which the British ‘musical public is unacquainted. ‘These, 
; aes in order of composition, are Mlada, Christmas Eve « 
Revels; Mozart and Salieri, ‘Boyarina Vera Shéloga, The 
` Tsar’s Bride, A Kashchei the Deathless and Pan 
Voyevoda. . 

Rimsky-Korsakov? s operas were classified by. Cheshikhin, 
che historian of Russian opera,‘in three categories relating 
zò their style, namely; declamatory, synthetic and melodic, 
ut as the foremost Russian musicologists do not accept this - 
classification without reserve and as the composer himself 
ayas not a party to it it would be safer to dispense with it’ as 
an aid to _the evaluation ‘of his miusico-dramatic works. Of 
„nuch greater importance is the knowledge of the sources of ` 
“nspiration’ “and of the. principles underlying Rimsky- 
Xorsakov’s process of operatic composition. 

It is well known to students of Russian music. “that when 
zhe five composers constituting the Balakirev Circle, dubbed. . 
Dy the eminent contemporary art-critic, Vladimir Stasov, 
-he Kuchka (or Mighty Little Heap) began to formulate ’ 
-heir new operatic principles they were inspired-on the one 
` Sand by the two farnous operas of- Glinka — 4 Life for the ` 
Tsar and Ruslan and Ludmila:.These earned ‘him the 
. ‘Ronourable title’ of ‘The ‘Father of Rusan Opera. The first- 
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- named work was based on historical fact, and its music was 
spiced - -with appropriate folk-material: The second intro- 
duced the element of the fantastic and supernatural and 
~ its -musical substance contained a considerable proportion 
of Oriental material. It has been said of Glinka’s popular 
orchestral folk-fantasy, Kamarinskaya, that it was the, acorn f 
to which the oak of the Russian symphonic treasury owes 
its origin. The same may safely be affirmed of that com- 
poser’s two operas. The influence of the Oriental element 
- has been all-pervading both in symphonic and operatic `- 
music. As to the supernatural,- such operas as Rimsky- 
` Korsakov’s Kashchei the Deathless, The Snow Maiden, Tsar. 
Saltan, Kitezh and The Golden Cockerel are all to be 
regarded as having derived from Ruslan and Ludmila. . 
- But there- was another,’ and equally fundamental, 
inspirational source. To this, whilst adhering to.it in some 
instances, Rimsky-Korsakov was by no means consistently 
faithful. The Balakirev Circle adopted what they imagined, 
owing to their unfamiliarity with the Wagnerian literature, 
to be a-novel réformative principle. The earliest Russian. | 
-‘opera to be constructed on this principle was by 
Dargomizhsky, with whom all the members of: the Circle ’ 
were well-acquainted, It was called The Stone Guest, being 
based on the Don Juan statue episode. In this the Composer - 
had sought ‘a purification of the Operatic form in the `. 
- elimination of the conventional solos, arias and choruses. 
Furthermore, he résolved to dispense with the concocted ` 
. libretto, and The Stone Guest is set to music without alter- 
- ation of a single word of the original text of Pushkin’s © 
dramatic poem: This -austere , operatic — principle “was 
` subsequently followed by Musorgsky- when composing his 
unfinished opera based on. Gogol’s: The Matchmaker, again 
by Rimsky-Korsakov in his Mozart and Salieri and, 
‘curiously enough, by Rachmaninov in_his little-known | 
The Niggardly Knight — the two latter Derg set to texts - 
of Pushkin. - ; 
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During his whole creative life Rimsky gravitated between - 
these inspirational sources but, as the above-quoted 
Cheshikhin points out, there is to be observed running 
through most of-his operas, and more especially in those in 
which he portrays pagan deities (Snowmaiden, Milada, 
Christmas Eve Revels) and in his happy treatment of 
Russian fairy-tales (Sadko, Saltan and Kashchet) an imprint 
ef optimism and joy of life which are the direct antithesis 
af Tchaikovsky’s | ‘elegant pessimism’. . 

Having briefly outlined Rimsky- -Korsakov’s creative. 
characteristics we may proceed to deal-with the literary and 

-dramatic substance of his operatic’output. This will be 
treated in order of composition. Two works will be omitted; 
namely, Servilia, on a Roman subject, and Pan Voyevoda, 


“hich has a Polish background. Both are untypical and ` | 


have, moreover, long since disappearéd from the Russian 
eperatic repertory. This article, being intended to stimulate 
interest in those operas which have not yet been seen in 
this country it would be a stultification to include: works 
ignored in the land of their composer’s origin. 
Pskovityanka (known here both ‘as The -Maid of Pskov 
.and Tyan the Terrible) was the first of three operas in which 
that dread monarch ‘makes an appearance. It is a musical , 
~ersion of a drama by the Russian poet Mey. Its literary 
basis is Ivan’s descent with his army upon the hitherto ~ 
autonomous city of Pskov which he intends.to deprive of 
its prerogative. Discovering that-the Governor’s adopted 


` . daughter is the child of a woman whom many years before 


he had himself betrayed, he is impelled to-act with the - 
` greatest possible clemency. Ivan the Terrible, in addition 
' fo its historical interest, contains some references to folk- . 
lore which result. in softening its sometimes austere har- 
monies: Shalyapin’s appearance in the title-role in the 
-kury Lane production i in 1913 is an pntorectavie dramatic 
experience. 

Rimsky-Korsakov’s second opera, A Night in May, which 
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is in three acts and four scenes, is the first.of three works ` 


based.on material’ derived from: Nicólai Gogol, -often called 
the Russian Dickens. It is one of the first series of the famous 
stories entitled Evenings on a Farm near: Dikarika, another 


being the story called Sorochinsky: Fair, adopted for -_ 


Musorgsky’ s unfinished opera of that name. Near a village 


in Little-Russia stands a haunted house beside a lake.. 
According to legend it had: been occupied by a Pole whose ` ` 


‘second marriage brought upon. his daughter a stepmother’ s 
hatred. In despair'the girl: drowns herself. She is trans- 
formed into a rusalka (water-nymph). In revenge she lures 


her stepmother into the water but:loses sight of her among’ 


the many submerged nymphs. This story is related- by 
Levko, son of the village Headman, to Hanna, his betrothed. 
On discovering that he has a rival suitor.in his own father 
he arranges with some friends to fool his parent. Disturbed 
by a noise outside his dwelling, the Headman rushes oùt in 


the dark, and mistaking his sister-in-law for, the ringleader, ` 


locks her up. On realizing his error he concludes that his 
son is to blame. The sequél of the story told by Levko to 
his Hanna is that when visiting the banks of the lake he is 


implored by the unfortunate rusalka to: identify her step- ` 
mother, and succeeds in doing so. He is. rewarded by a 


letter purporting tó. emanàte from a ‘high official source 


X 


.commanding the Headman to expedite the marriage of . 


his son to Hanna. In this opera Rimsky-Korsakov, i ignoring 


the tenets- of his associates, adopts a consistently melodic - 


- style, with separate duets, trios and.the like. 


The element of the saperai is, again diacovarable’ in 


the composer’s. next opera, The Snowmaiden, whose ' 


‘libretto. was founded on an epic play by his friend the. 


celebrated dramatist, A. N. Ostrovsky, entitled The’ Snow. 


Queen, which had been produced in -1873 with instrumental 
music by Tchaikovsky — considered markedly inferior to 
that ,of Rimsky’s' opera. This was deeply inspired. by his. 
environment -during its composition wien staying on the 
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estate of Stelyovo. Its rural life and charming scenery con- 
tributed greatly to the inspiration of ‘one ‘always: sub- 
ceptible to the beauties of nature. ‘Everything’, he wrote 
in his Memoirs, ‘was in harmony with my pantheistic mood 
and my passionate enthusiasm for The Snowmaiden.’ To: 
‘this is to be attributed the ease and rapidity with which its 
composition proceeded. 
_ Snegurochka, daughter of Frost and Spring, is deaf to 
- her parents’ warning-and seeks ‘companionship among 
mortals. Her heart is warmed by the songs of .Lel the 
_ shepherd, who, however, being in love with Kupava, fails 
to respond.. But Mizguir, to whom Kupava is affianced, is 
so fascinated by Snegurochka that he deserts his betrothed. 
S Snegurochka, bewildered, returns to her mother who in . 
maternal solicitude, bestows on her child the power of 
human lové. As a result of her newly- acquired sensibility, 
” Snegurochka reciprocates Mizguir’s passion. But no soonér 
has she done so than a ray-of the warm spring sun dissolves 
her frail body and she floats heavenwards in a vapour. 
Mlada is entitled an opera-ballet and is in four acts and 
an apotheosis. This work has a curious history. In 1872 the 
director’ of: the Imperial Theatres invited Cui, Borodin, 
“Musorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov to collaborate in the 
~ composition of an opera-ballet. Its two middle acts were 
entrusted to Musorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov who at that 
time were living together. Eventually, however, after much 
work had been done, it was abandoned.on the ground of 
the probable expense of such a, production. Subsequently 
each of the composers concerned devoted his music to 
another operatio purpose, and it later became kriown that 
Rimsky-Korsakov had utilized one of his Mlada themes for 
Mizguir in The Snowmaiden. In. 1889, on the advice of his 
friend Lyadov, Rimsky resolved to shoulder the entire task 
' -allotted so many years before to the quartet of composers. 
At this moment he was deeply affected by the Wagnerian 
music-dramas which had recently been produced ‘for the 
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first time in Russia. , This. is held accountable for the 
dimensions of the orchestra, chorus and ballet personnel 
demanded for the new opera. It was produced in “St 
Petersburg in the autumn of 1892. In this ‘archeological 
opera’, -as its composer dubbed it, the cast was adorned by 
one of the greatest operatic singers of that ‘day — if the 
person of Igor Stravinsky’s father. 

Here we have the mystical and supernatural sionienta in 
full flow. Mstivoi, Prince of Rhetra, displaying aggressive 
designs upon the adjoining principality of Arkonsk, per- 
suades his daughter to present a poisoned ring to Mlada, ` 
the bride of its ruler, Yaromir. Voislava invokes the aid of 
the eyil’ goddess; Morena, who-has taken the earthly shape 
of her nurse. Yaromir becomes enamoured of Voislava, 
unaware that shé is responsible for his bride’s death, but 
his attempts to embrace her are repeatedly frustrated by 
the shade of. Mlada. Eventually he kills Voislava and her - 
soul descends: with Morena to the infernal- ‘regions. 

- The production of Mlada was followed by a protracted 
interim in Rimsky-Korsakov’ s operatic activity. This was 
partly due to a nervous malady and in part to his pre- 
‘occupation with his duties as director of the Imperial Chapel. 

_His young daughter had died. Owing to such causes his _ 
inspiration was at a low ebb. Curiously enough, it was the 
death ‘of Tchaikovsky that was responsible for his delivery 
from a decidedly depressed state of mind. The Moscow = 
composer had resorted to Gogol’s Christmas Eve Revels for 
an opera which he had-entitled Vakula the Smith. Rinisky . 
shad always regarded its music as somewhat feeble, and its 
libretto as.being beneath contempt. He now felt justified - 
in attempting to produce a work which he hoped and 
believed would be worthy -of its subject. In his own libretto 
which was .tolerably faithful to Gogol’s original, he intro- 
-duced a certain: amount of extraneous material deemed | 
appropriate, in that it illustrated episodes associated with 
fantastic and mythological lore emanating from Gogol’s 
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native Ukrain. Once again working in’ rural surroundings 
he found in Nature an abundant source of inspiration. 
Within twelve months the entire opera and its. orchestra- 


- tion had been completed. With this work began a period * 


of uninterrupted operatic’ activity ‘during which the com- 
poser contrived to produce a drarnatic example each year. 
The highly fantastic plot of Christmas Eve Revels brings 
us, again into the realm of the supernatural. Solokha, a 
witch, attracted to an elderly Cossack, Chub, is thwarted 
by the courtship between her son Vakula and Oxana, the 


_- Cossack’s daughter. Aware that Vakula has caricatured 


the Devil on the wall of the village church, Solokha per- - 
suades his satanic majesty to' steal the moon and stars. In 
the gloom thus created, Chub, on his way to visit the witch, 
loses his way and eventually “knocks at his own door. 
Vakula, supposing him to be a-rival, refuses him admission. 
Meanwhile the fair Oxana has promised to marry him 
provided ‘that he will present her with a pair of the 
Empress’s shoes: With some Cossack companions he pene- 
trates ‘into, the precincts of the royal court. There, Vakula 
executes a series of village dances which ŝo attract the 


- Empress that she is easily persuaded to part with the 


desired trophies. With these Vakula triumphantly returns: 
to his beloved and is accepted in matrimony. 

It was during the composition of Christmas Eve Revels 
that Rimsky-Korsakov conceived the idea of Sadko which 
he had for the time being put on one side. Completed in 
the main during the summer of 1895, its orchestration , 
was perforce delayed for a year owing to a return of his 
nervous disability, brought an by overwork. In this opera 
he was greatly assisted by Vladimir Belsky, a lover not 
only of Russian’ antiquity, fairy tales and epic songs, but — 


- also of modern music. Belsky was destined to become the. 


composer’s favourite librettist — in a collaboration that only 
ended on the completion of The .Golden Cockerel, the final 
work. The text of this ‘opera-legend’ was founded on the 
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onar. Novgorodian - Çycle and “embraces the 
‘two elements-of the real and the fantastic. The pantheistic 
tendencies ‘of the- composer are reflectedin such features. 
as. the: “procession. of sea-marvels inthe Sea-King’ s domain. 
In Sadko- Rimsky- -Korsakov. imitated the declamatory 
vocalization: characteristic of the peripatetic. rhapsodists. 
when reciting their ancient legends. This, we are told in 
the Memoirs, runs like a scarlet thread throughout the ` 
‘opera, imparting ‘a national and historical complexion to 
. the work. It is in Sadko that the composer inaugurated the 
type. ‘of opera known as ‘Kersakovian’. It is one of his most’. _ 
revealing ‘operatic examples, containing as it does, an - 
amusing plot and abundant opportunity’ for. the- com- 
position of music of the most picturesque kind. . Te 
Sadko, a ` down-at- heel but light-hearted ı minstrel, wagers 
his head against the combined wealth of the merchants of .- 
Novgorod. that he will. eatch golden fish in the adjacent . 
-Lake Ilmen. With. the valuable co- operation ‘of the Sea- 
King’s daughter he succeeds in that piscatorial adventure, 
‘and'with the proceeds of’ the bet he ‘embarks upon a 
. voyage. During a violent storm the crew draw lots’ in order 
to select a’ human sacrifice with whom to propitiate.the 
Sea-King, and as a result Sadko finds himself alone on a 
plank in mid-ocean. Entering the Sea-King’s territory, he , 
entertains the monarch and. his court with sich effect 
. that they break’ into a. frenzied dance which translates. 
itself into a*fierce gale. St Nicholas intervenes, orders 
Sadko home and transforms: the Sea-King’s deaghter into 
the'river Volkhov, on which Novgorod stands. Š 
In Mozart and. Salieri Rimsky-Korsakov harks back’ in ' 
„some respects to. the austere principles laid down by 
Dargomizhsky and adopted when composing his Stone . 
Guest. Like ‘its :model, this one-act opera owes its subject: 
to Pushkin, -and a further resemblance is that the poet’s 
-'text is set to music with consistent fidelity:. Where it differs 
from the work o Dargomizhsky (to -whose pee it was © 
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dedicated) is that there is a minimum of symphonic interest 
in its score, and in contrast to Musorgsky’s experimental 
setting òf one act of Gogol’s The Matchmaker it contains _ 
- none of the musical portrayal’ of gesture to be observed : 
in that composer’s lively essay. There are but ‘three — 
sharatters — one being the minor part of a blind itinerant 
fiddler who is heard playing an aria from Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, a performance that amuses its composer but 
evokes from Salieri a protest. For himself, he declares, it 
is no joke when a slovenly house-painter daubs his ridiculous 
version of Raphael’s ‘Madonna’. In a second scene, at 
The Golden Lion, Salieri has invited his rival ,to a meal 
during which, after a discussion, Mozart expresses the . 
opinion that genius and crime could never be united in a 
single mind. Salieri surreptitiously drops poison into 
Mozart’s glass, and when the latter withdraws, indisposéd 
but unaware of the cause, Salieri is plunged into remorse, 
fearing that his murderous act may signify that he himself 
is no genius. Having kept strictly to Pushkin’s text, 
Rimsky-Korsakov found himself under an obligation to 
compose the ‘music of an ‘improvisation’ by Mozart — a task 
in which he acquits himself in admirable fashion. The part - 
of Salieri was played in 1898 by Shalyapin, and it is per-, 
haps partly’ due to his performance that this opera was 
awarded one of the annual ‘Glinka’ prizes endowed by, 
Belyaev, the patron-publisher of Russian music. 
_ For a ‘very good reason the -declamatory method “of 
vocalization characterized the. composition of Boyarina- 
Vera Sheloga. This one-act opera was written for the pur- 
pose of providing a fuller understanding of his first opera, 
Ivan the Terrible, to which it has sometimes been staged 
as a Prologue. It was thus imperative to adopt a congruity - 
of style between the two works. They were first performed 
as one in Moscow in December 1898 and again in St 
-Petersburg in 1903. - ; / E 
Vera, wife of Tean Sheloga, who is absent on active 
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, service, i is. singinig her child to sleep. She reveals to Nadezhda 
- her sister — her. confession is one of the finest examples of, 
‘Rimsky’s melo-declamatory’ method > that her husband.is 

„not. the infant’s father. She divulges that when on her way ` 
to her devotions ‘she was seized with sudden faintness, 
eventually finding herself in the tent of a stranger who | 
later visits her at her home. When, on his return from the 
‘front, the husband queries the identity! of, the child’s ~ 
father, Nadezhda, to shield her sister, proclaims’ herself - 
the mother. It emerges that the little one is Olga, Tok- 
makoy’s adopted.daughter, the priricipal female character 
in Ivan the ‘Terrible and that her father is Ivan himself. 

_ Although The ,Tsar’s Bride, Rimsky- -Korsakov’s ninth 
opera, in which Ivan is; as it were, again the villain of the - 
piece, the text being once more the work of Mey, the style 
of composition is here of the melodic type. It is in fact a 
. lyrical opera, poser ehending many of the conventional 


vocal solos and duets. “The ‘programme’ of this work lent ` 


itself to the inclusion of the folk element, and the com- 
poser was now able, thanks to-his having completely 
assimilated the. folk-song style, to furnish examples of his 
own invention. There is one exception — the Slavsya which 
serves as a theme representing Ivan. This: national hymn 
‘of praise had already appeared in Glinka’ s A Life for the 

Tsar and was used not only in other operatic examples - 
such as Boris Godunov and Anton Rubensteiri’s Merchant. 
Kalashnikov but is. to. be found in.one of the quartets » 
dedicated by. Beethoven to Razumovsky. . 
The Tsar’s Bride is in three acts ad four tableaux. 
Martha, daughter. of the Novgorod merchant, -Sobakin, is 
affianced to the boyard Lykov, but Gryaznoi, one of Ivan 
the Terrible’s bodyguard, covets her and induces the Tsar’s 
. doctor, Bomely, to-give him a. potion that will destroy her 
memory.’ His discarded mistress, Lyuba, obtains from 

Bomely another concoction intended to. mar her’ beauty, - 
_and this Martha drinks. Meanwhile Ivan, following a royal 
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>ustom, is endeavouring unattended to select a bride and- 


. Ais. choice falls upon Martha; but when she. learns that - 
` Lykov, her betrothed, has Been executed for an alleged 
- attempt to poison her, she becomes insane. Lyuba` con- 


Fesses to her own crime and i is stabbed by Gryamoi wee 
zives himself up to justice. 

The tenth opera, ‘The Tale of Tsar Saltan, P as 
has been said, was the subject of a ‘broadcast in 1948, is 
accorded high rank among the composer’s operatic works. 


~ Tts descent is clearly. traceable to Glinka’s, Ruslan and 


Ludmila., Its literary’ basis is Pushkin’s Tale, written “in 
1831, three years prior to his Golden Cockerel. It is of : 


interest to know that both the poet’s Ruslan and this Talè 


> are supposed to have. been recited by a legendary cat 


zhained to an oak-tree which from time to time it encircles — ” 
telling a tale when turning leftwards and singing a song 


_ when proceeding to the right. This animal of legend. is. 


described in the Prologue to Pushkin’s Ruslan and in the 
final lines of Tsar Saltan it explains: ‘I, too, was there, ` 
and tasted both mead and beer; but I didn’ t overdo ‘it — 
just moistened my moustaches.’ As to its music, Saltan- is 


` planned according to the approved Korsakovian method of 


‘keeping the real and fantastic elements apart — the latter 


‘being associated with the orchestral and the former with 


the vocal music. In-this opera Rimsky-Korsakov ‘fully 


_ exploits his flair for the translation of character and human 


characteristics into music — displaying also a nice, dis- 
crimination in the introduction of appropriate and relevant 
folk-songs of which there are several identifiable examples, 
some of them usted from the al ’s own published — 


- . collection. 


Tsar Saltan ssvaetsate three sisters expressing | their ; 


` views on the subject of happiness. The youngest desires’ 


nothing better than to become the mother of a hero and is 


‘therefore chosen by the Tsar as’ his’ bride. During a pro- 
tracted absence with’ his army the jealous sisters plot 
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against the young queen and succeed in confining her with , 
her little son in.a barrel which is flung into the sea.. Having . 
drifted to an island they free themselves,.Thé Tsarevich 
‘Guidon, now a sturdy youth, rescues a swan from a pike 
that. is pursuing it and is rewarded with magic powers. - 
Building therewith’ a city, he is chosen to reign over it, 
and the swan, having resumed her original condition’ of 
_Princéss, consents to share his throne. In the first scene, 
of Act IJI Guidon becomes the bumble bee, whose music 
is the best-known number i in the opera. ‘Flying back to: his 
homeland, he: avenges “himself ‘on the two sisters by 
stinging them ‘both. News -of the miraculous city reaches 
.the Tsar who, journeying ae is reunited with his. 
Queen. . 

The eleventh opera, Seba: -being, as ‘has been ‘ex- 
‘plained, quite uzicharacteristic of the composer, is omitted. 
‘from this account of his operatic activities.. It bears evi- 
dences of his; earnest researches but. remains ‘on the whole 

a dull affair, =~ ; 

' There can be few. lovers of Russian ‘music who; are 
unfamiliar with Stravinsky’s ballet The Firebird, in which. 
F es the monstrous Kashchei‘and the beautiful Tsarevna 
whom he holds in captivity. The title of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 


twelfth example is Kashchet the Deathless and in it we renew _ 


acquaintance with that fearful ogre. This work ha’ been 
described as.the most Wagnerian of Russian operas, doubt- 
les§ owing in part to the prevalence of chromaticism in its 
melodic line. ‘Its score is. highly picturesque in its tonal 
description of the elements — storm, tempest, ice and snow. 
“An outstandingly beautiful musical episode is the ‘Song of 
Kashcheievna’ which, has been likened to Siegfried’s vocal 
utterance. The story of this opera fully reveals the wonder- 
‘ful opportunities available to its _composer for me creation 
.of much entrancing descriptive music. 
_ Thė beautiful Tsareyna is a prisoner in Kashchei’s magic 
kingdom where she enxiously. awaits delivery at, the, hands 
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of Ivan Korolevich, ‘her lover. The latter, seeking the ` 
whereabouts of Kashchei’s ‘death’, the discovery of which . 
' will end the ogre’s existence, is waylaid by the monster’s . 
daughter, Kashcheievna, who treacherously prevails ‘on ` 
him to drink a potion which she assures him will aid him ~ 
in his search. He is awakened by the benevolent Burya 
Bogatyr who transports him to Kaslichei’s kingdom on a 
“ magic carpet. Kashcheievna, making. a further’ attempt to 
captivate Ivan, arouses his pity, and his expression of that 
sentiment causes her to weep. It is in her tears that the 
sought-for ‘death’ is concealed and at their flow Kashchei’s 
kingdom crumbles. and the monster dies. His daughter 
becomes a weeping willow and the lovers are freed. - 
Pan Voyevoda, the Polish opera, composed as an act of 
homage to Chopin—the first Moscow performance of 
which was conducted by Rachmaninov- is generally pro- 
nounced a singularly unattractive work. Considered chrono- 
logically, it suffers through the circumstance that it’ is 
sandwiched between two particularly brilliant examples. 
For close on ten years Rimsky-Korsakov had been 
thinking about a subject of supreme attraction: to him, 
and in composing music for it he came to believe, wrongly, 
_ as The Golden Cockerel proved, that it might constitute 
his operatic swan-song. It would well have been worthy 
as a ‘last word’, for Kitezh is without doubt one of his > 
greatest and most inspired achievements. The Legend of | 
Kitezh, the invisible City, and the Maiden Fevronia, which ` 
is its full title, derived its subject from chronicles appearing 
in the Kirrevsky Song Collection. The composer was fortun- 
ate in, having, once again, Belsky, the librettist of Sadko 
and Saltan (and later of The Golden Cockerel) as consultant. 
- They determined to adhere to the language of legend and - 
to create in the Maiden Fevronia a guileless but by no 
` means. unintelligent character. As for Rimsky’s part in 
the matter, it was tempting for one who had held aloof 
from orthodox forms of religious worship and observances + 
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regarding himself as a devout ‘pantheist — to welcome the 
. opportunity of embracing ` in ‘one character the Christian - 
and the “pantheist idéals. Kitezh has been’ somewhat eare- . 
lessly called Rimsky’s’ Parsifal, but, this-is fo be regarded as 
a ‘wishful’. comparison, -for the ‘resemblance between 
Wagner’s character and Fevronia is superficial. _ 

Kitezh is in four. acts and six tableaux: At the outset 
‘Févronia at her devotions in a forest adjoining Little 
Kitezh -is discovered there by..a. strariger. Profoundly i 
fascinated by. her demeanour, he eventually succeeds in 
persuading her to become his bride. On his departure she ` 
learns that he is the son of the Prince of Kitezh. With the 
‘assistance of a drunken reprobate.and traitor, Kuterma, the | 
invading Tatars are guided. towards the City and Fevronia 
is abducted — praying that’ the city may be rendered in-- 
visible and that the Tatars may thus be thwarted. This 
comies to pass. Fevronia escapés and together with the now 
repentant Kuterma enters the forest. Here she is visited 
_ by birds of paradise’ and the spirit of her betrothed who has 


‘ been killed. Having eaten, of the bread that breeds eternal 


‘ happiness, Fevronia departs with the spirit and Firean d is 
"restored to its People. 
*.. x x = 


There was a time when our appreciation: of the músic of 
- Tchaikovsky which began with an early performance of 
his sensational ‘1812’ was largely confined to his symphonic 
and vocal works, and our estimate, in somé instances-rather 
a' low one, was based on such creations as these. It Was 
only when it became-possible to gain acquaintance with his , 
- work as composer of opera and ballet that we bégan to 
recognize his~- true stature. ‘This circumstance is, in a 
_ measure, being repeated i in the case of Rimsky-, -Korsakov. 

Nearly. forty years ago that’ most distinguished of Russian. 
musicologists, the late Boris Asafiev (his pen-name . was 
‘Igor Glebov) began his brilliant career as critic with an . 
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Sloquent plea to the address of the operatic authorities 
zhat they should seriously consider the promotion of a 
Rimsky-Korsakov operatic festival, and his prayer was 
answered by-the presentation of a season in which figured 


. Sadko, The Snowmaiden, A Night’ in May, Kitezh -and 


Tsar- Saltan. On the subsequént foundation .of Asafiev’s 
own ‘periodical, Russian Musical Thought, the present 


writer was invited by him to become its British correspond- - - 
_e2nt. For that reason it is now conceived a plain -duty to ` 


endeavour to ‘persuade those who control the. destinies of 


#7 


apera in this country to give their earnest consideration et 


=o a scheme in the fulfilment of. which the recent triumph- 


_ ant revival of The Golden Cockerel should afford them 
n ehungant encouragement. 


From the Russian of. PUSHKIN oe 


ni mer ' REGINALD HEWITT. 


I loved you, even now I may confess 
_ Some embers of my love their fire retain; — 
` - But do not let it bring you more, distress, ` 
I do not want to.sadden you again. 
Hopeless and tongue-tied, yet I loved you dearly, 
ith pangs the jealous and the timid Sow 
So tenderly I loved you, so sincerely, 
I pray God grant another love you so. 
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gives someone an experience in. the round. Thie `> ` 


Or in a while, life abandons half-measures and 


happened to Rodney Walker in the summer . of. 
.1951. Here is his story. j 
. Teasing Rodney Walker had been a perennial sporting - _ 
fixture at every one of the wretched places of education he ~ 
had attended. Day school, boarding-school, school of 
accountancy — at all of these Rodney had played a home 
game pretty well daily, and now —if you could call the’ 
bank a place of ‘education — at the bank it was much the 
‘same. Reasonably genial teasing it had been, on the whole. 
with only a rare over-spilling into savagery; friendly enougk 
teasing, almost the other face of the medal of popularity. 
but ceaseless, monotonous and, fromthe point of view of 
' Rodney’s character; distorting. There was .no question of ` 
‘his heing a freak, physically: or — for .the most part- 
‘mentally. He'was always a well-set-up boy, bétter thar 
average at games, and -intelligent and industrious- enough ` 
‘to satisfy his not over-exacting masters. Some unobvious - 
“quality of mind or body, something that touched: the herd’e 
intuitive faculties like a smell, so that the herd knew it - 


must harry him, and could safely-do.so, had been Rodney’s | 


unlucky: cradle-gift. He ‘was no Shelley, either: the | 
. splendour of a particular vision was denied him: he could‘not ' 
SEEN and hang. the beleaguered cell of his. personality. 
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with gorgeous stuffs. He had to endure a since nee 
- Was everything about his upbringing to push him -to 
- conformity, must garnish his endurance with a grin. 
= ‘Rodney’s mother was dun-coloured, gritty, dry and . 
‘wholesome as a digestivé biscuit, and she. believed .in ` 
‘treating. my, little brood all the same’. His father, black- 
Coated, wing-collared, papery with a lifetime’s paper-work, 
dyspeptic and as Olympian as might be.at five- Base three 
in an eight-roomed house, regarded, children as so' much 
earning capacity. .Both parents dreaded scandal, -but by 
` the time of this story, when Rodney’s boyish vitality was 
already draining away into the great, metropolitan fatigue | 
at the bank, neither he nor his beefy, racketing brother _ 
and sisters had shown any scandalous tendencies át all. 
Rodney, of course, was as much teased and harried at home 
as anywhere else, but in a manner which fell easily within 
the bounds of what Mrs Walker called’ ‘good fun’. She, 
; however, did sometimes pay dim recognition to an alien 
quality in her younger boy by acknowledging him as ‘our - 
quiet one’. 

There, certainly, was the point. “Somewhere, i in the very 
most concealed portion of Rodney Walker’s being, there 
was a still and empty place. which the part of all of us. 
. that, given half a chance, knows best, knew would one l 
; day be filled with a music audible there and nowhere else. 

. Hence the teasing which to a wise and sympathetic - 
" observer — though never to Rodney himself — must have 
appeared inevitable. People who look for. thrushes’ nests 
. when on an illegal smoking-party ~ and then’”smoke by ~ 
` themselves.in. just that part of the school buildings where | 
_ detection’ is-certain: people who blush and retire from a ` 
speculative symposium on sex — and then are discovered . ` 
with. a coloured reproduction of the Rokeby Venus pasted 
into their Golden Treasury: people who, in the middle of 
a'war, suddenly make passionate speeches in defence of 
~ the N because of Michelangelo (because. of nema): 
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and then-are commended by the. Head for their part in 
the salvage drive — these. people may be inescapably ‘set 
on a.search-for themselves, but they are also inescapably 
the meat of teasing.’ Colleagues, his comrades moreover, 
regarding: Rodney’s record at work and play, -his healthy 
and pleasant appearance, might. be excused for. an irritated 
sense that he was one of them, all right, but with a still- 
corrigible tendency to stray. The teasing, as likely as not, 
was laid on for only one purpóse — to bring him back to 
the fluorescent clarity of the common way. 

The day trip to Boulogne, which was to prove so mortify- 
ing to Rodney’s family happened one brilliant July day 
in-1954, whén Rodney had been just a year with his bank. 
The bank was in the same south-country town as Rodney’s 
home, and day trips over the Channel were to be had 
from the small seaport ten miles off. Possibly because they 
were so easy to make, none ‘of Rodney’s circle ever made 
them. Some admired authority ‘had declared these excur- 
sions not worth the’ money, and so had absolved the doubt- 
ing and unadventurous majority -from attempting them. 
France, in any event, had been unfashionable’ in such 
circles since its deplorable fall'`in`1940: morality’s frown, 
therefore, was added to the lustreless stare of convention, 
and no one ever suggested a trip to Boulogne. 

From as far back as Rodney. could remember he had 
always been fascinated by France. The thin, low line of its _ 
shore: ruled across-the sea on clear summer days, filled 
him with wistful excitement. Words like French polish, 
the label ‘produce of France’, even French beans were: 
magical for him. At school he had actually — and this had 
been a rich field for teasing — troubled to learn French, and 
succeeded in doing rather well at it. Tired and -defeated 
French masters had been re-lit to some enthusiasm by 
Rodney’s own: he had read French books — novels,’ poems — 
and now, at twenty, while steadily plugging along in the 
bank, he was giving himself a course of Flaubert. ‘How’s 
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`- old Madam Bovril getting along?’ was his: sister Eunice’s 
standard question at every, evening meal. 
This July had been brilliantly beautiful -so far, zai 
- Rodney’s town a favoured patch’ óf true summer. All day ` 
the neat streets baked in yellow sunlight. Early mornings, 
, breathless and milky with haze, prompted a young man to | 
-any action: but catching: a bus to a bank. At night it was: too’ 
hot to sleep; cinemas - were unbearably stuffy; crowds. 
drifted idly about the streets, cafés and ice-cream shops’ 
throve; bathing parties- and midnight picnics were. made 
.up;- all evening cars and bicycles headed for the sea. The 
` -bank, was airless, its clientele dithering and vague. Home, l 
' to Rodney coming in óut of the caressing dusk, glared and 
clattered with harsh light and: hearty dispute. The food _ 
seemed tasteless, heavy, in all ways. unsuitable to the ~ 
weather: ‘the red, positive faces of his brother and sisters, 
‘shining: under the electrolier, almost seemed’ to steam. 
‘Our Rod looks peaky” was Eunice’s perceptive comment: 
“What’s the matter, Rod ~ in love again? Or is the heat. ` 
getting you down?’ Rodney: hadn’t answered: he had . 
eaten his meal in silence, and afterwards | gone out. In the. 
salt-laden warm ‘night he too wanted the sea, so he took a’ 
_ bus to the town where the channel-boats come and go. 
Here, on a hoarding, he- found a Pet announcing day 
excursions to Boulogne. 
Now .it was Saturday. and Rodney was on his way. - 
Under his feet was the deċk, scrubbed.and speckless, of 
- the channel steamer. Her narrow lines curled fore and aft _ 
` with, a sword’s elegance, her rigging hummed. With every . 
- movement, every shout and clang of engine-room bells - 
and- crying. of seagulls, Rodney’s pleasure deepened. The - 
sea was in a flat calm, the ship throbbed ‘but stayed steady, 
a broad arrow of sparkling. bubbles whitened the blue 
“water. Where the screws. beat, the water, under white 
foam, was malachite ‘green, For the first time for days 
Rodney found cool, fresh air‘ to breathe: from the still. 
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distant ine of the French coast’ a light premen came to 
touch his face and welcome him. i - 
_ „Everything about the boat interested noes too = it was 
his- first steamer trip as well as his first trip abroad — and ` 
he. was conscious of many delightful sensations at once. 
He was-free, for perhaps the first time in his life. Happily 
‘anonymous, surrounded by friendly strangers, with several 
thousand illicit francs i in his inside pocket, travelling every 
moment farther from the shallow reiterations of family 
life, the self-limiting complacency of his. friends, the 
desiccating routine of his work, Rodney was coming alive. 
A dark girl in a head-scarf, who had been frankly staring 
‘at Rodney for some time from a.short distance, saw’ the ` 
rather long, agreeable face which, at first, had worn a 
‘puzzled, slightly - sulky look, change - under her eyes. 
Rodney’s: brow had cleared: his brown eyes had lost their 
‘baffled look; the preseftiment of misunderstanding which 
experience had planted in them: unconsciously he held up 
his head, shifted his shoulders, ‘his mouth widened into a 


near-smile. His glance fell on the girl who was studying a 


him, and without shyness he returned her smile. 
. Adventure? thought’ Rodney;-and then, not yet. 

Not since his fourteenth year had thoughts of -a perfect 
love been far from him, and somehow a dark girl was part 
of his vision of France. But he had time in hand,. and-a 
shipboard acquaintance, howeyer inviting, might furn out 
an encumbrance on this-fabled shore. So Rodney smiled, 
‘but made no further move, arid soon found all his attention 

‘drawn to the approaching land. : 

'  Sand-dunes, ‘and water green-white over sand a oT 
grey mole, cranes and warehouses, tiny but’ sharply defined ' 
in the hot light, these were his dream coming true. The 
ship’s music changed-perceptibly, the water made a new 

- sound — shallower water slipping by. more quietly. Soon 
the ship was lightly held by arms of*stone; and ‘now the 

_ miniature world was life-size, extant, his to explore. Neat 
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dusty trees in ranks stood patiently as animals under the 
` sharp sun: houses were made of cardboard, of paper — grey 
` and scaly, or wonderfully patched in yellow, pink and blue. 
Fading and blistered, the un-English shutters told of another” 
climate, another attitude to the world. Motor traffic, 
toy-like and busy, had a makeshift, amateurish look, 
beguilingly gay. / 

No sooner had he got to > the top, and leaned far out over 
‘various parapets to get an all-round view, than he began 
to feel hungry, The francs, which a chance contact had ‘ 
' gathered:on holiday and sold him at par would guarantee 

a meal of that famous French food which, he understood, 
was still as good as ever, albeit ten times its pre-war price. 
His bird’s eye showed him how shockingly scarred the 
‘poor town was, how frayed and wasted from a former 
prosperity: but, almost immediately below him, he could 
seé a_deep, narrow square, full of trees and glimpses of 
“awnings, which looked untouched, tranquil, a likely 
-place to try for lunch. l i 
Why Café ‘Monégasque’ should -have appealed to 
Rodney more than the two or three other rather grander 
eating-places jn that quiet square, is hard to say. It was 
certainly an unlikely name, an outlandish name, a long 
‘way out of place. He chose it, anyway, and left the blind- 
ing light of the square to fumble ‘a moment in what 
seemed -total dark. Everything in the restaurant was 
‘brown, except the tablecloths, which were crisp and ‘per- 
_fectly white. Potted palms stood on’ a solid mahogany 
counter: one young waiter in a striped coat stood motion- 
less awaiting him: the place was otherwise empty. 

Perfect peace descended on Rodney. It was half-past one. 
He had a little more than-five hours still to go, and so 
much in his head already. He was immensely hungry, 
immensely curious about what he might get to eat. The 
. restaurant was cool and soothing to his already bemused 
eyesight. Rodney settled with.a sigh of pure delight on to 
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a hard chair and began: to examine thoroughly the gi 
-jelly-graphed mauve writing of the menu. 

When, after perhaps five minutes’ serious vore 
of the marvellous-sounding possibilities, Rodney looked up’ 
to give his order, the striped-coated boy had disappeared. 
In his place, standing a. little to one side but regarding 
him. directly, there stood a girl of about his own age. 
Rodney’s French sentences, carefully ‘prepared, remained 

_unspoken. His brown eyes were held by others of a start- 
lingly bright grey-blue, with a lustre soft but compelling, 
such as jewels ‘have in scanty daylight. If everything else 
in the place was dark, so was this girl — but with a warm 
and velvety darkness that nowhere approached black. 
Indeed, her hair had tawny-yellow stripes at either side ` 
of its short crop, as though sun and sea. had- been often 
through ‘it. -Her eyebrows and great lashes’ were nearest 
to black, they and the small mole on her right cheek, near 
the mouth. The skin of her bare arms and neck, of her 
forehead and short straight nose, was evenly sunburned 
a warm gold, untouched by colour. She was smooth and 
delicious to look at as cream, and the cheap and simple 
black dress she wore did nothing to destroy the strong and 
delicate lines of a. body which could be nothing else but 
an unselfconscious statement of. delight. 

As Rodney wrenched his éyes away and Seve ~in 
lamentably less good French than, unflustered, he would 
have managed — the order for his meal, the music for which — 
he had been waiting patiently so long began quietly to 
sound in the very centre of his being. ~ 

‘Rodney ate well; but with-an appetite noticeably dim- 
inished. The food was succulent past any. description: he 
enjoyed it, but a burning preoccupation had ‘gripped him. 
Stealthily, at intervals as frequent as he dared make them, 
Rodney would lift his eyes to the corner by the door where, ' 

-between serving him his ‘courses, the girl sat reading 
Paris-Match on a wooden chair. Once in three such glances 
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he would find his look returned, gravely, intently, by eyes 
still luminous even against the windows’ light. 

It was at the coffee stage, when Rodney. had lit a cigar- 
ette and was smoking it hard, that the street door suddenly 
opened and closed phenomenally quickly and another girl 
was bending over his girl, saying something rapidly, in a 
=- whisper, into her ear. Rodney stopped pretending ‘not to 
stare. His own girl was sitting very still, listening atten- 
tively, her hands, which had seemed to Rodney. like 
smooth-gliding gulls, were twisting and turning in her 
lap. The new-comer appeared to tell her news on one 
immense breath. The girl of the restaurant said nothing 
` at all.and, her message delivered, the new-comer slipped 
away as fast and as furtively as she had come. 

For’ fully two minutes Rodney’s love sat immobile. 
Then she looked across to him,. rose slowly, and. walked 
without energy over to his table. She had her pad and. 
pencil: she wrote his bill. All the time she- was png a. 
corner of her lower lip. 

_ Rodney, made brave by devotion and concern, a all 

his learning, all his love of France to his aid and began to 
speak in French. Did the restaurant close in the afternoons, 
he asked. And would she, could she come with him for a 
walk? And, please Mademoiselle, what was her name? Her 
name was Danielle: the restaurant closed at half-past two, 
she would close it when he had gone: and (with a moment’s » 
hesitation, a long, anxious look — although why should she 
be anxious for him?) -she would be happy to go with’ 
Monsieur — for & walk. 

Three o’clock saw them unde the ess, 
talking, shyly smiling, his French miraculously holding 
together -for what he needed to say. At half-past thrée 
they were in a dangerous-looking -open taxi heading out 
' of the town. At four o’clock they were wandering once 
more, in a corner of country so green and white, so enfold- 
ing, so reminiscent of Kent that Rodney was almost 
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casted Something had flowered betweeh these two, 
from the seed of their first entangled glances. At first 
Rodney had felt powerless to allay the disquiet he’ felt 
working in this girl, and‘which he-attributed to the whis- 
pered message’ at_the door. Once out of the town, though, 
her fear or anxiety simply, in a moment, blew away. In 
the rickety, clashing taxi they looked full-at one another 
„and the world receded. They had perhaps’ never been 
strangers: they were not strangers now.. They walked a 
little while along a narrow path besieged with all the scents 
of summer and then, suddenly, and without*a word spoken, 
were on the warm turf in one another’s arms. 

Six o’clock sounded from some hidden chuirch-tower. 
The taxi-man, tactfully and well-contented with his fee, 
was asleep beside his ruinous car. The world: flowed back 
once more to Rodney and Danielle: Rodney’s boat was due 
to leave at twenty to seven. He did not mean to.catch it. 

If the taxi-man had not slept; things might have been 
otherwise, and Rodney might still be at.the bank, and all 
safe. ‘The taxi-man slept, and slept well, full of red wine 
and sunlight, and so did not see the other car go by, nor 
hear it pull up round the next bend. He would not have 
been able to recognize the thin yellow-faced marn in the 
bright-striped suit who stepped suddenly from bushes 
across the homeward path of Rodney and Danielle. If he 
heard the shot it. didn’t wake him: only the birds wheeled 
momentarily higher. Hours later he awoke, feeling’ bad- _ 
tempered, with dusk coming on, and set out to look for his | 
lovebirds, cursing their inconsiderateness. He found Rodney 
on one knee on the path, still holding dead Danielle to his 
heart, her blood running ever more slowly through his 
fingers, still gazing into blue-grey eyes now lustreless as 
dry pebbles. -What struck the taxi-man, as he always said 
in ten thousand repetitions of the story, was that the young: 
Englishman looked not stricken but — yes, you must believe 
him — happy. 
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Now they are gone and I alone remain 
Here on this barren island like a thought 
That, after argument, only one pursues 
Striving to find an answer. There the sea 
Separates; the casual water. 
As the night like that irrevocable sea 
Laps the brown crust of land, I contemplate 
` Infinite silence, infinite aloneness 
And think what I have lost, 
What I might gain. 
Now that at last intractable time has brought 
_ My heart to exile, what is there to lose? 
I have no other task here but to be, 
Islanded by recurring, casual water 
” Whose soft impersonal voice must always be 
Pronunciation of implacable fate 
That I must strive always to the at-one-ness 
Of God: the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 


What then is exile? To desire the hands 
Of friends for comfort? Surely the friends might die 
And are their deaths not exile? Desire for words 
Faint over waves on that forbidden shore? 

Yet the words fade, spoken, e 
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As each wave bak its ; meaning on this shore 
And in the next wave drowns; but the meaning’s there. 
Then what is exile? For I bring with me 
Myself, who am all things, to be alone with God. 
What grief is it then merely to change lands? 
Am I not found under His single eye? ` 
Do not the white wings of the wheeling seabirds 
Here on.this alien isle obey his law 

That grows not less because it is not spoken? 
Indeed, they are all fragments of that law. 
But time is early. Well I know dešpair 
Must crowd my limbs and thoughts most evilly; 
And that is all part of the pe that must be trod. 


This spare mathematical indai is the home ; 
Of my flesh only, for the sibilant sea - 
Constrains my limbs yet has no deeps to cage 
My questing spirit. Why then do I wrens 

This wilderness 
Shall drink my salt tears where I fall and weep 
And from that dew miraculous Eden spring; 
The heart of all the world.’ Here will flower peace; 
The rocks once rude shine radiant in God’s grace. 
My bones will be picked clean before they come 
Who now are exiled in iniquity 
For all must-yield their flesh in Time’s cold ee 
But I have found a heart wherein to sie 

This wilderness 
Of death points me a way in which to creep 
Into the Heaven of God, under his wing. 
Where in that love exile and loss must cease; 
The spirit home at last to its first place. 
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‘Here, in the time of rust and dying 

I take account of my lost suns: ` 

The curious grief of antic spring 

Sounds not in my recess, 

- Only the shadows move, back and forward 
Like a pendulum, till my stale blood -~ 
Moves also, but as a circle 

In the conflict of its own dimension: 

For I am all as earth to. earth is all 

In my own flesh. : 


This is no time of mask, but husk; 
Lacking lash stir or articulation; 
My harsh tongue a dry leaf 
‘Cracking where no foot falls. 


Can I, from flickers of dead fires . - 
Erect a flame, 

-- And with quiet keep a still dor: 

` A priest waiting? — 
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A tree boughing up from root — 
Knows not what roofs-the branch, ` 
But grows; hears the start of rain-stammer, 
Feels the galvanized wind ice in space ` 
And rooked bare, blazed to a winter white- 
Waits the proved spring. 
Summer is soft, indolent in desire, 
Bees honey the budded branch, birds 
With a flutter of ecstasy, a shrill story, 
Know not what fires fed their appetites, . ` 
Only the seconds driven en 
My certainty shared, l 
. A sun passing over. 


Can I wait winter? 
Compose ay harsh leaf under snow? ; 


5 
ia I shall lay the cosmic child 
With old bones; wonders dissolve in thin blood 
. And curiosity, this spear-tilting, 
Lie like a cat asleep on a sill. _ 
Vague as grey heads, as spindrift, - 


Where past, and future confuse the clear light 
That brought the bearded sailor Bomer 


Love was a- charm about the neck . 

And swung all ways, a weather vane.’ 

Plumed hours, gentle as savage beasts 

- Ked-and were freed of the plausible lies, 
- Few finding the few; few the blessed 

That leapt before the lifted scythe.. 
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Values change, glow in their hour 
As if all history was theirs 
And we, the kings of place grow tall 
A little while through change.- 
Change is ever with the minute 
And gives no time back to any owner; 
Only by memory can we have access 
-To the luminous moment. 
A child accepts change 
` And is invulnerable in EEE 
But older, resents and fights the enemy 
Taking the last crust. 


5 


Mine was the thin cry for ox milk, 
My lip late-born and blue refused 
The tired breast, and hungry ` 

After the fire and ice, 
Sent my father searching a village 
For a teat; half angry, half amused 

- To be so ubed by this third child i 
. That should by rule have died at birth. 


And the tired breast, 

Cough cratered, 

Gentle as a faun, 

Afraid of the deep bed’s hold, 
Fighting what pale shape - 
Might visit her; 

Like a queen upright. 

She denied even knowledge of death, | 


- And but for childbed 


No bed held her 
After dawn slid the shutter. 
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The new and nimble grew with me: 

Foals and lambs, twisting conies, 

Calves in barrows of straw from fields — 
The cow mute following, head hanging low. 
Long tongue licking the silky pelt. 
Willows cradled me, and once, for my sins, 
Hung me by the ine so that I know | 
The agony of hanging. Gargantuan timbed 
They offered seat and shelter 

Against sun and storm in a green of leaves. 
- Leaf music learned is never lost, 

It moves like the sound of bird’s wings 

In a mind place of its own, so pure 

A breath could foul it, and to make a word 
Shape it is nothing in the mouth. 


Our minds are pledged always 

To what has concerned us; 

Gaining impressions as rock through rain. 
The face familiar strange; the lie; 

‘Doubt and grief and love; - 

All unaccountable fears 

, That- brought a solitary shame. 

Years are not measured by numerals 

But by the frail things neatly filed 

In their fluid state. 


. The thin frailty ‘of death. 
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Death leaves a house hostile: 
Those left are strangers and moye 
-About the rooms like shadows 
Not knowing which way the light went. 
And after; a pale peace. 
. But peace is ephemeral, -. 
- Only given in drops small enough to cup 
Briefly in the hand. . ` 
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But grief goes; love admits change; 

The flesh denies its age; 

All finally is forgiven, or forgotten, 

And the same words enlarge my suns, 
Become statement not by inference only. 
But by texture, for spoken, sounds assume 
A séparate life, prove gestures 

Beyond the word. 


The closed eye € ined over 

Pays no enemy, ‘only a friend- 

Anxious to be gone where light expands, 
.Over tidal times, above the dank shark, 
The myths, the garden, the gracies, f 
Into some ecstasy of air. 
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Lhold the street like-a glass 
Full of enchanted light . ` 

. Full of words heavy. as air 

- And laughter without cause 
The loveliest fruit of the earth: 


-The strollers are of straw 

_ The birds of blue absence - 

A girl narrow and pale. 2 
-Always as anxious as this `` - 
Does not fail to appear E f 


Little girl full of years f 
She justifies my dreams 
She yields to, my desires 
Ant-waits childhood mirrored- in her | 
On the golden -wave of the street. 


(From the poen by -Paul Eluara) ` 
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Olives . 

Rooted with sane gestures in green peace 
Making their oil and bright-black fruit” 
Unhurriedly. 

Volatile 

Immaterial rocks 


E Dreaming dreams that rocks dream 


And inhuman light behind them... ? 


Water weir smooth, wonderful, sleeping. 
Water silence, gliding fish silence. 
Silence of slime and weed. 


Water coolness and rock heat 
In the shimmering air. l 


. And a very hot sun - 
That shines through a haze 
- On us and white stones. 


Landscape 
Like gauze in the heat l 
That another eye might see through. 


And heat silence inhuman 
And the sun like, a gong 


That silently makes us dance. 
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. THE IDENTITY OF YEATS by RICHARD ELLMANN 
‘. Mácmillan, 25s net 


This study shows the growth of Yeats’s style, and of ia thought 
and imagination, or rather the way they interacted. His rejection 
_ of his early pre-Raphaelite exuberance for a more realistic style 
_ and the audacities of his latest manner are all sufficiently known. 

Mr Ellmann has much more to réveal. He relies in part on his 

unpublished material but also on his own-interpretative powers 

as a critic. Yeats liked to quote a phrase by Goethe that the poet 
must know all philosophy but keep it out of his work. Yeats, 

as Mr Ellmann suggests, did not keep it out but admitted iton | 
‘his own terms. He did not accept Christian, belief but he was - 
_ fascinated by belief and accepted what was useful to him asa , 
poet. He believed in reincarnation-and he believed i in miracles. 

He asks G. E. Moore, the philosopher, to account for ‘the’ fact 

that when the Tomb of St Teresa was opened. her’ body exuded 

miraculous oil and smelt of violets’. He added, ‘if he cannot 
-~account for ‘such primary matters, he knows nothing’. 

Yeats had derived: from Keats, from the pre-Raphaelites, 
from Blake, and. Nietzsche and Irish legend, -but he had used 
everything for the sake of the- imagination. So he had become the 
greatest and most original poet of his age. His conception of his l 
art is shown admirably in a letter to George Russell: ‘I do not 
understand what you mean when you distinguish between the 
word that gives your idea and the more beautiful word. Unless 
of course’ you merely mean that beauty of detail must be sub- 
ordinate,to beauty of general effect; it seems to me just as if 
one should say “I don’t mind if my sonata is musical or not, so 
long as it conveys my idea”. Beauty is the end and law of poetry. 
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_ It exists ito , find the ‘beauty in all things, philosophy, nature, 
passion — in what you will, and in so far as it rejects beauty, it 
destroys its own right to exist. If you want to give ‘ideas for their 

- own sake; write prose. In verse they are subordinate to beauty 
which is their. soul if they are true. -Isn’t this obvious?’ 

The literature on Yeats is now considerable, but this is a 
memorable addition and a worthy successor to Mr Ellmann’s 
The Man and the Masks. Nowhere is this volume better than 
in its treatment of Yeats’s old age: ‘Everything i in life or‘letters `. 
that. could be called ‘outrageous’? now delighted him’, Mr.. 

` Ellmann writes, ‘He embarrassed the Irish Academy by a speech 

announcing that, now that he had come to old age, he would 
become a butterfly, “and fly, and fly and ‘fly’’. But the other 

members should have realized that a Yeatsian butterfly is a 

symbol for natural, ‘thoughtless life and that even nature and 

thoughtlessness had been incorporated in his: thematic and 

, symbole scheme and were subject to rule.’ - 


~ 


“ETE INVISIBLE. WRITING by ARTHUR KOESTLER 
Collins and Hamish Hamilton, 21s net 


This is the second part of Mr Koestler’s autobiography and takes 
him from 1931 to 1953, from his years as-a Communist Party ` 
thember through the Jaars ot disillusionment and the Sóviet 
terror to all the mischances of war, and ultimately to a dis- 
contented literary prosperity. The narrative presents Mr Koestler ' 
this difficulty, that he has now. to show how corrupt were his old 
Soviet associates without disclosing himself as excessively stupi¢—- 
or naive in not detecting their corruption. He has engaping~-~ 
moments of self revelation as-when he writes; “This period of . 
transition and suspense, the year 1935-36, was also the last of 
my adolescence. I was’ now thirty, but adolescence is not a. 
matter of age; it is a state of character and mind. The story that 
T' have told betrays only too clearly how unbalanced and unstable 
I still was. I experienced joy and despair, love and hatred with 
keen intensity, but my emotions were’ self-centred, and those 
~ who inspired them served merely as: projection-screens.’ 

‘He may not be an altogether reliable but he is a vivid guide, 
through the pohtical underworld of RSrOLaOn ty Europe i in the 
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Livingstone’ s ‘Travels’ From his own Diaries 


` “One of the déathless real-life stories of the nineteenth century.” 
` Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 
Edited ‘by Dr J ames Macnsir. Sixteen pages of photographs, and sketch-maps. ars - 


Shocking Life Elsa Schiaparelli 


~ Autobiography of a personality whose name has ringed the world 
Four illustrations in colour, many in mondchromes: ais 


; Many Long Years Ago. Ogden Nash : 


-Thé American humorist’s earlier verae, not yet published over here. 
„Also the re-edited collection Tue Facs 18 FAMILIAR. Each 8s 6d 


Quite Early One Morning Dylan Thomas 


‘The best of his remarkable Broadcasts. ros 6d 


A True Tale of Love in Tonga Robert Gibbings 


` Told in 333 words and 23 engravings by the author. 5s 


While the Humour is on Me John D. Sheridan 


Irish fun in forty-four essays. Drawings by Paul Noonan. 9s 6d 


The British Soldier Colonel H. de Watteville 


With a Foreword by FIELD MARSHAL SIR JOHN HARDING, C.I.G.8. 
Coloured frontispiece and sixteen photographs. 18s 


The Seals and the Curragh R.M. Lockley 


By the well-known naturalist, author of Shearwaters and Puffins a 
With eight photographs and line drawings. 15 


Gold Dish & Kava Bow! . John A. Fraser 
A Ti a D pue pages of photographa. 18% 

> , ' FICTION | 
The Steam Trawler ‘Uganda’ B. J. Tepe 


Story of the fortunes and fate of trawler and crew on a 
voyage to the Hebrides deep-sea fishing grounds. T5! g 


Vibrant Brass Arthur Catherall _ 
- Prize bands in a bigh comedy of intrigue, rivalry, and love. 12s 6d 


The Liar Martin. Hansen 


The Most important story by Denmark’s leadin, novelist. 
_ ‘Translated ba EGGLISHAW. 118- 





A Diary ot the Crimea 


- by GEORGE PALMER EVELYN 


-This diary ig.a document of importance tò all military-students of the Crimean War 
axd delightful reading for the rest of us who are.curious to know what an intelligent 
dnd energetic. army olllcer caught up in those momontous events might have to say 
about them, Colonel G. P. Evelyn, Rifle Brigade, aged 80 —'a collateral descendant of 
the diarist John Evelyn — served throughout the war as a British officer attached to 
the Turkish Army. : 

He excels. ia his descriptions of military events and of such disasters as the great 
storm at Balaclava on the night of November 13th; but the tales of his travels across ` 
Europe to and from the Crimea — the placés he visited, the prices.he paid, the horses 
he’ rode, the-girls he entertained'~ are as interesting as his vigorously detailed battle. 
pictures. He begins with some account of the preliminary fighting on’ the Danube, a 
‘phase of the war of which there were few British witnesses. ` 

-A preface by Cyril Falls puts the diary in its propor military ‘and political porspéctive, 
and gives further information about its writer; and the book is illustrated with a selection 
of ‘the official photographs of the campaign by Fenton and Robertson — séme of the 
earliest photographs ever takan, Š 


With 8 plates. Demy 8vo. ` 12s 6d net. 


GERALD DUCKWORTH & co LTD 
3 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, WC2_ 
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_ OCTOBER PUBLICATIONS 
Revolution of __ The Scarlet City 
the Lonely .. =} HELLAS. HAASSE 


> wit CP et y This is the story of the city of Rome ` 
P. J. BBUMAN in the years: 1525-1527, a Rome 
K pilla by the Teron armies of 
In his study of the world history of the peror Charles, bat still the ° 
_ the last fifty years, the author has last symbol of Italy’s pride in’ a - 
made Man ths S naclous of his story; decaying world. To her gates she 
Man in his suffering and loneliness -the gifted, the ambitious, 
ever striving -after greater’ technical i A 


achievement and personal freedom, Michelangelo, the 
but in his yey pees, becoming Machiavelli, Vittoria Colon 
lated and trap 


steadily more woman of high birth and Saya 
in the evolution of history. To Pietro Aretino the foftune hunter, 
illustrate -his point the author uses i Tollia the courtesan tired of com- 
the filmic technique of high-lighting 
focal points in the march of sven Ciara 
and he interprets tho great histo. 
figures through their own action in 
definite situations on the stage of 
history. Throughout, the reader I 
: becomes a gery on cenas tiat of a crumbling civi 

. are with the variations o! 

human fate in its historical definition. SE iix She 


Bin x 5 in.-17s 6d ; From Your Bookseller 
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f irie; ‘Tt all ended for him i in 1940 in Pentonville prison and 
‘on Pentonville he ‘writes: ‘If I should write a. Baedeker of the 

prisons of Europe, I would mark- Pentonville with three stars. 

_ It is the most decent gaol I have been’i in,.though the plumbing 
-leaves much tobe ‘désired. In Seville the: installations were more: 
modern, with water-closets and running water in each ‘cell, and 
you ‘were allowed to ‘buy wine with ‘your meals, but the people 
were shot and garrotted without: much ado. In Pentonville we 
‘only. had one hanging during my stay.— a German spy — but on 
that morning the guards walked on tiptoe and there was a hush 
in, the whole, large building. It was nice to know that you were 
at a-place where putting a man to death was still regarded as a 

. solemn and exceptional event. It ‘made all the difference; it 
was, as a matter of fact, what this war was about.’ . 

Nothing can disguise the fact that Mr Koestler is an egoist - 
aud that, this egoism grows largely from something within 
himself, however much Europe and Russia in revolution and 
- terror and war may have contributed. As one of his, associates 
sdid to him, ‘We all haye inferiority complexes of various sizes, 
but yours isn’t ‘a complex — it’s a cathedral. ‘ 


A TALE OF TWO BROTHERS: 

‘ JOHN AND CHARLES WESLEY 

by MABEL RICHMOND BRAILSFORD . 
Rupert Hart-Davis, 16s net 


aMis Brailsford has written the life of the two Wesley brothers ~- 

in a volume of great human interest, The outstanding character, ` 

though she appears very: little in the volume, is Susanna’ their 

mother. She had a family of eightéen children, of whom Charles 

' was the youngest, and somehow maintained the household and ` 
‘ the dairy and the fowls and the pigs, while her husband ‘devoted 
hiniself to his clerical duties and fo his poem on the life of 

Christ or, ‘on a more, topical subject, the Battle of Blenheim’. 

_ Miss Brailsford maintains a nice balance between the story of- 
‘the development of the Methodist. movement. and of the personal 

lives ‘of the two leaders. Charles, who began by being so meek, — 

- nervous and diffident, grew by some change into a valiant, fèar- 
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. less A stronger ultimately than his more ad aieh 
- brother and far more successful in his matrimonial arrangements. 
It could be urged that this lively volume-does less than justice 
to the movement as a whole. Methodism more than any other 
_ single movement saved England from something like the French 
Revolution. It brought a social conscience to the wealthy ele- 
ments in. the community and it penetrated with some mental 
and spiritual understanding the half-brutalized classes among 
. whom the two brothers worked indefatigably. ‘Charles, with his 
interest in death, seems almost to. have enjoyed his visits to 
Tyburn. ~ > 
The whole shape of England was permanently desd, by 
zheir efforts. Unfortunately, their godliness was not accompanied - 
_ by any interest in the material graces and beauty of life. Like 
zhe Puritans before them, they seemed to luxuriate in ugliness. 
Fifty yedrs before the birth. of John Wesley that mood had ~~ 
ted the Quaker, Solomon Eccles, ‘the most noted and versatile 
_Df London music-teachers, to make a bonfire on Tower Hill of 
‘all his instruments, and, when the bystanders would have sal- 
vaged the most valuable amongst them, to thrust them back into 
zhe flames. A hundred years later, at the height of the Methodist . 
revival, it led Edward Miller, son of the Doncaster organist and. 
_ historian, to follow in the steps of the Quaker enthusiast and ` 
” fling his Stradivarius in the firé. It had been his friend; solace ' 
and breadwinner, as he wandered, a discharged soldier, ebroush 
- India, playing his way from native court to native court.’- ` ~ 
_ Miss Brailsford never descends to irony; but she illustrates 
zhe stranger elements in the personalities of the two brothers. ^ 


N 
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PROPLE OF THE CITY. by CYPRIAN RK WENSI 
Dakers, 10s 6d net 


This is described as one of the first West African novels t to be 

published. For once the publishers do not do justice to the book - 

-n their preliminary notice. Somehow Mr Ekwensi has evoked 
“she life of Lagos in a most remarkable way: crowded, corrupt, 

surging, ‘multi-racial, the complex picture of thé city is pro- 

duced in swift clear lines-through the life of a young hegro. 

This novel tells more about West Africa than fifty government 
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“MARY CHUBB 
Nefertiti 
‘Lived Here 
; Lively and vivid chronicle of 
a woman archeologist’s hectic 


life as secretary to the Field 
irector on an important ’dig’. 


A book to delight both'archæ- . 
ological initiates and ignora-. 


muses. Hlustrated amusingly by by 
Ralph Lavers, a member of 


LARGE CROWN Bvo, 12s 6d 
Now in Its 2nd Irnpression 
LEWIS CARROLL’S 
Useful and . 

Instructive Poetry és 


muna GEOFFREY BLES —— 


HENRY 


. LANGUAGE. 
AS GESTURE 


vi Essays in the Craft and 
Elucidation of Modern Poetry 


By R. P. BLACKMUR 


In this collection of twenty-one 
essays Mr Blackmur explores 
the experience of ‘that heightened, 
that excited sense of being wiih 


. we find in poetry’. Languag 


Gesture makes available for “the 
first time in one volume a body 
of work distinguished for. its 


seriousness, rigour and imagina- , 
tive brilliance. It forms a valuable 
addition to literary criticism. 25s 


ALLEN & UNWIN 


40 Museum ‘St, London, WCx 
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WILLIAMSON 


© HOW DEAR IS LIFE. 
His fine novel of the First World War- 
anid of the ‘red little, dead little army’ which 


i fought at Ypres just forty years ago., 
MACDONALD 


12s. 6d. 





Walter Scott — 
His Life and Personality 
HESKETH PEARSON 
‘An excellent addition to 
Mr Hesketh Pearson’s bio- 
graphical works. He could 
scarcely have chosen a better 
subject and few will deny 
that he has succeeded in 
portraying this splendid and 

indomitable man’. 

Lorp BIRKENHEAD in Books 
of the Month. With 16 plates 
` zE 21s 


Introductory 


Papers on Dante 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS 
This volume of essays will, be 


eagerly sought by the many - 


thousands of readers who 
already know. Dr Sayers’ 
vigorous and vivid translation. 
of the Inferno. 21s 


-The ` 
- Augustan World 


Life and Letters in - 
18th-century England 


A. R. HUMPHREYS 
Written for the non-specialist, 
the aim of this book is to 
describe how the main social 
_ and intellectual interests of 

Augustan life affected, both 
consciously and sub- 
consciously, the outlook of 
writers. 16s 


METHUEN - 


THE OXFORD ? 
. HISTORY OF ENGLISH | 
LITERATURE 


‘Volume II 
English — 
Literature 
in the 
Sixteenth 


Century 
(Excluding Drama) 
-C. S. LEWIS 


‘Learned, vivacious, individ- 
ual, this nine-years-pondered 
handbook is a notable per- 
formance.’ -- Times Literary 


Supplement, 


‘<... I for one feel quite 
‘positive that this book will 
be read, and will deserve to 
be read, by a lot of people, for 
a long time’ -John Wain in 
The Spectator. i 
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reports. The narrative has an alertness and a liveliness which 
carry the reader into this strange world. Ekwensi is not pressing 
any point of view, and part of his power lies in that detachment. 
Yet one can see the conflict between the urge to genuine self- 
government and all the competing claims of pleasure and cor- 
ruption. His young negro, despite all the promptings of’ his 
desire to share in his country’s development, is caught by his 
‘desire for love and jazz, and excitement, and particularly for 
“jazz. The novel has a poignancy which is never allowed to 
become sentimental. We may well hope to hear more of Mr 
Ekwensi., 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE RING by J. R. R. TOLKIEN 
George Allen & Unwin, 21s net ` 


J. R. R. Tolkien has written a book which is in a category all of 
its own. He has invented a new mythology which, in detail, has 
a remarkable realism. Some years ago he wrote The Hobbit, 
which had considerable success. It lay somewhere in the area 
between the make-believe of children and the power of myth- 
ology and symbolism, and its detail was imagined with an 
extraordinary lucidity. The present volume, ample in itself and 
only the first part of a larger work, is much more ambitious. 
The Hobbits are still here, but now apart from their adventures 
everything is supplied, even an invented language. 

What can be made of it? The publishers were probably unwise 
to try and bludgeon the reader into approval with a parade of 
praise on the dust-cover. Sir Stanley Unwin is the most exquisite. 
of publishers and only a dolt would try and teach him his 
business. But should a book not be left to the reviewers? Should 
they be forewarned by mighty voices that if they do not approve 
the fault is all their own? Here, apart from other distinguished 
yoices, C. S. Lewis writes that the volume is superior to 
Ariosto and that ‘no imaginary world has been projected which 
at once is multifarious and so true to its own inner laws’. The 
other advance critics refer to Spenser and Malory and say that 
Mr Tolkien is better. 

Mr Tolkien in another existence is an outstanding Anglo- 
Saxon scholar. He has written about Beowulf better than. any- 
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one in our.generation. He must know from Beowulf the difference 
between a work that has an imaginative relation with traditional 
mythology and history and a work that is all made up. Milton 
knew about the problem before he ultimately settled on the story 
of the Temptation. Art is, after all, imitation. Once you try to 
make everything out of your own mind you are going down a 
dangerous road. You can control the activity a little if you are - 
involyed in symbolism or allegory. That was Blake’s, control,’ 
though it led him into some odd places. Mr Tolkien rejects every- 
thing, tradition, history, symbolism and allegory. His admirers 
regard it as his strength, yet in fact it is his weakness, despite all 
the ingenuity and the brilliance of detail. There is a difference 
between a tour de force and a work of. genius. 


MANZONI AN D HIS TIMES by ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN , 
Dent, 21s net 


Archibald ‘Colquhoun thas been a great exponent of Manzoni in 
England. Recently his translation of 7 Promessi Sposi brought to 
English readers, a novel which has played such a part in Italian 
life and now he introduces them to the author. . 3 

Manzoni lived during an exciting period from the French 
Revolution to the Risorgimento, and mentally he was affected 
by the changes through which he passed, though it would be 
difficult to maintain that his own ‘personality ever escaped a . 
certain constitutional dullness. The novel itself deals with the 
great theme of marriage prevented by war, worked out with 
some of that detail which Scott displayed in his historical novels. 

It is not difficult to understand why the Italians: have paid 
such attention to the novel, but it is more difficult to become 
genuinely attached to the author: 


THE WORLD IN THE EVENING: 
by CHRISTOPHER ISHERWOOD 
Methuen, 12s 6d 


It is easy to scoff at a distinguished and successful writer who 
seems to have lost his way, but that is what some reviewers 
have done with this long-expected work by Mr Isherwood. That 
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he has lost ‘his way cannot be easily disputed. He haia a 
character who, disappointed in Hollywood of marriage, explores ` 
. .- kis second marriage thro h the letters of his first wife. Sexually 
- everything is here, seduction, abortion, homosexuality and’ per- 
version, but so little that is convincing in character. Elizabeth, 

` the first wife, is supposed to be intelligent and a creative writer, - 
- but she is sentimental’ and styleless. Why,.one’ keeps asking, 
`. why has Mr Isherwood landed here? One of the few convincing’ “ 
pieces of description is of a’short homosexual episode and this 
is never made to appear.important. One is led to speculate 
`- whether any writer can live in both an American and English 
` background. Mr Isherwood, between them, has lost his way. If 
characters are as,empty as this, then the task of the writer is 
over. ‘There is nothing left for humanity to discuss. 

One passage in this novel may have an importance. for Mr 
Isherwood’s future work. Two of his characters are talking 
together. - 

‘In any. of your voyages au bout de la nuit, did you ever run 
_ across the word “camp”? + 

‘I’ve*heard people use it in bars. But I Hou E 

You thought it meant a swishy little boy with peroxided hair,- 
dressed in.a picture hat and a feather boa, pretending to be 
Marlene Dietrich? Yes, in queer circles, they call that camping: 
It’s all very well in its place; but it’s an utterly debased form 

. What I mean by camp is something much more funda~ 
mental: You can call the other Low Camp, if you like; then what 
I’m talking about is‘ High -Camp. High Camp is the whole 
emotional basis of. the Ballet, for example, and of course of 
Baroque art. You see; true High Camp always has an underlying 
seriousness. You can’t camp about something you don’t take 
seriously. You’re not making fun of it; you’re making fun out - 
of it: You’re expréssing what’s basically serious to you in terms 
- of fun and artifice and elegance. Baroque art is largely camp 

about religion. The Ballet is camp about love. .. . 
| ‘Camp’ is what Mr Isherwood ‘has lost in this book, the faith 
that, quite apart from anything else, and distinct from its 
biological usefulness, man can create a'comely way of living. - 
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ITH the May issue a new direction in editorial 
W will appear in The Adelphi. We shall 

attempt, as far as space allows, to review all the 
important books on literature and the arts, and a selection 
of new works in fiction, drama and poetry. Further, we 
shall depart, to a considerable extent, from our policy of 
anonymous reviews. Each issue will contain five or six 
article-reviews on books of outstanding importance, and 
in support there will be shorter reviews to cover what else 
the quarter may have produced. 

* * * 


Such a policy needs explanation. Since we took over The 
Adelphi in 1950, a number of changes have come over 
periodical literature. All of these have reduced the space 
available for the adequate assessment of works of imagina- 
tion and criticism. We need only instance two examples 
which have happened since our last issue appeared. Britain 
Today, the British Council publication, ceased in December 
1954. It had filled an important place in England and 
overseas, and a word of tribute is due to R. A. Scott-James,: 
who conducted the paper from its start in 1940. 
i * * * 
From a historical point of view even more attention must 
be paid to the disappearance of The Fortnightly, which 
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had been in continuous circulation since 1865 when 
Anthony Trollope first published the magazine. No periodi- 
cal occupied, over the decades, a more central position in 
English critical literature. 

Anthony Trollope’ defined the aoaie of The 
Fortnightly in his Autobiography when he wrote; ‘The 
matter on which we were all agreed was freedom of 
speech, combined with personal responsibility. We would be 
neither conservative nor liberal, neither religious nor free- 
thinking, neither popular nor exclusive — but we would 
let any man who had a thing to say, and knew how to 
say it, speak freely.’ 

John Armitage, the last editor of The Fortnightly, had 
to give up owing to.rising costs. The title will remain, 
without the paper, for Dr G. P. Gooch, who has edited 
The Contemporary Review for forty years, will now edit 
The Contemporary, incorporating The Fortnightly. But 
memories of past glories in a title will not give space for 
the reviewing of books. 


* * * 


The reduction of space in the daily and Sunday Press for 
reviewing, is so spectacular that only by turning to old 
issues can one realize what has happened. The best of the 
Sunday papers have become magazines. They review few 
. books, and it is typical of their outlook that The Sunday , 
Times preferred week after-week and page after page to 
serialize Somerset Maugham’s book on the novelists 
instead of reviewing new books, or discovering new 
authors. How far has been the decline can be seen from 
the recollection that in 1927 Arnold Bennett was able to 
occupy a whole page of The Evening Standard with a review 
of The Bridge of San Luis Rey by Thornton Wilder. The 
novel was new, the author unknown and the book came 
from Longmans who did not normally publish fiction. 


* * * 
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The Adelphi service of book reviews will not mean that we 
shall eliminate our general articles, our short stories, or 
poems, but we shall be even more selective. The possi- 
bilities of publication for young poets have improved since 
we took over The Adelphi. The Arts Council has formed its 
Poetry Panel, and the Poetry Book Society, and publishers 
have been generous in issuing volumes of new verse. 

Our own experience is that there is a large number of 
literate persons who indulge in verse writing with no 
critical faculty whatsoever. Those who deserve to see print, 
succeed in ie their work published. 


* * * 


Michael Joseph, for instance, in association with P. E. N., 
have published a selection of verse submitted as the 
result of a general invitation. The editors, Rex Warner, 
Christopher Hassall and Laurie Lee, write that ‘the 
response this year has been all but unmanageable. The 
figure announced of ten thousand poems submitted is not 
excessive. The standard was not such as to make the 
editors over sanguine, but the active interest shown was 
gratifying’. It would seem clear from all this that alert 
minds are watching the development of talent when it 
arises. What is essential is that a critical standard should 
be maintained in face of all this output. The Adelphi will 
do so, both by the rigorous standards of its own selection 
and also by the extended review of the quarter’s work 
which from the May issue will be attempted. 

The problem with poetry today is not that the poet 
cannot see his work in print, but that the public will not 
buy poetry, as it did even a generation ago. This is part of 
the whole problem of the relation of the artist to society, 
a complex matter which will be explored in a forthcoming 
issue. 
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Meanwhile, if quality can be discovered, The Adelphi will 
find room for verse whether it comes from the youngest 
writer, or from an older one whose work has been neglected. 
Nothing has given us more pleasure in the years we have 
edited The Adelphi than the privilege of being able to 
publish new poems by Dorothy Wellesley. 

We had hoped to publish a piece by John Betjeman on 
Dorothy Wellesley’s verse but this has to be held over until 
our May issue. It is hoped that the B.B.C. will in the near 
future give a reading by Dorothy Wellesley of her poems, 
to the accompaniment of the clavichord. Meanwhile we 
publish five poems, one of them in a manner new in 
Dorothy Wellesley’s work. It has a strangely pre-Raphaelite 
air. We also publish Dorothy Wellesley’s reflections on . 
poetry which will be issued in an expanded form as a 
preface to the collected edition of her poems. 


* * * 


At the conclusion of this note defining our policy we 
would emphasize the importance of a minority and 
critical audience. As Ibsen saw as early as An Enemy of the 
People, it is important in any civilization. Today its free 
functioning is more vital than ever. On the one hand there 
has been the ugly incidence of police prosecutions over 
published work showing that the operation of the criminal 
law in this matter is a disgrace to any civilized society. 

The reading public, at large, owes a debt which it does 
not seem fully to realize to A. S. Frere, the ‘chairman of 
William Heinemann, who was tried and retried for the 
publication’ of The Image and the Search. His own letter 
to The Times, restrained and dignified, has shown how 
heinous it is that the defence can bring in no evidence as 
to intent, and none as to character. It is to be hoped that 
the Government will explore the whole situation. 


* x * 
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At the same time the television version of George Orwell’s 
1984 has shown that there exists a medium of far greater 
potency than the printed word. The eye is the most 
powerful of all the senses, and the direct operation of 
visual impressions more moving than anything that the 
imagination can interpret from the printed word. 1984, 
continuously discussed in the world of letters since its 
publication, remained, despite its success, only a minor 
influence on society and thought. Now two television per- 
formances give it a place in our national life not paralleled 
since Dickens broke with Pickwick Papers into his intimate 
relation with his vast and affectionate audiences. Orwell’s 
audience may not be affectionate, but in size it makes all 
_ that Dickens achieved negligible, and the influence itself 
is far deeper. Orwell sent the phrase ‘Big Brother’ perman- 
ently into the language within a matter of hours. 


* * * 


Orwell’s fantastic posthumous success can give pleasure to 
all who watched his slow struggle for success, but there are 
two conclusions of importance to be drawn. First, no one 
authority should control television, and there should 
always be alternative programmes. Secondly, the printed 
word has been driven into a position of defence and yet 
only through the printed word can the author survive. 
One may hope that all the controversy over 1984 and 
‘Big Brother’ will give a wider circulation to Laurence 
Brander’s competent study George Orwell (Longmans, l 
12s 6d net). Mr Brander describes the book ‘as a failure, 
but only because of its potential greatness’, and he quotes 
Orwell’s own comment made in 1947: ‘I have not written 
a novel for seven years, but I hope to write another fairly 
soon. It is bound to be a failure, every book is a failure.’ 
The theme he simplifies in saying that Orwell wished to 
show three things: ‘that English Socialism is an incipient 
totalitarianism; that the worst aspect of totalitarianism is 
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that it does not hesitate to enter the innermost recesses of 
the human mind and destroy it; that the way of thinking 
adopted and enforced by totalitarians threatens their 
people into spiritual corruption. He said all these things 
well, but they are subjects for pamphlets rather than for 
fiction.’ This is excessively to simplify the issue. Would 
Mr Brander wish to see Gulliver’s Travels reduced to a 
pamphlet? Further, it is not enough to say that Orwell was 
ul when he wrote it, or even to quote Orwell himself as 
saying, ‘It wouldn’t have been so gloomy if I hadn’t been 
30 ill’. Much great literature has been written by sick 
people. There is a positive and scarifying vision in the 
volume, with the imagination illuminating the horror that 
man has endured in our time. 


* * * 


Sir William Haley, alive as one would expect from the 
late Director-General of the B.B.C. to the problems of ` 
television, devoted to their consideration his National Book 
League lecture 4 Smallholding on Parnassus (Cambridge 
University Press, 3s 6d net). He recalled how, close on 
twenty years ago, Georges Duhamel had written on the 
threat to the printed word, and the possibility that ‘the 
supremacy of the printing press might be about to give 
way to the broadcasting transmitter as the principal means 
of communicating ideas’. 
The situation has developed rapidly since 1936. With his 
intense fear of commercial radio, Sir William does not 
seem to admit that the real danger is the single authority 
and for television the single programme. He states that if 
“television had been left free to develop a didactic and 
cultural mission it, too, could have fostered and en- 
couraged even some of the literary arts’: this is #5 sub- 
stitute an obsession for argument. 
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Messrs Dent tell us that we were premature in suggesting 
that the thousandth title-in the Everyman Library would 
be published in 1954. In 1955 they will make an announce- 
ment of. the celebrations that will mark this great achieve- 
ment in English publishing, begun with courage and 
ended (if it is indeed to be an end) with great success. 
*  * * 

Geoffrey Wagner, a Scottish writer and novelist who lives 
in New York, has contributed on several occasions to the 
pages of The Adelphi. In this issue we publish his centenary 
article on Gérard de Nerval who died at the age of forty- 
seven in 1855. 
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The Royal Academy has chosen an Architect as its President. 

Professor Richardson is a wit but he is also most serious and 

sincere in his faith in the part of the arts, and of Craftsmanship 

in modern life. We have the honour of publishing the first 
address he gave after his election as President. 


A. E. RICHARDSON 


\ TE are not so much concerned with the past as 
with the present, not so much with the future as 
with the ordering of events day by day. which 

will benefit posterity. With this in our thoughts we have 
to make up our minds as to whether we favour craftsman- 
ship in one form or the other, either entirely manual or 
machine aided..It is useless to say that we would like to 
dispense with it; we simply can’t! 

The category of craftsmanship includes everything worth 
while, even tying up parcels and sweeping pavements; in 
fact all things calling for human skill and co-ordination of 
brain and muscle in reality belong to craftsmanship. It is ~ 
not my intention, however, to embrace all such activities 
in this connection. I propose to segregate the subject into 
groups as follows: 

The building crafts, furniture, metalwork, glass, plaster- 
ing, shipbuilding, structure — assembling and welding, finish- 
ing, machinery — precision of work, mathematical, optical 
and surgical instruments; needlework — fine, woven and 
machine produced; jewellery and the luxury crafts; toys. 

As regards building, we must not forget our gross ignor- 
ance of the very elements of ordinary materials; we have 
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accepted those offered by nature, namely, stone, iron, 
earth, sand, lime, cement and bituminous substances. In 
the course of thousands of years we have built up a folk- 
lore system which we have reduced to specification and bills 
of quantities. We have studied and indexed the myriad 
number of exemplars which embody these materials in 
various forms. We call ourselves architects, builders or 
what you will; others call themselves engineers, surveyors, 
accountants. In the chemistry laboratory new amalgams 
of metal and other materials are being evolved to meet 
demands for speedy production. All very well, and all very 
progressive; but if we are grossly ignorant of materials 
what of the thousands of skilled operatives — masons, brick- 
makers, joiners, carpenters and labourers. In every country 
under the sun they are the same; they have picked up their 
folk-lore training on the job with here and there some 
additional technical school-work. We cannot move a finger 
without this army and they cannot proceed without 
direction from us. 

There are, of course, degrees of skill to be found amidst 
this crowd. You notice the superiority of certain works in 
certain countries; so you judge and you deplore scamped 
work when you chance upon it. If you have a special regard 
for imitating the craftsmanship of other days you may find 
some devoted soul who has neither the wish nor the power, 
to deny your request. Yet, despite all this, I do not despair 
of assisting to reinstate craftsmanship for the benefit of the 
finer aspects of building and furnishing. 

Let us take building for example; if it is stone, there are 
treatments and dressings which enhance the effect of the 
blocks of stone; if it is of brick, there are bakings and 
colourings which give a general locality to vast surfaces. 
There are questions of bonding and pointing, angle treat- 
ments and protective coursings. If it is of concrete, there 
are questions of surface treatment, of weatherings and 
finishings. In regard to the interior, we have the finishing, 
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furnishing and fittings of things, as well as the furniture 
down to the smallest’ details; then there is the question of 
paint — whether sprayed or otherwise. You will see that 
craftsmanship comes into these matters very largely. As 
for furniture, if this is produced for the million it will 
lack the finish that is expended on one piece; although the 
shape will be the same, individuality will be denied to the 
mass; we lose something owing to the needs of millions. 
And what of carving? What can be done to ensure that 
others will benefit by’ works of art? 

No one can argue in this way indefinitely without 
bringing in styles, periods, current fashions, or the ideals 
of this and that individual or fraternity. We may be certain 
that what is gospel today will be denounced tomorrow. 
Well, this is all the fun. We should not worry. And so I 
go on to shipbuilding. Why can’t we have figure-heads as 
did our predecessors. Visits to the Clyde and to Belfast to 
inspect great steel ships in course of construction, as well as 
visits to Naval dockyards at home and abroad, have proved 
to us the inevitability of ship construction. It is still a matter 
of craftsmanship. The 70,000 ton liner or battleship still 
demands hand-work from keelson to taffrail, and formerly 
carving to the state-rooms. Whether the steel is welded or 
otherwise the setting out and the assembly calls for human 
intervention. This is craftsmanship on the great scale. 

Only recently I was examining some new railway ~ 
coaches at Wolverton. The craftsmanship was extraordinarily 
fine; the woodwork in mahogany was splendidly finished; 
the jointing faultless and the upholstery beautiful. I 
` reflected that this result was the outcome of railway tradi- 
tion extending from the coaching days; yet it was obvious 
that the machine had played no unimportant part in the 
finishing of the really fine compartments. Here, then, I 
thought, is the craftsmanship of the present. But no carving. 
Formerly the buffer blocks were carved. 

During the First World War it was my lot to study the 
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construction of aero engines, to master the intricacies of 
lubrication, the direction of thrusts andthe. elimination of 
friction. I was astounded at the skill of individuals in finish- 
ing these moving parts. It was also my lot to study and 
draw every pattern of early aeroplanes, including the 
fuselage, the wings, ailerons and other features. I have 
lived to see rigid construction take the place of wood and 
wire bracings covered with canons. But these modern flying 
machines could not have been devised but for the experi- 
ences of forty years ago. Craftsmanship, whether in recon- 
structed wood or metal, does signify. 

I do not see that we have really advanced very much. 
Prehistoric man was a natural craftsman; he had to find 
food for himself and his progeny, so he improvised. He did 
not carve his food, but tore it. When he was able to master 
his weapons he enjoyed leisure, sometimes in idleness 
but more often in other occupation. Those who were most 
occupied and most interested survived; the others rotted. 
As civilization has advanced the number of luxurious 
necessities has increased. Leisure, in consequence, has | 
diminished and craftsmanship in some of its expressions 
survived as a luxury. I refer to jewellery, to some forms 
of expensive pottery for collectors only, and to those rare 
examples of needlework which are still the envy of the 
world. For instance, the special altar cloths made by 
the members of the Royal School of Needlework and the 
tapestries which are still produced at Beauvais under the 
auspices of the French Government; these tapestries 
advance at the rate of two feet a year. 

Another branch of craftsmanship is associated with the 
work of the silversmith and the goldsmith. Here things 
have to be schemed stage by stage; the shapes have to be 
fashioned in the metal; the ornamental parts have to be 
made separately; the build-up has to be approximate; the 
repoussé finishings add a note of triumph. Great works of 
this type could not be produced solely by the machine, 
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although the lathe, the drill and the mould are essential, 
but the craftsmanship is also in the assembling and the 
touch of the individual. 

The tendency of mass production has been to break 
down and destroy special branches of craftsmanship. It is 
significant, however, that the craftsman adapts himself to 
changing conditions. Imagine a world without craftsmen; 
with everything levelled to a soulless precision of produc- 
tion. We must not forget that approximation to perfection is 
as equally important as exactness. Nature experiments with 
a thousand apples in order to produce one orange pippin 
worth eating. Think of nature’s experiments with faces? 
Yet all have some distinction. The craftsmen will survive 
because it is inherent in the human being to create'some- | 
thing in his own image and this will maintain the quality 
of variety in the art of the world. We should not forget 
that the Fine Arts sprang fully developed from the humbler 
crafts and that if we would keep the plastic arts vital we. 
should encourage craftsmanship to our mutual ability. 

Well, so much for the technical side. Sensible people 
are hoping for enrichments to cheer their daily lives. 


December 15th, 1954. 
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DỌROTHY WELLESLEY 


HAVE set down in this essay a few of my ideas on 
| poetry. My object has been to make the real, or 
actual, romantic in the best sense, combined with the 
dignity of facts. In Genesis I attempted to make geology, 
archaeology and the story of ancient man realist-romantic 
themes. Both subjects appear to me to be so, more especially 
that of archaeology. I do not know of any other writer who 
has written of these things in verse. 

Where is the great poem which should long ago have 
been written, of our heroic attempt to conquer the air? 
I cannot imagine a more beautiful or a more inspiring 
theme. Yet I know of only one attempt on the subject — 
First Flight — it is written by a woman. 

What a theme then this is! What excellent, satisfying, 
technical words it contains: plane, spiral, wing, nose-dive; 
tail, fuselage, cockpit — to say nothing of rivet, screw, and 
so on. There is as great a future for our race in poems 
written about aeroplanes and the sky as there has been in 
the past for the poetry of the sea. 

Personally, whenever I rise from the ground in an 
aeroplane, I am reminded on looking down of Tennyson’s 
lines from Tithonus: 


‘A soft air fans the cloud apart: there comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born.’ 
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The Poetry of Every Day was another such attempt, as 
were Horses, Docks, Lighthouse, Moths, and others of this 
group. Matriz, Fire, Old Mill, Fishing appeared to be 
Yeats’ favourites, being more , philosophical. My lyric ‘ 
poems I cannot judge, such as 4s Lambs into the Pen, Sheep, 
Paradise, The Crown of Thorns. 

My work therefore appears too varied both in style and 

subject to interest this generation, believing as I do that 
almost all subject-matter could be transmuted into poetry 
if the-metal-be not base. The-very small and the great 
events have always been related in my mind, as in, for 
example, minute observation of nature, together with the 
passage of time and historical catastrophe. Even as a small 
child everything appeared to happen at the same moment 
in what we now call space or time. It seems to me that i 
poets are now too interested in their own personal psycholog- 
ical reactions and above all they lack subject-matter. They 
should look outward, not inward, studying their own states 
of mind. This is simply self-analysis and can lead nowhere. 

In.an age of self-advertisement or rather a generation 
that has gone mad on notoriety, one who believes in literary 
integrity stands small chance of a hearing. I. sometimes 
wonder if those who live in the literary and intellectual 
world realize how marked this notoriety hunting has be- 
come. Although I believe that intellectual stimulus is 
necessary to the writer, yet poetry is surely the voice of the ~ 
solitary. Anyone who lives much in a clique or group of 
literary friends must to some extent lose individuality. 

Like Desmond McCarthy, the brilliant, the profound, 
the mild, and the urbane, I have always distrusted pure 

. intellectualism; by which I mean the purely intellectual 
approach towards life and the arts. For thirty years the 
intellectuals have been afraid of their own emotions. I 
refer not only to sex but to the more simple affairs of the 
heart, the love of husbands, wives and children, the 
affection of. friends. 
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In Victorian times and in all the previous centuries we 
had a great appreciation for the abundant genius of 
English poetry, and for the prefound inherited melancholy 
of the English genius. Verse was popular, whether good or 
bad. Chaucer was admired by all classes, even more so ‘was 
Shakespeare: he still remains the favourite playwright of 
the English race. I have nevər believed that caviare for 
the general is or ever was a | ving attitude to be adopted 
towards life in particular, or the arts in general. Therein 
lies the trouble. Unfashionable as this view may now be, 
I must still repeat that art wren divorced from life goes 
dead. 

The question of this widespread catholic interest of 
poets towards the other arts is most strongly marked. 
Milton, despite his great schokarship, was intensely inter- 
ested in the moral, political and social condition of his 
fellow men. Shelley was perkaps more interested in the 
great social questions of his day than he was in his own 
poetry. Had he lived to be am old man he would have 
understood that no social Utopia ever ‘has or ever will exist 
on this earth. Yet when he dies all that one of his most 
savage detractors found to write of him was: ‘Mr Shelley is 
happily drowned and with him all his works.’ Tennyson 
wrote those portions of In Memoriam concerning the 
origins of man some years before Charles Darwin published 


, the Origin of Species: 


‘So careful of the type’, but no: 

From scarped cliff anc quarried stone 
She cries, ‘a Thousand types are gone: 
I care for nothing: all shall go.’ 


If in this foreword I have knit ideas too ‘close’, have 
telescoped my statements for the understanding of the 
majority of readers, this is beceuse.I do not believe in very 
much explanation. If people cannot understand for them- 
selves they had better not try to understand at all, for it is 
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useless to attempt to educate those who cannot ‘be educated; 
and this is one of the chief problems of our school system 
today. The true sources of poetry lie too deep for explana- . 
tion, going down as they do to the very roots of mystery / 
and of life itself. It is easy enough to recognize poetry: it 

is, however, impossible to define it, there being too much 
suggestion for any clear definition of its actual source. 

As other women writers have known only too well, it is 
always the practical, the material side of existence, that. 
breaks into the room and disturbs the private and creative 
impulse. This is a fact that no man will nor ever can be 
expected to understand. The woman will always be the 
mother, the housekeeper, if not in actuality, in some 
instinctive sense. I am not a feminist in any sense, yet I 
‘am amazed when looking back on the literary achievements ` 
of women that they have ever succeeded in producing 
anything of any literary value whatsoever. This note con- 
cerning the achievements of literary women has been 
emphasized long ago. It cannot be emphasized enough: 
yet I see no solution. | 

To what causes are we then to attribute the decline of 
modern poetry? This foreword is emphatically not an attack 
upon the decay of modern poetry, but I only wish to 
emphasize that poetry does not command the same respect 
or appreciation which it did. Much is excellent and satis- 
fying, vet much has been lost, and, it seems, lost for ever. , 
Poetry has lost music and with it the poetic impulse. Of the 
other arts I will not speak except to add that certain friends 
of mine — sculptors, painters and architects — agree in this. 

Vigour remains, with some coarseness and ugliness. 
Coarseness is often vital, yet often unnecessary. Can we 
then attribute this loss to the Chemical Age, to the Atomic 
Age, to the two devastating wars which have either killed 
or distorted that extra and painful sensibility so imperative 
to all creative artists? This extra sensibility to what our 
ancestors called truth and beauty, has been largely lost in 
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the old sense. What have we to put in its place? The 
respouse to a neurotic and dying civilization, to Hollywood, 
to Communism? I do not know. All I do know is that those 
intelligent artists I do occasionally meet are of the same 
opinion. They say: ‘You have the kernel of the matter in 
you. How do you know? You have made this belief your 
own — yet you live almost entirely in solitude.’ 

Fine poetry is definitely not so popular as in Victorian 
times; yet I must also emphasize that I deeply distrust all 
contemporary criticism. We all know how the Lyrical 
Ballads were largely ignored, yet that volume contained 
almost all the best short poems of Coleridge and Words- 
worth. We all know Byron’s lines: 


Who kill’d John Keats? 
‘T’, says the Quarterly. 


Thus it will be seen that I do not hold that there is only 
one ‘kind of poetry’ worth writing, or only one ‘kind of 
poetry’ that should interest the general reader, as I have 
heard so many intelligent young men declare. I do, how- 
ever, insist that poetry should be poetical as well as sensible, 
that it should be suggestive, preaching no moral and 
holding no rigid or specified religious creed. Poets need 
neither a self-appointed rostrum nor a pulpit. English 
poets must remain free. 

The older I grow, one law becomes to me morally 
apparent. This is that the sacred act, the sacred thought is 
to feel and act and speak (if only within oneself) that which 
one believes to be true. Awards, trophies, the medals of 
this life mean nothing to some; they should, ideally speak- 
ing, matter to no man. Example is, however, of immense 
importance. Therefore in a world beset by self-seeking, 
self-advertisement, how can anyone hope to achieve this 
ambition, this secret, this modest aim? To shed utterly and 
for ever that most clinging and hampering garment, the 
‘last infirmity of noble minds’. 
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Before I die I wish to put down on paper at least some- 
thing of what I believe concerning that which is called 
the Art of Poetry. 

(1) Poetry is of course no more an art than music, 
sculpture, architecture. Rather, I should say, it is less so 
in some sense, which I now hope to show. 

(2) People, however intellectual, cultured and well-read 
in any of the other arts, may not always understand poetry. 
Many intellectual persons have not understood this. 

(5) It may be argued that poetry to many is not so 
much an art as a necessity. I have known men and women 
who say ‘I’m afraid I don’t know anything about poetry’. 
‘We all know these diffident people. Yet I have often dis- 
covered that people who talk thus have frequently an 
‘untutored perception different from that of many an 
intellectual person, and above all have a more profound 
understanding than they themselves know. Why is this? 

This is for certain usually obscure reasons. One of the 
first absolute necessities in the matter of poetry is that of 
an ear. It cannot be improved, but as in music it is inborn 
and if not inborn no amount of scholarship, practice or 
‘patience can ever acquire it. I cannot stress too deeply this 
matter of a fine and natural ear. Unlike the ear, a fine and 
noble style can be acquired although it is seldom inborn. 

There remains, however, one profound truth, a truth so 
manifest in this matter of poetry that it remains to me a . 
perpetual astonishment that no one appears to have defined 
it firmly before now. This truth is simple enough. Poetry 
begins with a certain point of view, a way of seeing life. 
To put this briefly, I will call it an attitude of mind to- 
wards the whole of life itself. This must embrace the 
philosophical, the moral, the aesthetic. Why have poets 
always been interested in the sister arts while the musician, 
the painter and the rest have remained to a great extent 
indifferent, detached from poetry? This is because the mind 
of the poet thinks more profoundly, the poet has the finer 
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brain. This was the belief of Goethe — the passage goes 
somewhat thus: ‘Poetry is the greatest of the arts; it has 
a brain; it thinks,’ I cannot find the passage at the moment 
of writing, not having his works beside me. 

To return to my passage as quoted above, regarding this 
attitude of mind towards poetry. I will quote a few in- 
stances. Let me point to Shakespeare. In Antony and 
Cleopatra, immediately after the death of the Queen and 
before Caesar and the others break into the room, Charmain 
speaks three words: ‘Your crown’s awry.’ These three 
colloquial words bear within them as much dignity and 
splendour as all the great passages referring to the passion 
‘of the lovers, the famous barge like a burnished throne, 
all the rantings against gipsy lust, the strumpet, the 
unbridled shame, the serpent of old Nile — all this falls 
to nothing at the use of three simple words. She is dead, 
her crown has slipped aside. Yet she becomes instantly the 
Queen of Egypt, ‘descendant of so many royal kings’. 

It would be possible to find many another instance of 
this sublimity through simplicity: take the famous phrase 
of Webster — ‘Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle: she died 
young. ? spe 8 

Let us go back to Homer himself for one more example — 
one only. This is the moment when Helen, about whose 
beauty almost nothing is said in the whole of the Iliad, 
goes up to the battlements of Troy in the evening, where 
the old men are watching the battle: 


‘These had now ceased from battle for old age. . . . Now 
when they saw Helen coming to the tower. they softly spoke 
winged words one to the other: ‘‘Small blame is it that Trojans 
and well-greaved Achaians should for such a woman suffer 
hardships; marvellously like is she to the immortal goddesses 
to look upon.” ’ 


It is such simple observations as these that best illustrate 
this attitude towards life of which I speak. Such sentences 
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are not magnificent poetry, yet they illustrate in a few 
words the terror, the pity, the majesty of life. 

My last quotation I take from a letter W. B. Yeats wrote 
to me, dated April 1938 —the year before he died — 
énclosing the poem Long-legged Fly. I quote: the first 
stanza and the last: 


‘That civilization may not sink 
The great battle lost, 

Quiet the dog, tether the pony 
To a distant post. 

Our master Caesar is in the tent 
Where the maps are spread, 

His eyes fixed upon nothing, 

A hand under his head. 


` Like a long-legged fly upon the stream 
His mind moves upon. silence. 


. . . That girls at puberty may find 

The first Adam in their thought, 

Shut the door of the Pope’s chapel,’ 

Keep those children out. 

There on that scaffolding reclines 
Michaelangelo, 

With no more sound than the: mice make 
His hand moves to and fro.. 


Like a nee Sly upon the stream 
His rarna moves upon silence.’ : 


. This affords a splendid example of what I mean when 
stressing that true and sincere poetry is not entirely a 
matter of words, but of the poetical and the philosophical 
outlook upon life. In this poem there is not one ‘poetical’ 
word. All is simple, direct, - -almost one igur call it -the 
language of every day. ` : 
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My own poem, entitled Early Light, represents a direct 
challenge to the school of Mr T. S. Eliot and his would-be 
followers, that which I can only describe as the ‘dead’ 
school of poetry. 

These men have not a natural style and they certainly 
have not a living style. They have ignored (or forgotten) 
the advice of Aristotle: ‘Think like the wise men and 
express yourself like the people.’ 

Modern poetry is indeed passing through a dark age. 
Much of modern verse is formed of mannerisms, affecta- 
tions, twisted and unconvincing images. It may be that 
art is passing through the same phase also. 

There are, of course, many painters who still paint with 
_ natural poetry or passion. We must return to the natural. 

People who in their lives sin against the natural law rarely 
escape some kind of destruction, and this is equally true of 
poetry. I emphasize again that English poets must remain 
free. We must return to the simple, to the natural both in 
life and in art, for by our own complexities we are 
destroyed. 

In the Œdipus of Sophocles it is definitely stated that 
the only happy man is the man who is dead. Whether this 
is the opinion of the normal man it is not my purpose to 
argue. We have in Shakespeare a saying more suggestive, 
more strange, more mysterious than that of the Greek — 
the well-known lines: : 


‘For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil.’ 


It cannot therefore be taken at its face value. It remains 
simply one of the most evocative things he ever said. 
Whether or no the greatest of Englishmen had ever read 
or heard of the Buddhist conception of reincarnation we 
cannot know. Marco Polo had travelled to and from the 
court of Kublai Khan some three centuries before the birth 
of Queen Elizabeth. Other travellers had also been to the 
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Far’ East. What Shakespeare had read or heard is not so 
important as what he says. The above quotation may not 
necessarily be connected with anything he had heard or 
read of the doctrine of the transmigration or reincarnation 
of the soul. ; 

I would refer to Matrix because, in that poem I had 
no thought in my mind of any sort of immortality either 
Christian or Oriental. Yet looking back at the work I find 
I have suggested that death is not'the final peace. The 
implication is that never to have been born or conceived 
into the world is the only hope for the suffering of life. 

This interest in the immortality of the soul (I was about 
to write obsession) appears to have pursued all great poets 
or lesser ones from all time. This may be due to the fact 
that they are by nature or temperament highly spiritual. ~ 
Their natural and open rebellion against orthodoxy has 
-given perhaps a false impression of this. The preoccupation 
with the eternal question — what happens after death? — 
is common only to thinking persons. If people do not 
believe in personal immortality then they believe in ghosts, 
phantoms — a harmless and delightful occupation. 

. To cite one more instance of this, I refer to the Border 
Ballads. In many of these poems, ghastly and terrifying 
thoughts and dreams are horribly revealed in the belief 
that some kind of semi-conscious life and conversation 
continues within the grave itself. N 

Moving and strange are these anonymous ballads or 
poems — take only two: Clerk Saunders and I Wish I Were 
_ where Helen Lies. They stress that of which I speak, the 
natural, the simple, the intense suffering of the human 
beings who, although they have died, still long for the 
silence and peace of the grave. 

Take, lastly, Wordsworth’s poem, The Solitary Reaper. 
Many men — most. of us indeed — have watched a young 
woman singing to herself in a remote and solitary field. 
Yet Wordsworth alone wrote a lyric the words of which 
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have long since passed into the language. Yet this would. 
not have appeared a poetic theme to most of us. 

I myself had much the same experience when wandering 
alone in the Roman Campagna. A young peasant girl was 
leaning on a gate keeping her sheep and singing of her 
young man at the war. It was deeply moving. She did not 
see me and I passed on. 
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They slumbered and they. breathed without a sound, 
Deep in the earth of some’ forgotten place 

In Oriental ground. 

Fair is the lineament, tender the face 

Of that deep-ivyed race. 

Holy the Resurrection of the god 

For Adonais’ sake. 


Sakkara 1954 
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Does he desire the gloom? 

Then let him sleep 

Till rising some day from his sealed-up bed 
That tomb empty of gold 

He’ll board his little soul-boat at the turn 

Of tide that carries to the blessed land 

That neither king nor slave may understand, 
And by sea-weeded slip 

Tie up his soul-boat with expectant hand. 


Not diadem nor twig of tamarisk tree 
Laid on the golden alabaster tomb 
Shall now seal up his freedom who is free. 
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Within Pompeii’s bay 

I dropped down through the flood 

By Shelley’s Pumice hill 

To where submerged the Roman villa stood, 

Slipt through the wavering moving windows where 
There stood in sea-lit air 

Altars of Lares and Penates still. 


Silent through window-sill 

By the green columns came 

Creatures without a name: 

Fishes of many colours, and they seemed 

To have like the clear angels wings of flame. 


I rose up through that sea 

To swim by moon and star 

To a Roman rock, 

A wall that had withstood Tenra shock. 
Like drops of fire in moonlight fell the flame 
Off the cold finger-tips, and soon there came 
The fishermen with boat and torch in prow, ` 


And in the moonlight these 
Were but the sons of long forgotten men 
That lived upon these seas, 
The self-same men of Herculaneum 
And lost Pompeii; 
and I knew 
This was not fantasy: a dream is true. 
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A woman bore two lilies 

She planted them in the earth 

Saying: “These are the golden children 
That I brought forth at birth.’ 


For the woman had borne two children 
Gold as her lilies in earth. 

‘Soon shall they go from the mother 
To wander over the earth.’ 


She spoke unto the lilies: 

‘Should one of you fall to earth 

I shall know how it goes with the children 
That I brought forth at birth.’ 


One of the golden lilies 

Broke and fell to the earth. 
‘Now I know how it goes with the children 
That I brought forth at birth.’ 
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Held in rock crystal then, and gods to those 
Who dig and digging find, 

Or read with that clear sight that is the mind 
Clear, held in crystal, silent as a bee 

Caught in red amber of a million years 
Washed up in storm upon the Baltic sea, 

A bee that once made honey of the rose 

Like Time in beauty held 

By faith unlike that puny Thomas, he 

Who had the eyesight, not the mind to see. 
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Centenary Exhibition in Paris in 1949 will remember 

how great was the impact made by this collection of 
sixty paintings, with drawings, engravings and sculpture. ` 
Many of us had doubted whether Gauguin was in the same 
rank as the other giants of Post Impressionism, and cer- 
tainly preferred Cézanne and Van Gogh; but whatever the 
final answer to this question may be there was no doubt 
we were in the presence of the work of a very great artist. 
Gauguin is one of those painters whose paintings should be 
seen in quantity and probably never again shall we have 
such an opportunity. The rich, deep, glowing colour, and 
it was its depth that was so impressive, the easy rhythms’ 
and the simplified drawing, which at times, when we look 
at his pictures individually, have sometimes a facile loose- 
ness, combined in a total effect which was both forceful 
and moving, culminating in the large mural painting, 
‘D’ out venons-nous, que sommes-nous, où allons-nous?’ which 
dominated the exhibition. This was how Gauguin should 
be seen, and what a tragedy it was that he had never had 
the opportunities that had been offered to the insipid Puvis. 
Des murs, des murs, donnez-luw des murs, Aurier, the 
symbolist critic, had asked for, but Gauguin, except for the 


‘i who were fortunate enough to see the Gauguin 


1The Noble Savage— Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson, Chatto & Windus 
2is net. 
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walls of his own houses, was never called upon to decorate 
an interior. He is essentially a painter who is at his best on 
a large scale. 

Gauguin’s reputation has fluctuated more’ than that of 
any other post-impressionist since his death at “he beginning 
of the century. In the 1910 exhibition in Lon’ ion, it was his 
painting and that of Van Gogh that found the readiest 
acceptance. Since then his fame waned as the appreciation 
of Cézanne increased; his flat style, his emphasis on colour, 
the exotic quality all became suspect, even his sincerity was 
doubted, as it had been doubted in his own day. Gradually, 
however, the wheel has turned again and as the pattern of 
contemporary art becomes more apparent, the very great 
importance of Gauguin is now accepted. We regard him as 

“the first of the modern masters and as René Huyghe has 
said, amongst the great painters of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, Gauguin a eu les audaces les plus 
radicales, les plus fécondes peut-étre. 

To many people, however, Gauguin is known largely 
by colour reproduction, and he suffers more in reproduction 
than most. The peculiar quality of his colour, unless it is 
exactly recaptured, can easily become cheap. He is also 
labelled as the painter who abandoned his family and went 
native in the South Sea Islands. Somerset Maugham’s 
novel certainly spread this legend, but Gauguin cannot 
entirely blame others for this fate, for he himself was 
largely responsible for starting the Gauguin legend. His 
claim to Indian blood, his extravagant dress, the loudly 
heralded departure to the South Seas. were his contribu- 
tions. Again, on his return to Paris from Tahiti, the 

‘entourage of Anna and the monkey might justly make his 
contemporaries suspect that here was a mountebank rather 
than a serious painter. The legend stuck as legends will, 
but it is doubtful whether it has seriously affected even the 
popular judgment of Gauguin as an artist. 

The Noble Savage has been written to put an end to all 
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this. Gauguin of the legend is not the real man and the 
authors have set out to capture the true personality. ‘We 
felt that some attempt should be made to give in English , 
a complete and balanced portrait. This is a study of Gauguin / 
the man.’ They have disclaimed any intention of writing 
on Gauguin the artist except in so far as the artist, especi- 
ally during the period of his development, becomes an 
integral part of the story. They modestly deny that they 
are art critics, but are writing for those who like works of 
art and ‘are eager to know more about the artist’. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that whilst a great deal has been 
written on Gauguin and his work, this new biography 
should have preceded a detailed reassessment of Gauguin 
the artist. A new critical study of Gauguin’s art is still 
needed, tracing the many influences that worked upon™ 
aim, especially during his early development’ in the so- 
called ‘impressionist’ period, and relating his oeuvre to 
his own numerous writings.! It is this lack that makes the 
Hanson’s portrait certainly incomplete, and unbalanced, for 
with Gauguin the balance must be tipped heavily on the 
side of the artist. 

The Noble Savage, however, presents to us a far more 
complex character, a far more interesting one, than the 
popular genius of fiction who tears through all the 
conventions of society so that he can express himself as an 
artist. A more human figure emerges, and perhaps a more , 
understandable one. Gauguin never asked for sympathy, 
but even this one has to grant him in the last tragic years 
of his life. We have in this biography an indication of this 
rich and deeply contradictory character. ‘Perhaps one will 
never penetrate to the bottom of that enigmatic being, 
Paul Gauguin. He often hid tenderness under ferocious 
sarcasms. A cruel destiny and an absolute solitude pro- 
duced in him ingratitude and lyricism, meanness and 
1 René Huyghe’s introduction to the Gauguin Centenary Exhibition catalogue, 
Orangerie des Tuileries, 1949, is a brilliant essay on this theme. 
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generosity, pride and compassion, astonishingly inter- 
mingled.’ (John Rewald, Gauguin, 1939.) 

The authors have been at great pains to sift all the 
original sources, but in order to keep the size of the book 
within bounds they have not included their references, 
except for a general list of works at the end of the volume. 
This is a pity. Surely brief footnote reference could have 
been supplied, for some of their statements are strange and 
one wonders on what evidence they have been made. In 
some cases one suspects that they are examples of that 
imaginative reconstruction that is so common in modern 
biography. Among the contemporary documents two or 
three of the photographs included in the illustrations are 
exceptional: Gauguin and his two children, the vahine at 
“Atuana, and Mette at the wheel of her car, so that one 
regrets the decision of the authors to intermingle these 
with reproductions of his works. The pictures they include 
are inadequate to represent the range of Gauguin’s art 
and could have well been dropped for more family photo- 
graphs. 

The central theme of The Noble Savage is Gauguin’s 
relations with Mette, his wife. This is understandable, for 
the legend was that the artist walked out on his wife and 
children, abandoned them and forgot them. What is now 
apparent is that Gauguin, except right at the end of his 
life, loved Mette and was deeply fond of the children. 
The news of the death of Aline, his favourite child, was 
one of the heaviest blows of his latter years, and he was 
mercifully spared the news of the death of his eldest son. _ 
The account we now have of Gauguin and Mette must 
surely be one of the strangest stories of married life that 
there have been. Almost to the last Gauguin talks of re- 
uniting his family, and from time to time genuine affection 
creeps into his letters to her. With all allowances for the 
hard trick fate played on her in marrying her to an artist 
when she thought she was marrying a successful business 
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man, she was a woefully unsympathetic character. As the 
rift grows wider, her narrow bourgeoisie, her determina- 
tion to get all the money she could out of the paintings 
she had never believed in and which would never have ’ 
been painted if she had had her way, removes all the 
sympathy which her circumstances should have been 
entitled to. Whilst Mette corresponded with Gauguin 
practically till his death, and this correspondence raises her 
to the role of a Greek chorus, Gauguin’s relations with his 
wife occupy too large a part in The Noble Savage. The book 
opens with her meeting with Gauguin, whilst her old age 
in Denmark after her husband’s death closes it. Matrimony 
was at most an incident in Gauguin’s life, though an 
important one as the Hansons show. ` 

Whilst they do not claim to be art critics, the authors ™ 
are necessarily dealing continually with art matters, and 
here their style is breezy and swift. Indeed the whole 
narrative moves at a somewhat breathless pace. What is 
lacking is a background to Gauguin’s career. Some account 
of French art from 1850 onwards would have helped to 
establish Gauguin’s position and explain him as he de- 
veloped his own style. His personal relationships with the 
impressionists is well described. The rapid change in 
Gauguin from the amateur painter-collector, a type not 
uncommon at this time, to the whole-time professional 
artist made Cézanne, Monet, and Renoir suspicious and . 
unfriendly. The year 1885 when Gauguin gave up his 
business career began a period of great ferment in the 
history `of French art. Cézanne was breaking away from 
Impressionism to a more classical and formalized art, 
Renoir was trying to develop a severer and more lineal 
style, Seurat was creating a rift within the Impressionist 
group with his scientific ideas, and Van Gogh had moved 
to Arles. A new generation was starting. Odilon Redon had 
already produced some of his lithographs of strange dreamy 
visions, whilst Toulouse-Lautrec, who was to share many 
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of Gauguin’s ideas in his own paintings, was setting up in 
his first studio. This world which Gauguin was now 
entering is but nebulously indicated in this biography. 

The prevailing school in France was then still realist, 
for impressionism was the last stage in its development. 
Gauguin was never, however, an impressionist, his work 
harks back rather to the pre-impressionists — his well-known 
landscape ‘The Seine at the Pont d’Jéna’ is reminiscent of 
Courbet, and some of his earlier pictures have the flavour 
of Millet, though Gauguin would have scornfully refused 
to admit it. They have a sombre, heavy note. Brittany 
attracted him because of its sadness; this was hardly an 
impressionist virtue. One of Gauguin’s first outstanding 
paintings, however, was still a realist work, the ‘Etude de 
‘Nu’, which is here extravagantly over-praised by the 
authors. It is an accomplished piece of painting but no 
landmark in the art of the rude, nor containing many 
marked qualities of his later style. Gauguin’s ‘La Perte du 
Pucelage’,+ which is curiously overlooked, the strangely 
haunting symbolist picture recently rediscovered, should By 
right occupy its place. 

Gauguin as an artist developed slowly. He had a powerful 
temperament, obstinate and persistent. What in effect he 
achieved in the Britanny period was an artistic revolution, 
a revolution against realist art. Ils cherchèrent autour de 
Vogl et non au centre mystérieux de la pensée, was Gauguin’s 
of the impressionists. He restored idealism to 
. There he was a follower of Delacroix and 
e, who by their writings became the prophets of 
movement. In The Noble Savage the new move- 
spring up like mushrooms and the bright young men 
make their dramatic eutries: Bernard and Sérusier and 
others. Synthetism appears as a cloudy concept, but 
Gauguin found these theories to hand and used them, as 









1 Also known as ‘L’ Eveil du Printemps’, Tae Burlington Magazine, April 1949: 
Denys Sutton, ‘La Perte du Pucelage’ by Paul Gauguin. 
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the authors show in their reasoned account of the Bernard- 

- Gauguin dispute, Symbolism and its influence on Gauguin’s 
work is somewhat more summarily dismissed. He may 
have later poured his scorn on literary theories of art, and ‘ 
he was powerful enough as 4 painter not to allow literary 
ideas to spoil his pictures; he did, however, heed them and 
they had their place in the development of his own artistic | 
ideas. Symbolism played a considerable part in his painting 
and remained one of its characteristics throughout his 
oeuvre. Two aspects of Gauguin’s painting that might have 
been referred to more fully as throwing light on the 
artist’s personality are the numerous self-portraits and his 
interest in religious subjects. Though no croyant, Gauguin 
was deeply interested in religious ideas, and many. of his 
pictures had Christian themes. ve 

To Gauguinit became necessary to escape from nineteenth- 
century civilization, to live among secluded country people 
or primitive races in order to recapture in their original 
strength and simplicity the basic ideas of humanity, cor- 
rupted and weakened by our civilization, which he believed 
were needed to revivify modern art. His motives for going 
to Martinique, to Brittany and to Oceania were complex. 
He admits he had a ‘terrible itching of the unknown’, 
there was an element of escapism, and he was attracted to 
the charmed existence of lotus-eaters, but the flights were 
the logical outcome of his artistic creed, Barbarie . 
pour mot un rayeuntssement. His upbringing in 
Peruvian pots his mother brought to Europe, 
influences. Brittany was not only a hard mour 
‘When my sabots echo on the granite I hear th 
dull and strong, that I am looking for in painting’; 
was also a home of mysticism, which had already inspired 
authors such as Villiers de |’Isle Adam. It was search for 

- ideas, which could no longer be found in twentieth-century 

Paris and could not be attained by thought alone. He needed 

peace to dream, and paint. For a time, Madeleine Bernard, 
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‘ho must have been a refreshing change from Mette, is his 
‘tor, a fervently religious girl, who seems to give the 
. A. S. Hartrick’s statement that no educated woman 
sot on well with Gauguin. 
wm memory of Martinique never left him, and the 
erre Loti, again a literary influence, confirmed 
. to retire to Oceania. Tahiti, though contrary 
rad he never went native in the full implication 
ise, and only adopted such elements of native 
wished, gave him that remoteness from 
y civilization and that insight into the childish 
und, through his native vahine, Tehoura, 
id been seeking. As a painter he had always 
fd to children, and in Brittany they had pro- 
yjects of several pictures. One of his greatest 
Manao Tupapau’, where the primitive fears 
Tehoura’s childish mind are by symbols arid 
. use of colour fused into a magnificent picture 
lying on a bed. 
ad to pay for his self-imposed exile. He missed 
nship of artists and writers. He felt cut off 
rld, and he suspected that except for a few 
yvas forgotten in Paris. The letters were few and 
irregular, and the embittered correspondence 
continued, reminding him of all he had wished 
om.’ His letters reflect all his unhappiness, his 
anger and his ill-health, whilst such contentment as he 
enjoyed was absorbed in his painting. But towards the end 
he was less and less able to paint, illness brought with it 
persecution mania, which embarked him on a campaign 
against the authorities which absorbed all his remaining 
energies. He dies in a tropical island with a picture of a 
Breton snow scene on his easel. Was this really his last 
painting, or had he brought it out with him from France? 
Though nearly half his painting life was spent in the 
South Seas, this part of The Noble Savage is comparatively 
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The first Tahitian visit, however, produced painti 
greater originality and power, wherein he succee 
liberating his art from Western influences and å 
ing the primitive ideas he was looking for. In 
South Seas period also he produced many fine p 
perhaps his greatest ‘D’ou venons-nous?’ but t 
tion of primitive life seems to be wearing off. 
had regarded his death and speedy burial, and % 
tion of his erotic paintings and carvings as the 
of the authorities he had fought against, the 
the Church. The indecent haste of the funer 
ever, a physical explanation. It is a pity the au 
quote from Dom Henri de Laborde’s letter 
the Paris Centenary Exhibition catalogue, 
gives a strangely moving refutation of the c 
from a man who had no love for Gauguin. 

One wonders if Gauguin had the same 
Gogh had in the bitterness and miseries of 
‘Was the cause of art worthy of all the sacri 
make, and of all the unhappiness he had t 
he did, they do not appear in writing. True, 
- period at the close of his first visit to Tahiti he 
giving up painting as a livelihood, but this in 
soon abandoned in Paris. Gauguin in the end r 
life as devoted to the cause of future artists. He bad 
demanded complete freedom in his work so that others 


would be free after him. ‘You have known . . . that I 
have wanted to establish “the right to dare all’’. My gifts 
have not brought any big result . . . but nevertheless the 


boat has been launched.’ When we have finished this new 
life of Gauguin we can hardly avoid asking ourselves the 
question whether this martyred life was too high a price to 
pay. Gauguin had himself foreseen it. ‘Martyrdom is often 
necessary in a revolution. Looking at the immediate results, 
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my work may have little importance compared with the 
final achievement and the moral victory.’ It is a question 
which each one of us has to answer for himself. The Noble 
Savage can be recommended as an absorbing account of a | 
strange being, and a great artist. It is most readable, and 
‘the authors have wisely allowed Gauguin to speak for 
himself in the many quotations, which are skilfully incor- 
porated into their story. 
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Night comes but not the dark. 

The hunter’s moon 

At hounds’ black belling vaults the Judas. wood 

(Bell pealed at vixen’s bark). 

-A thousand trees stand listening and one man 

— Never more man alone! 

‘Their criss-cross branches blanch my nightshade head, 

Pall my loud heart and knocking blood and check my 
picklock tread. 


Light floods the tidal sky; 

‘October’s oak 

Anchors off island star. Afar, unseen, 

Small furry brothers cry 

Who ask less room than I in timbered ark. 

From grove to grave I mark 

Their litany: Pray for us now. And then 

At close of soft and seeling prayer hear silence breathe amen. 


White shadow under cloud 

November’s owl ‘ 

Slews on soft wingstroke down the latticed close. 

Hach pinion floats a shroud : 

To thrush in carven thorntree, caverned vole, 

And mouse in coffin hole, 

Jr rawbacked rat caught squealing in the grass. 

Pray for us, prey for us now. Tu-whoo! The hunter’s mass. 
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Bright scalpel-fanged, dew-clawed, 

Through buried copse 

Autumn’s glad redskins pad each blackfoot trail 

Hare formed or leveret trod. 

At the red hatchet taint in bolted ‘keeps 

The long-ear tribes shrink deep. 

To black-flash stoat bleached deacon hands of mole 
Plead for his fox-benighted, dark, brock-badgered soul. 


Fright stiffens quill and fell. 

Crack of a stick 

Snaps the hare’s spine. The weasel’s keening eye 
Kindles at rabbit knell, 

And grey shrike’s frost-fired prey burns at the stake. 


-7 Shrewfortuned all alike 


Beetle and slow-worm, fieldmouse and paddock, lie 
‘Under the raking tooth and talon-harrowed die. 


Tight hasped in moonspun bands 

My fingers slip 

To noose and thong, the slack wire choking snare 

Slides through my hanging hands. 

In their dark sack the red-eyed ferrets ep 

And pant for netted slope. 

Panting like them I kneel. The knot falls clear. 

Then terror springs and clings. Beast-bowed I crouch and 
peer. 


x 

Writer of dooms and wrongs 

Great God our foe 

In His long hand graves letters on the moon; 

So names whose breast of songs 

Must cease, whose blood is a root-red fee 

Owed to eternity. 

Then stalks the wood to see His will is done. 

All flinch who feel Him pass. Ah, never more God alone! 
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Light as December’s leaf 

His moonstruck hem 

Lashes my darkling eyes. Great God our friend 

To-be drowns the night’s grief 

In sleep, kills pain with death. O pity Him 

Who speeds all creatures home! 

The Christ-cross shadows rear from off the ground, 
Pillar the Judas-Jesus wood. He bleeds at every wound. 


Night wanes. The hunter’s moon 

Peals off the hill. 

Homewards I plod. In sett and sated lair 

His blood-drunk killers swoon. : 

Grey squirrels drowse, and night’s frayed wounds grow 
whole 

For mouse in covert hole. 

Dawn sparrows cheep, shrews scold, and badgers snore. 

Pity our lonely God Alone who sees the kestrel soar. 
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easily accepted articles of faith would be very difficult to 
hold today, as the new humanists and the neo-orthodox, 
Irving Babbitt and Mr Eliot, have seen; others have assumed 

a significance unsuspected by the poets themselves, as , 
Whitehead has seen. But it is hard to feel that they have 
yet been properly re-read in the light, or twilight, of the 
mid-twentieth century. Perhaps there is yet no one capable 
of doing. it. 

Tt was easy for Wordsworth, with the whole of eighteenth- 
century natural theology behind him, and Victorian science 
still far ahead, to accept ‘Nature’s holy plan’, the provi- 
dential scheme of the natural world; to believe that the 
connection between nature and the moral life of man is a 
direct and simple one: a great deal of his poetry is founded 
on that belief. How is he to be taken by that great majority ` 
of modern readers who have entirely abandoned such a 
faith? No one has properly tackled this big question. 
Tentative approaches are made instead to all sorts of smaller 
ongs. For Mr F. W. Bateson, Wordsworth’s latest critic, the 
whole problem of Wordsworth’s philosophy, the general 
drift and bearing of his poetry, hardly exists. He bases his 
case for reassessment on the second of our three grounds — 
that we now for the first time possess as much information 
about Wordsworth and his poetry as we are ever likely to 
have. It is, he says, only since the completion by Miss Helen- 
Darbishire of Ernest de Selincourt’s great edition that Ls 
comprehensive critical discussion of Wordsworth has be- 
come possible. And this is entirely true. The danger of 
putting it as Mr Bateson does is the implied belief that the 
new critical discussion is bound to lead to new and different 
results. It is true that the cards are now on the table. My 
own conviction is that unless you are prepared to review the 
ultimate human value of Wordsworth’s natural religion, 
you can shuffle the cards as often as you like but they 
always come out the same way. A sympathetic attempt has 
recently been made by Mr John Jones, in his book The 
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- Egotistical Sublime, to rehabilitate the later Wordsworth 
and connect him more firmly with his younger self. But it ` 
is still the younger self who wrote nearly all the great 
poetry. Whatever psychological explanation you give of 
Wordsworth’s poetic oe the poetry still declined. 
And so on. 

Mr Bateson has two ines of approach: one is strictly 
critical in the modern sense — close analysis of specific texts; 
the other is biographical and psychological. The two are 
not very happily combined. One of the methodological 
principles of the modern school of textual analysis is that 
extraneous biographical commentary is irrelevant to the 
discussion of poetry. One of the principles of the biographical 
study of.literature is that the biography should be verifiable 

` from other sources than poetical texts. Mr Bateson observes 
neither. There is, it is true, a kind of criticism that uses 
indiscriminately whatever weapons come to hand and ends 
by giving a comprehensive picture of the man and his work 
together. It can be admirable, but it is not, what Mr Bateson 
is doing. He gives the impression of employing two quite 
different techniques without respecting the rigour of either. 
This is. surprising in the editor of. a critical journal which 
spends a great deal of its time in discussing just such ques- 
tions as these. Perhaps it is meant to demonstrate that the 
methodology of criticism doesn’t matter very much after 

- all, for at its best Mr Bateson’s criticism is. extremely valu- 
able. Let us look at that side of his book first. 

He begins, as one is almost obliged to do, by Teone 
ing the Two Voices of J. K. Stephens’ famous Wordsworth 
parody — the one that is of the deep and learns the storm- 
cloud’s thunderous melody, and the other that is of an old 
half-witted sheep, which bleats articulate monotony. His 
point here — and it is an important one — is that both are . 
real, and that neither can be suppressed. The two voices are 
then identified more clearly. The first is the voice that 
speaks in ‘Tintern’ Abbey’, the ‘Immortality Ode’, ‘The 
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Solitary Reaper’ and the political sonnets; the second is the 
voice of ‘Goody Blake and Harry Gill’, of ‘We are Seven’, 
‘The Thorn’ and ‘Simon Lee’; by and large it is the voice 
of the first edition of Lyrical Ballads. Not many people 
have managed to listen with satisfaction to both, and the 
reconciling of the two has been the Wordsworth problem 
par excellence. The Victorian solution was that the second 
voice should be suppressed. Only two poems from the first 
Lyrical Ballads were included in the Golden Treasury, and 
in general it was felt by the Victorian critics that such pieces 
as ‘Goody Blake’ and ‘The Idiot Boy’ could easily be excised 
from the Wordsworth canon, and the pure gold left 
unalloyed. 

What is not commonly realized (and Wordsworthians 
owe their thanks to Mr Bateson for pointing it out) is that 
it was precisely these pieces, bits of modest domestic 
realism, that eighteenth-century survivors in Wordsworth’s 
own day most admired. Charles James Fox, for example, 
who had been sent a copy of the second edition of Lyrical 
Ballads, took no particular notice of “Tintern Abbey’ or 
‘Michael’, but was at pains to reply to the totally unknown 
poet in order to express his admiration of ‘We are Seven’, 


‘Goody Blake’, ‘The Idiot Boy’ and ‘The Mad Mother’. ` 


These are precisely the poems that Swinburne was later 
to condemn as ‘doleful examples of eccentricity in dull- 
ness’. So it appears that both voices have had their admirers; 
and Mr Bateson is enabled further to discriminate them. 
The first voice is subjective and romantic, and the second 
is objective and Augustan. One can quarrel with the 
terminology — I cannot think of any of the protean senses 
of the word romantic that would cover the ‘Ode to Duty’, 
and it can be only in some highly Pickwickian sense that 
‘The Idiot Boy’ can be called Augustan — but the distinc- 
tion is clear enough and critically valuable. The point of 
making it is to insist that neither voice can be ignored. To 
understand one it is necessary to understand both. The 
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humble domestic realism in the manner of Crabbe is com- 
pleted by the visionary grandeurs, but it is not superseded 
by them. An excellent discussion of ‘Goody Blake’ and 


. another of ‘Incidents on Salisbury Plain’ help to enforce 


Mr Bateson’s rehabilitation cf the objective, narrative 
Wordsworth whom later Romantic criticism tends to 
despise. 

Perhaps this corresponds to something literal and posi- 
tivist in Mr Bateson’s mind, for he is considerably less 
illuminating on the great visionary poems. He detects some 
extraordinary logical contradictions in ‘Tintern Abbey’, 
quite indiscernible to me if the poem is taken in its obvious 
sense as a piece of mystical autobiography; and the ‘Immor- 
tality Ode’ gets a bare half-page, of unbelievable crudity. 
The most curious piece of analysis, however, is reserved for 
‘She Dwelt Among Untrodden Ways’. Much that is most 
true is said about the dream-like, elusive quality of the 
poem; but what really seems to worry Mr Bateson is that 
ways can’t actually be untrodden, that if Lucy was known 
to even a few there should have been some of them who 
were able to praise her, and anyway was she a real girl, 
and is she really dead? In the face of this one can only feel 
that Mr Bateson is almost as deaf to the first voice as the 
Victorian critics were to the second. 

However, the first voice has had plenty of admirers; it is 
the second that there have been very few to praise, and we 
must applaud and be grateful for the justice which Mr 
Bateson has done to its importance, and the stress he so 
rightly lays on Wordsworth’s plain, unpatronizing sym- 
pathy with the poor, the outcest and the oppressed. It is 
when we come to the biographical-psychological parts of 
the book that serious objections begin to arise. In the first 
place he invents an entirely hypothetical early love affair 
for Wordsworth, on the basis of three fancy pieces among 
the juvenilia, addressed to one Mary, who is supposed to 
have lived near Esthwaite, and has no other claim to 
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substantial existence whatever. In one paragraph Mary has 
only this supposititious entity: in the next we are told that 
‘the immediate effect of the Mary affair, however, is not 
in doubt’; in the one following Wordsworth is endowed 
with a bad conscience about it, and some bits of obvious 
Gothic pastiche in ‘The Vale of Esthwaite’ are cited as 
confirmation. This is very odd, but there are odder things 
to come; and since they have already attracted a good deal 
of notice, they must be carefully discussed. 

Mr Bateson suggests that after Wordsworth’s return from 
France he and his sister Dorothy fell in love with each 
other, and that for some years she became the effectual 
inspiration of his poetry. ‘The place of Annette as ultimate 
inspirer was taken by a brunette of twenty-six, whose ‘wild 


~ 


eyes’ now drove Annette’s out of Wordsworth’s head as ` 


effectually as Annette had displaced Mary of Esthwaite 
some six years ago. The new love — it is the only: word that 
can: be used — was his sister Dorothy’ (p. 145). On the next 
page the feeling thus announced has become ‘mutual 
infatuation’; and for the few years from 1798 on, we are 
told, his poems were all coloured by it. During the visit to 
Germany of 1799 the passion grew stronger; all the Lucy 
poems written at Goslar are about Dorothy and represent 
an attempt to kill her -off symbolically in order to drive 
these dangerous sentiments from the mind. The situation 


between Wordsworth and Dorothy in Germany is described. 


as ‘explosive’; its ‘nature is clear to Wordsworth — ‘this 
latest discovery was so horrible in its implications that it did 
not bear contemplation. The idea of incest had to be thrust 
forcibly out of the conscious mind’ (p. 153). Mr Bateson 
must therefore be implying that the idea had been in the 
conscious mind; and he. goes on to say that on the return 
from Germany in 1799 Wordsworth was so plainly aware 
of the situation that he went straight to the Hutchinson’s 
farm at Sockburn and there. engaged himself to Mary 
Hutchinson in order to escape from the impasse. In spite 
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of this, however, he continued to live with Dorothy, and 
all the poems of this period are closely connected with her; 
or else are intensely subjective personal pieces rendered 
necessary by the introversion resulting from a frustrated 
and unfulfillable love. 

I think this is a fair summary of Mr Bateson’s case; and 
since he has been rather wildly accused of attributing an 
incestuous relationship to William and Dorothy, let us first 
notice that he does not. He says that William and Dorothy 
were in love with each other; and I can only say for myself 
that I have always supposed that in some sense they were. 
A little inquiry among my friends has revealed that most of 
them have always supposed so too. This is not, of course, 
evidence of anything, except that the idea is not a very 
astonishing one. And in fact there is plenty of evidence for 
it, which all students of Wordsworth know, and Mr 
Bateson gives. Dorothy’s journals make it perfectly clear 
that both her inner feelings and her outward manners 
towards her brother were exceptionally intimate and tender, 


- and very unlike those of an ordinary brother and sister 


relationship. It is equally clear that she was deeply dis- 
tressed by the approach of Wordsworth’s marriage, though 
she was a close friend of the bride and her family, and was 
not in any ordinary sense being displaced. 

About Wordsworth’s feelings it is less easy to be sure. 


.Of course Dorothy was the inspirer of a great deal of his 


poetry, as everybody knows who has read his tributes to 
her, and noted the lines in his poems based on passages in 
her journals. As for the Lucy poems, no one knows whom 
they were written to, or whether their object was an actual 
or an ideal one. But Coleridge thought that one of them was 
about Dorothy; we know that the Lucy of another poem, 
the charming ‘Glow-worm’, was Dorothy in the real inci- 
dent on which the piece is based. I know no way of equating 
a character in such dream-like poems with a historical 
person, but it is at least reasonable to suggest that Lucy was 
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the poetical name for a whole cluster of ideas, sympathies 
and feelings of which the actual Dorothy was the nucleus. 
If Mr Bateson were saying no more than this we, might 
agree or disagree, but we need not quarrel with him, except 
for a certain crassness of expression; and we should be bound 
to admit that there was much to support his contention. 
But he is saying a great deal more than this. He is saying 
that the love between Wordsworth and Dorothy was of the 
kind that was likely to lead to incest, that Wordsworth 
became aware of its nature, was shocked and horrified, and 
married to escape the situation. For this there is no shadow 
of evidence whatever — in journals, letters, poetry or any- 
where else. Nor does Mr Bateson try to -produce any. If 
anything is needed to dispose of this baseless surmise, it is 


the fact that Wordsworth continued to live peacefully with - - 


Dorothy at Dove Cottage for two years after he is said to 
have made his alarming discovery. As for the change in his 
poetry about 1798, it is surely to be explained, as it has 
always been explained, by the growing influence of 
Coleridge, which Mr Bateson hardly mentions. He is so 
busy sniffing round the cupboard where the skeleton is 
supposed to be that he totally neglects the known factors in 
Wordsworth’s development about this time — political’ dis- 
appointment over the course of the Revolution, and the 
profound effect of Coleridge’s rich and well-stocked mind. 

But these are-old stories, and the determined re-inter- 
preter must find something new to say, at whatever sacrifice 
of responsibility and likelihood. There is no need to wax 


indignant over this theory on the score of damage to the. 


Wordsworths’ reputation. Even on the quasi-incestuous 
view of their emotions their conduct remains unaltered. 
And fantasy of this kind can be left to fade out by itself. 
What we have cause to regret is that Mr Bateson should: be 
willing to dissipate on this lunatic biographical joy-ride the 
reputation that has been earned by his bibliographical 
scholarship and his always stimulating criticism. 
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Centennial of a Suicide: 
Gérard de Nerval 


GEOFFREY WAGNER 


‘Il n’y a qu'un problème philosophique vraiment sérieux: c'est 

le suicide. Juger que la vie vaut ou ne vaut pas la peine d’étre 

vécue, c'est répondre à la question fondamentale de la philosophie.’ 
ALBERT CAMUS, Le Mythe de Sisyphe. 





suffered from failing to fall into any very definite 

period or genre. His influence has been wider than 
his appeal and he has not always come off well in the rather 
arid region of literary history for his work, like the work of 
André Gide, resists classification. Like that of Gide, it is 
organic and benefits from total attention. Only recently 
Gide has been referred to as mystical, a surprising judg- 


M= than most writers Gérard de Nerval has 


“ument but just in the sense that Gide was always concerned 


with spiritual values. If Nerval is anything, he is, however, 
that relatively rara avis, a French mystic poet, and it was 
this aspect of his genius that demanded from him that 
withdrawal from what we like to call the social ego, that 
attempt to mount higher pour nous rsoler de la foule, as 
he put it, which has meant so much to the surrealist 
writers of our century. 

In his own time, before the stereotype of him as the 
‘doux réveur’ was established, Nerval meant a great deal 
more than this. Baudelaire, we believe, was introduced to 
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both Borel and Nerval by Edouard Ourliac; he paid tribute 
to Nerval in his article on Hégésippe Moreau and borrowed 
his well-known gibbet image in Un Voyage à Cythére 
from Nerval’s Voyage en Orient. Beyond ‘this, Nerval’s 
translations from Goethe, Bürger, and other German 
authors, persuaded French scholars and writers to further 
efforts in this field and he-himself was the first major French 
poet to assimilate fully into his work the influence of the 
blaue Blume school of poetry. His early appreciation of the 
Pléiade affected the Parnassian movement, while his work 
on the legends of the Valois awakened a living interest in 
the literature of the French provinces. Nerval seems to 
have been read consistently in France throughout the 
Symbolist movement and his influence there to have been 
pervasive. But if for Henri de Régnier his voice was like 
_ a silver bell, it is more to the sombre notes of Aurélia that 
our century has responded. There have been, of course, 
notable exceptions. Even Sartre has confessed to being 
seduced by Sylvie, the ‘divine Sylvie’ as Maurice Barrés 
called it. Proust, in whom we find the happiest and most 
confident elaboration of the implications of Nerval’s work, 
referred to Sylvie in Le Temps Retrouvé as one of the 
masterpieces of French literature and likened its method 
of involuntary memory to his own. 

But it has been Nerval’s visions, particularly those of 
Aurélia, rather than of Les Chiméres, that have fascinated 
us, especially those surrealists who have tried to find a név- 
freedom in the casuistry of the dream. Yeats mentions 
Nerval with a more serious interest, however. And Nerval’s 
own life has seemed important to contemporary artists 
who have seen the material world’as sham and the outbreak 
of scandal as the only sign of authenticity. 

Gérard Labrunie, as Nerval’s real name was, was born 
on May 22nd, 1808, at eight o’clock in the evening, the 
son of an Army surgeon then stationed in Paris. As soon as 
he began publishing he changed his name, a fact that has 
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rather obviously been seen as an Œdipus complex. Actually, 

although Nerval’s father was by no means sympathetic to a 

literary career for his son (what father is?), he was no 

` General Aupick to Gérard and Nerval’s infancy pattern is 
quite different from that of Baudelaire. Indeed, among the 
variety of pseudonyms Nerval was to use, such as ‘Cadet 

Roussel’, ‘Lord Pilgrim’, ‘M. Beuglant’, ‘Ex’, ‘M. Personne’, 

‘Louis Gerval’, and so on, not to mention the innumerable 

pseudo-initials with which he signed his work, there is a 

case made by Gautier Ferrières that Nerval did use his 

paternal surname once. Between 1844: and 1845 he adopted 
the name ‘Nerval’ from a field, Clos de Nerval, belonging 
to his grand-uncle’s family near Mortefontaine, rather in 
the same way that Restif de la Bretonne took his impressive 
surname from the little group of farm buildings his family 
owned in the village of Sacy. Like Restif too, who used to 
claim ancestry from the Roman Emperor Pertinax, Nerval 
liked to imagine all sorts of interesting ancestries for him- 

self. In a love-letter to Jenny Colon he protests that he is a 

‘descendant d’un châtelain du Périgord’. The twelfth 

Roman Emperor Nerva, whose coins he later collected in 

Egypt, was his favourite ancestor, while at times he re- 

garded Joseph Bonaparte as his father. And in this way, too, 

he announces the first of the surrealists, Guillaume 

Apollinaire, alleged son of the Pope. 

In December of the year Nerval was born, his father, 
tienne Labrunie, was posted to the Army of the Rhine 
hd his wife went with him, leaving the child in the care 

ea peasant woman, a wet-nurse, in the village of Loisy, 

near Mortefontaine. Two years later, as is compassionately 
recorded in Aurélia, Mme Labrunie was taken ill in Silesia 
and died. As a result the boy went to live with his grand- 
uncle, Antoine Boucher, in Mortefontaine, a period which 
gave birth to his undying love for the French countryside 
and especially for the Valois, ‘ow, pendant plus de mille 
ans, a. baitu le ceur de la France’. This uncle Nerval also 
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invested with an exotic genealogy, giving him the 

seventeenth-century Flemish painter, Olivier Béga, as a 

forbear. It is likely that he formed a boyish attachment at 

this time with a young peasant girl to be personified in, 
his writings as Sylvie, and possibly a Sylvie Tremblay who 

died at Loisy in 1852, who gives a pagan balance to the 

other idol of these years, ‘la religieuse’, Adrienne. 

It has been said that Adrienne was the Duc de Bourbon’s 
daughter in real life. In fact the brilliant and aristocratic 
lady whom Nerval (after the Bourbon Restoration of 1814- 
1815) saw sweeping through the woods on horseback was 
the wife of the Duc de Bourbon’s aide-de-camp, the Baron 
Adrien de Feucheres. She was the daughter of a fisherman 

-on the Isle of Wight called Sophie Dawes — she still signed 
herself S. D. de Feuchéres to Marie Amélie d’Orléans in ` 
the late ’twenties — who met the Duc de Bourbon in London 
during the emigration, one legend having it that he won 
her at a wager of whist. She followed him to France on the 
Restoration and became his mistress at Chantilly, and later 
at Saint-Leu, marrying Adrien for convenience’s sake. The 
Duc de Bourbon was married at the age of fourteen to the 
illuminist sister of Philippe Egalité, a lady of whom he saw 
very little after the Restoration. To be fair to Norman 
Cohn who writes of Adrienne being the Duke’s daughter 
in Horizon, however, it must be pointed out that the Duke 
is said to have passed Sophie off as such at times; moreovet 
the Duke did have a daughter who occasionally resided g 
Chantilly when not at her house in the rue Monsieur 
Paris. This was the Comtesse Adéle de Reuilly, an illegiti- 
mate daughter by a voluptuous dancer at the Opéra called 
Mlle Michelon, or Mimi to her intimates. All this is men- 
tioned in detail because of the odd coincidences by which 
the suicide motif haunted Nerval’s life and work. For the 
Duc de Bourbon, superstitiously refusing to adopt the title 
Prince de Condé on the death of his father, was found 
hanging from an espagnolette in his bedroom at Saint-Leu, 
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shortly after the Revolution of 1830. The Duchesse de 
Gontaut describes this bedroom, and refers to this incident, 
as do a number of other memorialists of the period. Louis 
Blanc and Alexandre de Lassalle (in his Histoire et politique 
de la famille d’ Orléans) are clearly dissatisfied with the 
verdict of suicide pronounced on the last of the Condés 
by the new King’s physicians. The Duc de Bourbon’s will, 
which was twice contested by the Rohan-Soubise family, 
gave huge properties to the Duc d’Aumale, the son of the 
new ‘Roi des Français’, and to Nerval’s ‘Adrienne’, who 
by this time was divorced from her husband, he in fact 
having beaten her for her infidelities. Among other 
properties Sophie-Adrienne inherited Saint-Leu, Boissy, 
Montmorency and Mortefontaine, which with their various 
dependencies brought her in literally millions of francs of 
rent. Two enamel miniatures of this strange lady at the 
chateau at Chantilly show her to have been very beautiful; 
her shadow passed over Nerval’s life, as he walked through 
the woods around Mortefontaine, and like so many it carried 
fatality with it. One could push the parallels further and 
refer to Nerval’s late poem ‘A Madame Ida Dumas’ in ° 
Autres Chiméres, where he apostrophizes three rebel 
leaders, beside whom he takes his stand, Ibrahim Pasha, 
_Tippoo Sahib, and Abd-el-Kader. The last-mentioned, Amir 
Ki Mascara, surrendered to Adrienne’s protégé, the Duc 

’Aumale, on December 23rd, 1847. Moreover, the 
religious side of ‘Adrienne’ could have come through the 
Duc de Bourbon’s pious sister, Louise Adélaide de Condé, 
or Sceur Marie-Joseph de la Miséricorde and Abbess of 
Remiremont, as she became. 

Nerval’s brief but formative period in the Mortefontaine- 
Ermenonville region was also responsible for his infatuation 
with the work of Rousseau. Jean-Jacques manages to put 
in some appearance in nearly all Nerval’s important prose. 
It is undoubtedly through Rousseau that Nerval came to 
confessional and dream literature and he was apparently 
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convinced that the philosopher of Ermenonville was a 
suicide. 

In 1814 Dr Labrunie returned to France, troubled by a 
wound received at Wilna; he asked for, and was granted, 
his discharge from the Army and settled in Paris. He 
brought his son back from the provinces and sent him to 
the Collège Charlemagne, though allowing him: to spend 
his holidays at Montigny. This period of Nerval’s life is 
fairly well known, for it was now that he met Gautier and 
published his first poetry, Napoléon et la France guerrière 
(1826), Elégies nationales et satires politiques (1827), and 
a year later his miraculous translation of the first part of 
Faust which caused Goethe to write to him, ‘Je ne me suis 
jamais si bien compris qu’en vous lisant’. As soon as he left 
the Collége, Nerval began to mix more freely with the 
literary youth of the day. Nodier and Paul Lacroix saw to 
it that his articles appeared in the Mercure de France au 
XIXe siècle between 1829 and 1832 and in 1830 he 
assembled selections of German poetry and of the Pléiade, 
the main poetic influences on his style. He was present on ' 
the famous evening of February 25th, 1830, although, 
typically, he did not forget to slip out of the premitre of 
Hugo’s play to say good night to his father. He joined the 
celebrated band of bousingots (the spelling varies, Gautier 
writing ‘Bousingault’ in La Presse for September 11th/ 
1839), about whom so much has been written, and in thi. 
mood published in 1832 an ‘histoire macaronique’, called 
La Main de Gloire, allegedly extracted from a collection 
called Contes du Bousingo. There are several stories told of 
him at this period, The two most common concern the skull 
he carried to parties: with him, telling everyone that it 
was his mother’s and ‘that he had been forced to kill her 
to obtain it (again, he would say it was that of a drum-major 
killed in battle); second, there was the wigwam he took 
with him whenever invited to spend the night away from 
home. This he would set up and sleep in on the guest- 
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room floor, scorning the more comfortable bed offered. As 
a result of a particularly rowdy evening in this kind of 
company, Nerval underwent a short, but evidently un- 
pleasant, stay in Sainte-Pélagie prison, to which his poem 
‘Politique’ refers. It was now, too, that Jean (or Jehan) du 
Seigneur executed the medallion of Nerval, of which he 
speaks in his letters to Jenny Colon. 

Nerval’s talent was, in fact, little influenced by the 
bousingots. There is the occasional choice of a deliberately 
shocking title, such as Les Filles du Feu or Contes fantasti- 
gues, with its inevitable Sonate au Diable, but horror did 
not attract him as such. In 1834, at about the same age as 
Baudelaire when he came into his money, Nerval was left 
a small legacy and at once went to Italy. Although an 
austerer scholarship now contests the dates in question, it 
is possible that he met on this trip a young English girl, 
with whom he ‘significantly visited the Temple of Isis at 
Pompeii; this girl he is to call Octavie in his writings, 
identifying her by the way in which, on one occasion, he 
saw her pearly teeth sink into the rind of a lemon, as in the 
poem ‘Delfica’. In the next year he returned to Paris and 
set up house next door to Gautier with Camille Rogier, a 
loyal friend, and Arsène Houssaye. He became Gautier’s 
associate on La Presse, but for all Gautier’s generous refer- 
ences there can be little doubt that Nerval could not settle 
down to a regular job. 

It was, therefore, unlucky that at this moment, still with 
a future before him and still with a certain amount of 

oney at his command, he met Jenny Colon. She was a 
natural blonde with dark eyes, an indifferent singer at the 
Variétés with her’sister Eléonore when he first saw her. 
By Nervalien coincidence Jenny was born in the same year 
as himself and he suffered his first bout of insanity proper 
in the year she died. She was of scant significance in the 
dramatic world and would only exist today, beyond Nerval’s 
devotion to her, by such slender references as Gautier’s in 
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La Presse after the performance of one of the many 
Dumas-Nerval collaborations. But she became the vehicle 
for an attitude of mind in her lover and her inspiration 
runs through Nerval’s dream writings. He saw this - 
worthless creature as the incarnation of womanhood and 
the major body of his work from now on is informed by his 
conception of her, shading into a composite of Octavie, 
Adrienne, and Sylvie in the eventual Aurélia. 

Unfortunately, Jenny turned Nerval’s attention to the 
theatre at this time, for he had little dramatic ability. He 
lavished money and gifts on her, founded Le Monde 
dramatique to swell her reputation, and wrote unsuccessful 
plays for her at the Oddon, the Comédie française and 
elsewhere. Ironically it was only after Jenny had left him 
that Nerval was partly responsible for what is generally ` 
considered his best play, Léo Burckhart. 

Le Monde dramatique cost him dear. It had numbered 
distinguished contributors, like Gautier, Karr, Lassailly, 
Roger de Beauvoir, and Nerval is said to have run through 
about 30,000 francs with it over a short period, a large 
sum of money by modern standards. Moreover, he saddled 
himself with lifelong debts, dissipating ‘en sergneur’, as he 
tells us, the last of his legacy. He made his friends write 
odes to her and he himself poured out his soul to her in 
_ letters she had not the sensibility to understand. 

Gautier claims that Jenny never yielded to Nerval and 
mentions in this connection the vast renaissance bed 
Nerval bought as a symbol of the culmination of his 
wooing. This bed, on which Marguerite de Valois was 
supposed to have slept, added considerably to Nerval’s 
housing difficulties, for not many rooms could contain it. 
Balzac makes an allusion to it and it inspired a charming 
story by Théodore de Banville. In short, Nerval is the 
‘agonisant’, the courtly lover; there is humiliation, prostra- 
tion, self-abasement, coupled with a sort of Casanova-like 
speciousness, in his love-letters to Jenny. Every circum- 
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stance is phrased to allow him to play the predestined role 
of ‘soupirant’. He uses the word ‘pitié’ in the conventional 
sense of the Roman de la Roze. Nerval’s love, as revealed 
in these interesting letters, presents a striking parallel 
with the aesthetic dictum for which he is made responsible. 
Indeed, Nerval was not in love with a woman, but an idea. 
‘Les bêtes s'aiment de près’, as he put it, ‘les esprits s'aiment 
de loin’. 

-There is much of this kind of feeling, of course, in 
Marcel’s relations with Gilberte in Proust’s work. Again we 
‘have Marcel the devoted slave or ‘fin amant’, and Gilberte 
the feudal ‘belle dame sans merci’. If one wishes to see this 
relationship (which only has sacial relevance in the mascu- 
line feudal age) in psychological terms, one concludes that 
for writers close to the dream the subconscious must 
bifurcate sharply. The lover, like Nerval in this case, 
becomes the hysteric or compulsive, and the beloved the 
absolute force of inhibition, the one who constantly says 
No, satyr and nymph, in fact, of the pastoral, a form that 
Nerval chooses for his greatest prose work. The state of . 
permanently unsatisfied desire, of contemplation of the 
ideal as the function of art, encourages a voyeuristic attitude 
towards woman. Such is what we find in Nerval and such, 
to a considerable extent, in Proust. But gratification of 
nostalgia as a formula for art presupposes a nymph-ideal; 

po do not possess someone you believe to be a cross 
between Isis and the Queen of Sheba. 

However such speculations may be, Jenny Colon’s 
influence on Nerval in the psychology of adolescent love, 
or ‘sentimental education’, was enormous. His life, from 
the moment Jenny tired of him and married in 1838, can 
almost be predicted. He ran away to Germany, fell under 
the spell of Hoffmann (from: whom it is thought that he 
borrowed the name of Auréla), and returning through 
Austria met Marie Pleyel, who assumed for a moment the 
identity of the womanhood figure in his mind, and who is 
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the Pandora of the tale of that name he later wrote. In 
Vienna also he contracted a weakness for a massive beauty 
he called La Katty (Caterina Colossa), ‘bionda e grassota’ 
as Nerval describes her, possessed of a dove-like neck, 
shoulders both childlike in their charm and Herculean in 
strength, and a skin so white it seemed to have been pre- 
served beneath glass. , 

In 1840 he was back in Paris and recommenced work, 
this time on the second part of Faust. His friends observed 
that his hitherto harmless eccentricities were becoming 
more and more pronounced. He took a trip to Belgium but 
when he got back it was the same. One night, in Méry’s 
‘words, ‘nous trouvdmes Gérard en proie à une -fièvre 
chaude . . . c’éait un spectacle navrant dont je supprime 


Jes détaiis.’ He was taken off to a nearby mental home and ` 


thence transferred to an asylum run by Dr Esprit Blanche 
in the rue de Norvins, which moved in 1847 to Passy. The 
‘type of mental illness from which Nerval suffered is likely 
to remain controversial; a number of literary critics take it 
for granted that it was schizophrenia, but I have heard it 
argued by psychiatrists that oneiro-phrensy would be a 
better term. 

After eight months he appeared cured. He remembered 
all that had happened, yet did not seem to identify himself 
with his hallucinoses. In the asylum, he tells us in Aurélia 
or Le Réve et la Vie, time lost all meaning for him. Past, 
present, and future were intermingled, and he believed 
that his hallucinations. were instants of pure vision, 
moments which it was his duty to record for others. The 
result, as we know, was the .durélia. Possessed by his 
dreams, Nerval experienced the divine madness of Jon 
or Phedrus, the ego annihiliated, the id allowed to erupt 
spontaneously. It makes a neater, though perhaps less 
strictly accurate, picture to regard this first incarceration 
as psycho-neurosis rather than psychosis, the latter then 
commencing when Jenny Colon died in 1842. Certainly 
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Nerval had a distinct remission after this first visit to Dr 
Blanche’s home. Hearing of Jenny’s death, however, he at 
once left Paris and went to the Middle East, as did Camille 
Rogier at this time also after the death of his beloved. 
Nerval set up house in Cairo and Jules Janin tells us of the 
impractical way he spent his days there, buying a mass of 
useless things, old bits of canvas, fragments of wood, 
ancient coins, and another bed, so vast he had to sleep 
beside it since he lacked enough money for a mattress big 
enough. More out of pity than admiration, he purchased a 
Javanese girl in the market, her most distinctive features 
being the henna dye of her arms and eyelids, her richly 
tattoed chest, brand marks, and pierced left nostril. But 
life with Zeynab (Z’N’B’) proved too much even for Nerval 

- when she began filling the bed with onions, the smell. of 
which, together with their religious connotations, made her 
sleep better. He offered to send her to, Gautier, whose 
Oriental taste in women he knew well, but Gautier ‘refused 
the gift. 

In the East Nerval fell in love once more. It did not 
matter that it was a new girl, Saléma, daughter of a Druse 
chieftain, for it was the old love, ideal womanhood. He 
went so far as to become betrothed to Saléma but soon 
afterwards fell feverishly distracted and had to be moved 
from Lebanon, where he then was, to a healthier climate 

Cp Constantinople. This bout of illness Nerval interpreted 
as a decree against his wedding and he duly wrote to the 
Druse chieftain asking to be excused. As a final gesture he 
sent Zeynab to be Saléma’s companion. 

On his return to France he subsequently published his 
impressions of the East as Scénes de la Vie orientale, Les 
Femmes du Caire, some of his most immediately popular 
work, later collected under the title Voyage en Orient 
(1851). This forms a valuable and entertaining memoir of 
the Near East a century ago, especially in its less conven- 
tional aspects, for as usual Nerval seems to have been able 
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zo get in anywhere he wished. In 1850 he collaborated 
with Méry to produce Le Chariot d’Enfant, an adaptation 
from the Sanskrit of Sudraka, an Indian poet of the first 
century B.C. Despite the fact that Marie Laurent starred, 
the Nerval-Méry adaptation was a failure; as luck would 
have it, it was years later produced with great financial 
success by Lugné-Poé at the théatre de 1’CEuvre, with sets 
by Toulouse-Lautrec and Suzanne Desprès in the leading 
role. 

In’ 1851 Nerval had to return to the mental home for 
treatment. He emerged, did desultory work on a number of 
eccentrics such as Quintus Aucler, Jacques Cazotte, 
Cagliostro, Raoul Spifame ~ Les Illumindés. He did some 
translation for Heine who was living in the French capital 
at this time, but none of this brought Nerval much money. 
Méry left him in the early mornings shivering cold and 
not knowing where he was going. 

In August 1852 Nerval was taken back to ‘mon excellent 
médecin? with ‘la figure bonne et compatissante’, Dr 
Blanche, the only doctor in whom he now had any confi- 
dence. And one aspect of Aurélia is a tribute to the care 
Nerval received at the hands of this doctor. By May 1854 
he had recovered sufficiently to be released once more and 
this time he took out with him the uncompleted manu;— 
script of Aurélia. It should be said also that a principa 
reason for his release was that he begged his friends to ” 
request it of Dr Blanche; Nerval did not enjoy his periods ` 
in the asylum. On August 16th, 1854, Les Filles du. Feu, 
that tender work with the bousingot title, appeared, includ- 
ing as its central gem the previously published Sylvie, and 
Nerval’s name began to have a chance of being recognized 
in his day. But these lovely stories were children of the 
flame indeed, for eight days later another crisis caused their 
creator to be confined again. In October he was again 
discharged. It was to be for the last time. 

Some of the incidents in which Nerval was now involved 
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are reminiscent of the carefree days of the eighteen- 
thirties; he paraded the gardens of the Palais-Royal with 
a lobster on a pale blue ribbon and, when asked why, 
replied that he preferred lobsters to dogs or cats 
because they were quiet, could not bark at you, and 
they knew the secrets of the deep. He tossed his money 
away in restaurants and, like some Giraudoux character, 
threw his hat to a hatless hippopotamus in the Jardin des 
Plantes. 

His work was fragmentary now. La Bohéme galante is 
no more than a literary commonplace book. He translated 
Kotzebue’s Menschenhass und Reue, his version, Misan- ` 
thropie et Repentir enjoying a mild success at the Comédie 
frangaise after his death. Most of his time now was spent 
walking the Paris streets, hungry, cold, and ill clad. He 
was living in cheap hotel rooms and odd lodging: houses, 
moving from one to another not simply for lack of money 
but because, as he told Charles Asselineau, he was terrified 
of being found and reclaimed by Dr Blanche. His friends 
lost him for days on end. ‘Qui êtes-vous? the police would 
ask him in Les Halles in the early hours of some icy morning. 
‘Monsieur Gérard de Nerval.’ ‘Que faites-vous ici?’ ‘Je 
pense,’ would come the reply. 

The eye-witness accounts of Nerval’s final agony vary, 
but a few facts seem certain. A day or so before his death 
ppe sought out Méry and, not finding him at home, left 
with his servant a coin on which he had scratched a cross, 
symbol of his own suffering. On the morning of January 
25th, 1855, he borrowed seven sous from Asselineau, the 
price of a night’s lodging in a doss-house, and he refused 
to take more. ‘Je ne sats ce qui va m’arriver,’ he said as 
he pocketed the coins, ‘mars je surs inquiet.’ It was a cold 
Paris winter, there was snow on the streets, and a bitter 
wind was blowing, but Nerval was as usual lightly clad. 
Late at night he was seen in Les Halles, and again in the 
rue Casimir-Delavigne. A police patrol came across him in 
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the early hours of the morning. This must have been just 
before he knocked on the door of a doss-house in the rue de 
la Vieille Lanterne, then a narrow, dirty, twisting street 
near the Place du Chatelet, today the site of the thédatre , 
Sarah-Bernhardt. The street is likely to have been of 
interest to Nerval since a shopkeeper had set out on the 
pavement there an Egyptian mummy in order to attract 
custom. The concierge did not answer Nerval’s knock. 
Later she confessed that she had heard the knock, but that 
it had been too cold to go to the door. At dawn Nerval was 
found by some market gardeners. He had hung himself 
from the fourth bar of a grating at the bottom of the stone 
stairs leading to the rue de la Tuerie, and he had done so 
by an old white apron-string he had taken to carrying 
around with him, insisting, according to Nadar, that it 
had once been the Queen of Sheba’s garter, or, according to 
other sources, the belt of Madame de Maintenon, or, again, 
the garter of Marguerite de Valois. It is said that a tame 
raven inhabited the street and that it was found hovering 
over his head, reiterating the only words it knew, ‘J'ai 
soif? In Nerval’s pockets were found the final pages of 
Aurélia. 

As with most literary suicides a theory sprang up that 
he did not kill himself, complete with voluble concierges 
between two of whom Houssaye recounts a ghastly squabble 
as to whether Nerval’s feet were touching the ground or not 
before he was cut down. The theory that Nerval was~ 
murdered at least permitted the Catholic Church to give 
the poet its sacrament. It was recently resuscitated by 
R.-L. Doyon in an introduction to Les Filles du Feu, and 
. more recently still by the novelist Carco, but the majority 
of scholars, like Paul Gautier and Béguin, agree with 
Nerval’s close contemporaries that Dr Blanche’s dictum 
was all too logical — ‘Gérard de Nerval s'est pendu parce 
qu'il a vu sa folie face a face.’ Janin sadly testifies to the 
loss his death was for his friends: 
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‘A la porte d’une maison borgne, par le vent de bise et la nuit 
profonde, à l’heure où tout dort, où tout repose, où le silence est 
tombé sur cette ville immense et la protége a la façon de l'oiseau 

~ qui tient sous son aile son humble couvée, il s’est tué, cet ami de 
nos jeunes années, ce compagnon charmant de nos travaux de 
chaque jour, ce rêveur tout éveillé dont on n’a jamais vu que 
la bienveillance et le sourire.’ 


Nerval’s most important and permanent work, Sylvie, 
was published in the Revue des deux Mondes for August 
15th, 1853. It was first published in book form in Les Filles 
du Feu of D. Giraud on August 16th, 1854, a volume for 
which Nerval sold his author’s rights to Michel Lévy on the 
following October 7th. The definitive’ text, established by 
Nicolas I. Popa, is included in the first part of the sixth 
volume of the Champion edition .of Nerval’s works. This 
enchanting piece is a frame-story with its roots firmly 
embedded in literary pastoralism.. One at once recalls 
d’Urfé’s Syluze in what is perhaps a consummate instance of 
pastoral romance, and one remembers ,that l’Astrée was, 
like Nerval’s work, both an autobiographical compilation 
and a réman à clef with an obdurate shepherdess and that 
same ‘chagrin d’amour’ which must have made Heine’s 
work so sympathetic for Nerval. Both works, l’Astrée and 
Sylvie, were reactions to prevalent philosophies of material- 
ism and.both are covered in a patina of nostalgic reverie, 
pof the longing of late afternoon, and of a desire for the 

. old order and the golden age. 

Behind this is the theme of the idyllic island (the person- 
ality), reached over deep water (the unconscious), a theme 
common to Nerval and Rousseau, as to Shakespeare in 
The Tempest, though Nerval breaks through into it via 
Watteau in Sylvie. The main texture is woven of a series 
of utterly simple anecdotes of Nerval’s youth in the Valois. 
.By an unusual intimacy,.by a derangement of time in the 
interests of the life of the psyche rather than in that of 
normal chronology, Sylvie would. alone stand high among 
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autobiographies of adolescence. But in its manner it is 
almost perfect; here the purity of Nerval’s heart was 
clearly reflected in the luminosity of his style. 

With its conscious distortion of Nerval’s amatory trinity,” 
Sylvie, Adrienne, Aurélia, Sylvie is a last and most lovely 
pastoral, not only a Rousseauian lament for the ‘vanishing 
rural values, but also for the past values of the author’s 
own soul. Sylvie is conscious nostalgia. The moments of 
humour show us how well Nerval understood himself, 
how devoid of self-pity he was. The vivid appeal to Proust 
of this laurel-wreath placed by Nerval on fugitive time 
shows how deceptively well-balanced, in its antiphonal 
refrains from section to section, this little masterpiece is. 
In the light of Nerval’s whole canon its pantheism balances 
the rather unorthodox Christianity of the last part of~ 
Aurélia. : 

But the other stories in Les Filles du Feu show other 
sides of Nerval’s genius. Emilie, one of his finest, if least 
typical stories, is equal to the best of Mérimée or Maupassant 
and suicide again concludes this Alsation episode. Aurélia 
did not appear complete in Nerval’s lifetime. In a phrase 
Gautier called the work ‘la Folie se racontant elle-méme’. 
It is not hard to find Freudian symbolism in our enlightened 
age, in these hallucinations, but Nerval explicitly warns us 
against the vulgarity of the purely scientific method of 
approach. The basis of the book is the poet’s unrequited 
passion for Aurélia, or Jenny Colon, and his spiritual 
pilgrimage through a disordered world to this goal. The 
central figure is a composite Ewig-Weibliche invested with 
an omnivorous reading in the Cabala, Zohar, Egyptian 
religions, the medieval schoolmen and the magnetic 
scientists, like Gilbert, of the early seventeenth century, 
sources skilfully detailed by Jean Richer. Adjusting time in 
a Proustian fashion, Nerval presents his central figure as a 
cryptic trinity, Sylvie and Adrienne surmounted by Aurélia. 
Octavie is only a passing flame (did not Anthony leave 
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Octavia for Egypt?), while Pandora, Marie Pleyel, ` leads 
this Faust to his Helen, as we read at the beginning. 

Aurélia herself is a Beatrice, rather than a Gretchen. She 
is the Schekhina, the woman like Spenser’s Sapience with 
the attributes of pure good who alone leads to the Godhead. 
Like Beatrice she exists on four levels, as a pretty girl, as 
a living symbol of God’s beauty, as an incitement to 
virtuous behaviour in this life, and finally on the analogical 
plane as the fortress of heaven itself. There is with Nerval 
also the same rising and setting of the stella, with the poet 
as an astrophel and the star guiding him as it did the Magi. 
Aurélia is the Blessed Virgin and the eternal mother, the 
vision who, in short, tells:the protagonist: 


‘Je suis la méme que Marie, la méme que ta mére, la méme aussi 
que sous toutes les formes tu as toujours aimée. A chacune de 
tes épreuves, j’ai quitté Pun des masques dont je voile mes 
traits, et bientôt tu me verras telle que je suis.’ 


Around this composite unites a conflagration of dream and 
reality. As with Hoffmann, with whom Nerval has such 
affinity, occult or pseudo-occult ideas become direct emo- 
tional stimulants to the artist. Nerval’s hallucinations are 
sanctified for him by the imagination and it is his duty to 
recreate them: 


‘Je croirai avoir fait quelque chose de bon et d’utile en énongant 
naïvement la succession des idées par lesquelles j’ai retrouvé le 

et une force nouyelle à opposer aux malheurs futurs de 
la vie.’ 


This method of awakening memory opened the way for 
the involuntary memory which so triumphantly greets us 
in the work.of Proust, for involuntary memory in Proust, 
as Justin O’Brien puts it, ‘repose sur une de ces expériences 
où la memotre affective agit sans qu’intervienne la volonté’. 

Aurélia is, moreover, impelled by a transcendental view 
of love. The universe vibrates in sympathy with the least 
happening to the lover. Nerval’s erotic attitude, as we have 
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seen, involved the phantasy that Jenny was with him 
always. This idea, rather like the doctrine of noblesse oblige 
in literature (in which our ancestors are always looking 
over our shoulders), enhances the exhibitionist factor. For / 
under the surveillance of what we like to call the ego ideal 
there is little privacy. Consequently you must put all on 
paper, you are forced into confessional literature, of which 
Aurélia is an outstanding example. 

It is outstanding, one must confess, more for its matter 
than for its style. This is noz one of Nerval’s best-written 
works. Marred by the fulsome phrasing of its period, the 
last pages show Nerval’s discrimination at its lowest ebb. 
But the picture of individua. man horribly alone, walking 
-through a lost world wher2 the stones accuse him and 
bodiless voices shriek from tke shadows, this is a nerve-end ~ 
of our consciousness contract.ng in advance. Yet if we take 
a cosmic view of this suffering, we must remember that 
Nerval did not. For him it was always a hellish dualism, 
‘dualisme chronique’ as Baadelaire called it, a veritable 
descente auxenfers to bring: back what he thought would 
help mankind: ~ 


‘les visions quis’ étaient succédées pendant mon sommeil m’avaient 
réduit à un tel désespoir que -e pouvais à peine parler . . . je 
me levai plein de terreur . . . je n’ai jamais éprouvé que le 
sommeil fut un repos.’ a 
It is important to T and I will return to Taos 
below, that the doux rêver did not enjoy insanity. ‘S. 
travaille et j’enfante dans «a douleur’, he wrote to Des- 
champs. in .1854 and he prcduced this epitaph on his life, 
not.as a plea for leniency, Eut to help others. 

Nerval’s poetry was only posthumously assembled, the 
collection. of 1877 being the first to enable a true apprecia- 
tion of it in the three ages >f the poet, of which he wrote 
in Petits Chdéteaux de Bohème.. First come what. he called 
the poems .written.par erthusiasme de jeunesse’. These 
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include the early political poems, imitations of Delavigne, 

` Béranger, and others, the best of which concern the Grande 
Armée in Russia. Second, there are the poems ‘farts par 

~ amour’, the deliberately classical Odelettes, translations of 
German ballads, popular songs and anecdotes. Third, we 
have the poems written ‘par désespoir’ or in a ‘super- 
naturaliste’ state of mind — Nerval himself italicized this 
word, adding ‘comme dtraient les Allemands’, and he used 
it to describe the poems of his later years when he was mad, 
the verse counterpart, in fact, of Aurélia. 

The poems of the first group are generally unoriginal. 
Those of the second are exquisitely expressed and perfectly 
formal, cameos of experience which, though less sentimental 
than Coppée, remind one more of him, or of the early 

~ Jammes, than of the Symbolists. Nerval’s ‘Une Allée du 
Luxembourg’, for instance, should be set beside Baudelaire’s 
‘A une Passante’ to see the essential difference between the 
two poets. Nerval sets out to catch the atmosphere of 
Parisian spring: 
`- ‘Elle a passé, la jeune fille 

Vive et preste comme un oiseau: 

A la main une fleur qui brille, 

A la bouche un refrain nouveau.’ 


At the end comes the poet’s nostalgic comment, and the 
. metre slows: 
‘Mais non — ma jeunesse est finie . . . 
Adieu, doux rayon, qui m’as lui — 
Parfum, jeune fille, harmonie . 
Le bonheur passait — il a fui!’ 


The poem ‘Avril’, too, might have come fresh from the 
Plé&ade. In this sort of work Nerval is not trying to produce 
original ideas, his emphasis is on manner. But there are 
hints of the later work even in this group. ‘Les Cydalises’ 
gives us a characteristic instance of Nerval’s use of a word 
to symbolize a meaning. Who are the ‘cydalises’? They were 
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zamp-followers of the jeunesse dorée of the day, and in- 
sluded as their chief star Camille Rogier’s girl-friend who, 
ike Nerval’s Jenny, died young and in the full flower of 
ner beauty. In company with Ourliac, Nerval uses her as 
a symbol of all transient beauty and of that kind of jeune- 
"rance for which Roger de Beauvoir and Barbey d’Aurevilly 
stood. In La Bohéme galante he deliberately confuses her 
with Jenny — ‘Ma Cydalise à mot, perdue, à jamais perdue! 

This cypher-like use of a personal mythology fills 
Nerval’s last poems and makes some of them impossibly 
pbscure. In ‘Epitaphe’, also, we have another such enig- 
matic reference —‘réveur comme un triste Clitandre’. 
Clitandre was a common stage name in seventeenth-century 
French drama. Molitre’s Clitandre is the sham doctor: of 
L’ Amour Médicin who is called in to attend Sganarelle’s 
daughter but contents himself, on the basis of sympathy 
‘between father and daughter, with taking Sganarelle’s 
own pulse, like a sort of Dr Knock in advance. Corneille’s 
Clitandre had, as its sub-title, l’Innocence délivrée, which is 
surely not the explanation for her sadness in Nerval’s 
poem. Exegetes have advanced many theories on these 
tempting obscurities but it is as well to remember that 
‘Les Cydalises’, so Nerval told Houssaye, ‘sont venus malgré 
mot sous forme de chant’. The collection Lyrisme et Vers 
d’ Opéra continues the poems written ‘par amour’ and with 
the same facility as the Odelettes. ‘La Sérénade’, an imitaig 
tion of Uhland’s ‘Ständchen’, is an excellent example oi: 
the standard to which Nerval was always striving in work of 
- this kind. He produced, for instance, five versions of a 

. ballad by Bürger between 1829 and 1835. 

It is with Les Chiméres and Autres Chimeres that we 
reach the third ‘period, the ‘supernaturaliste’ poems which, 
Nerval wrote, ‘perdraient de leur charme à être expliqués, 
st la chose était possible’. Indeed, it is not really possible to 
‘explicate’ them, for they are filled with just those arcane 
references that beset the reader of Aurélia. At the same 
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time the poetry is formal and direct, though now more 
rhetorical in style, and there is no syntactical obscurity. 
The language is lucid but the message, as even Béguin 

N, has to confess, is ‘a la fois d'une essence religieuse, propre- 
ment ineffable, et de nature trés subjective’. 

Of this group ‘El Desdichado’ has always attracted the 
most comment and, in building up his own literature in 
The Waste Land, Eliot borrowed a line from it. The poem 
does represent a peak of Nerval’s transcendentalism. Caught 
in the orbit of desire, the poet makes no distinction between 
the laws of physics and those of the psyche. It presents 
typical complexities which have been studied in detail by 
a number of scholars, notably Pierre Audiat, André 
Rousseaux, and Fernand Verhesen. But it is not hard for 

. the general reader to see at once that the poet himself is 
the ‘desdichado’, the unfortunate one, the outcast. He it is 
who is ‘le ténébreux’, ‘le veuf’ (because of Jenny), and he is 
inconsolable because the image of Aurélia, the memory of 
whom saturates the poem, evades him. When ‘el desdichado’ 
cries out, ‘Ma seule étoile est morte’, it is Nerval himself 
mourning the loss of Jenny and his womanhood-ideal. In 
line 4 he makes one of his numerous references to Diirer’s 
Die Melancholie, the picture which slowly came to be a 
personification of the grief by which he himself was driven. 
In line 9 we have another memory of his childhood, for 

D. in Sylvie we read how at the village festival he kissed, and 
Xas kissed by, the Queen of the Festival — Adrienne. ° 


‘Et j’ai deux fois vainqueur traversé |’ Achéron: 
Modulant tour a tour sur la lyre d’Orphée 
Les soupirs de la sainte et les cris de la fée.’ 


In this famous concluding triplet the poet recalls his own 
tragedy. Twice he himself had made a ‘déscente aux enfers’, 
twice had recovered and returned to normal life; ‘les 
soupirs de la sainte’ refers to Adrienne, who supposedly 
died in a convent, while ‘les cris de la fée’ point to Jenny 
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who appeared several times to Nerval after her death in 
the guise of a fairy or goddess. Most of Nerval’s erotic 
embodiments, in fact, are in this poem, from ‘la reine de 
Saba’ — Meyerbeer had written music for Nerval’s play of . 
this name — to the blonde English girl Octavie, whom he 
usually associated with Pausilippus. There is, of course, 
very much more, especially the Christian-pagan dichotomy. 
In ‘Le Christ aux Oliviers’ Nerval makes a Christ in his 
own image, an ‘insensé sublime’, an ‘Icare oublié qui 
remontait les cieux’, a Christ-identification which he used 
in his imagery to polarize detestation of Jehovah, ‘le dieu 
vainqueur’, the force of inhibition or super-ego. The 
exhibitionist quality of the neurotic is very evident in this 
transference of the Rousseauian ‘good life’ of the instincts 
to Christ. The erotic pressure behind the poems, mean- 
while, forces the rhetorical apostrophes on the poet. He 
knows he is damned, challenges God, and attempts to 
dramatize the virginity of the anarchic subconscious. There 
is nothing very new in another Manfred struggling to 
liberate his potentialities against the fabric of society, but 
Nerval’s relationship to his material is extraordinary. 
Owing to his insanity the microcosm-macrocosm relation- 
ship is shattered in the Chimères poems. He zs the universe 
and at the end of Aurélia rides beside Christ to the new 
Jerusalem to learn ‘le secret du monde des mondes’. 

Partly. this was due to Nerval’s place in a literary move- 
ment, a shift of libido at the fount of Symbolism, whic , 
rationalized an aesthetic dilemma. It was in his salons of 
the eighteen-fifties that Baudelaire sketched out what for 
us is the matrix of modern letters, but Nerval also attacked 
false nature and gave the artist, whose position in the social 
organism wads being threatened more and more, a privileged 
role among mankind. For Nerval, also, the poet was an 
intercessor and carried priest-like qualities. Baudelaire put 
the poet in heaven in ‘Bénédiction’, a supreme accolade 
to be conferred on the poet again by Stefan George in his 
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lovely poem ‘Ich forschte bleichen eifers nach dem horte’. 
And Nerval also, who more than anyone is responsible for 
the phrase ‘ivory tower’, saw the material world as fallible 


. and utility the negative of art. Like Baudelaire, and to 


Noe 


some extent like Hart Crane in America, Nerval wrote in 
the teeth of the utilitarian concept of the universe; all 
three poets died like Cyrano, fencing with their shadows, 
their invisible yet deadly enemy ‘la Sottise’, exclaiming, 
‘c'est bien plus beau lorsque c’est inutile’. The frustration of 
the ‘pure poet’ no doubt reached a height in the thdatre 
de l Œuvre at the turn of the century and, as Dada was 
-to show, to be positivized it had to. be accompanied by that 
sublimation of desire which leads to letters. Axél, the 
Symbolist hero par excellence, has all the seeds of Dada 
in his make-up. ‘Vivre?’ he cries to Sara, ‘les serviteurs 
feront cela pour nous... J’ai trop pensé pour daigner 
agir!? How close we are here to that caricature of 
the modern intellectual provided in the person of M. 
Teste! 
Villiers’ Baron Bottom with his fantastic ‘machine a 
gloire’, his Edison trying to create a beautiful woman with 
spare parts in l’Hve futur (anticipating Apollinaire’s crea- 
tion of children from old newspapers), here are all the 
elements from which Dadaism was to construct itself. 
Tzara’s two: monocles, Dada exhibits like a tea-cup lined 


with: fur, a spiked flat-iron, or an inverted urinal, are 


essentially based on antagonism to utilitarianism. 

Much of the surrealist tradition is embodied in Nerval, 
with the one distinction: like Rousseau, in the Dialogues, 
Nerval saw the two levels of experience, dream and reality, 
as separate. He opened Aurélia with the senterlce, ‘Le rêve 
est une seconde vie’, meaning another life. He constantly 
introduces his dreams with some comment like ‘ye fis un 
rêve’. And although Rimbaud’s famous remark, ‘Je est 
un autre’, has been variously interpreted, in general critics 
have taken it as meaning that the visionary is apart from 
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ais everyday self. The idea of the double, or ‘sosze’, occurs 
averywhere in Nerval’s work. 

This is quite different-from the surrealist effort to utilize 
zhe insane world as a prolongation of our experience in 
she sane. It cannot be over-emphasized that Nerval disliked 
antering his subconscious — ‘Je mai pu percer sans frémir 
ves portes d’ivoire ou de corne gui nous séparent du monde 
invisible’. The surrealists have liked to read 4urélia as a 
narcissistic reverie, but the moments of narcissism in the 
work are instants of agonized recognition — ‘O terreur! ô 
colère! c'était mon visage... ? 

In. a comparative study. of the origins of surrealism 
Anna Balakian has demonstrated that it was primarily 
André Breton who was responsible.for this distortion of 
Nerval’s views. I feel convinced by her argument which is 
more charitable to Breton in this respect than I would 
wish to be. Even Apollinaire’s Les Mamelles de Tirésias, 
staged in 1917, the preface to which (supposedly written 
in 1903) claims to forge the adjective surrealist for the 
first time, contains a caveat against ‘hallucinatory intuition’, 
for Apollinaire writes of ‘usage raisonnable des invraiserm- 
tlances’ (my roman). Breton, however, looked to Aurélia 
as a work to set him free. In the Premier Manifeste du 
Surrealisme of 1924 he wrote: 


‘nous désigndmes sous le nom de SURREALISME le nouveau, mode ~ 
d’expression pure que nous tenions à notre disposition . . . à` 
plus juste titre encore, sans doute aurions-nouspu nous emparer 
du mot SUPERNATURALISME, employé par Gérard de Nerval 
dans la dédicace des Filles du Feu.’ 


Both Breton and Eluard (who collected the most valuable 
Nerval manuscripts) confessed their dialectical insistence 
on dreams and insanity at this time. ‘Le surréalisme vous 
introduira dans la mort’, wrote Breton, ‘qui est une société 
secréte.’ Simulated insanity was to be the rubric of our 
passion. They were not, of course, the first to work in this 
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direction. The symptoms of insanity Lautréamont created 
for his Maldoror remind one of Nerval’s, the madness of 
the ‘immediate’ man in the sense of Kierkegaard’s Either] 
` Or, the artist or lover indifferent to life. In other words 
this was the trauma of adolescence, a problem introduced 
by an urban civilization. 

Anna Balakian shows not only a consistent misreading of 
Nerval’s position in this respect by Breton, but apparently 
a total mistranslation of Achim von Arnim (Breton used 
Die Majorats-Herren in the same interests as he did 
Aurélia). Breton and Aragon write ecstatically about 
hysteria as a new means of expression. They are to be more 
free if the psyche can ejaculate directly. Dali decides that 
he must ‘register without choice and with all possible 
exactitude the dictates of my subconscious’, a statement 
belied by the conscious care of his compositions. Norman 
Cohn calls Aurélia ‘Dali in words’. To me there is some- 
thing inconceivably vulgar in attempting to read the 
‘fol délicieux’ into Nerval. He never posed as such; and in 
any case the conjunction of ‘seer’ and madman we meet 
in the ancient Hebrew mind is eventually reproved by 
Hosea (ix, 7: ‘the spiritual man is mad . . .’). 

The world of Aurélia is a world of lost happiness, of 
inharmonious nature, and of conscious spiritual pilgrimage. 
An act of atonement and redemption, it was Nerval’s 
Vita Nuova, to which he never lived to add a Commedia. 
Nerval frequently referred to Dante’s autobiography of 
adolescence and the XXIII Canzone of the Vita Nuova, 
structurally the highest and the closest to Guido Guinizelli, 
bears remarkable resemblance to Aurélia in its visions 
which Dante said came to him when out of his mind. 

It is a platitude to point out that though poetry may be a 
dream, a dream does not automatically make poetry. The 
surrealists would answer that not only have they broken 
away from the artistic presentation of private emotions to 
synthesize with the public emotions of an audience, the 
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artist’s subconscious is willy-nilly moulded by the public 
world and therefore important even in its total retreat. 
Surely this is a specious excuse for an indolence of the 
spirit. It is through a set of communal emiotional associa- ,’ 
tions that Coleridge allows us to be for a while his privileged 
dreamer. Nerval’s dreams are often in danger of being non- 
affective; at their worst, in the last pages of Aurélia, these 
phantasies obey only the shallow affects of the dream object, 
to which his deeper, conscious talent becomes a slave, in 
the way that his common-sense life became a slave to the 
dream state and we find him obeying chance happenings 
as ‘fate’. Those of ‘Nerval’s contemporaries, for example, 
who did not control their work and shape it by conscious 
technique,’ like Borel or Charles Coligny (whose life is 
similar to Nerval’s), are not known now. There is indeed 
no stricter formalism than this self-styled secret society of 
the dead. But for Nerval the dream was an aspect of 
behaviour, and so a part of humanity. ‘ 

Poetry is life. Phantasy can be utilized by it, but it 
cannot conquer it, or its life will atrophy to magic (a blank 
piece of paper will become a poem, as with the Dadaists, 
a sheet of white paint a picture). The ‘primordial images’ 
must be manipulated. When they were not, we called 
Nerval mad. In him, in fact, the cycle of surrealism is 
comprised already. Beginning as a protest against material- . 
ism, it ends in the aesthetics of adolescence and hysteria. 
together with their unpleasant political counterparts, and } 
it sanctifies the artist who has to remain a failure in the 
real world if his work is to remain unsuspect. At the end of 
his life Nerval was a slave of his environment, coerced by 
his dreams and deprived of artistic liberty. 

Freud, among others, was careful to observe that the 
difficulty our society has in accommodating genius turns it 
too often over the hairline into madness. Physiologically 
close, genius is a kind of madness in our time, but madness 
is not necessarily genius, nor that superior idea of human 
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honour that Antonin Artaud liked to call it. As Baudelaire 
accepted the challenge of Malherbe, Nerval won the artistic 
freedom of Sylvie by a complete. mastery. of technique. 

‘Chose étrange, wrote. Paul de Saint-Victor, ‘au milieu du 
désordre intellectuel qui l’envahissait, son talent resta net, 
intact, accompli.” - 

It is, finally, impossible to conclude « on a harsh note to a 
man’ who saw his padded cell as an Oriental pavilion. Like 
us, Nerval was born ‘dans les jours de révolutions et d’orages, 
où toutes les croyances ont été brisées’, but the first thing we 
sense in. his work is a feeling of immediacy and friendliness, 
that innate good humour which starts out from the portrait 
of the poet by -his friend. (and enthusiastic balloonist) 
Nadar. Heine, who saw himself in Nerval, wrote of him, 

- ‘C’était vraiment plutôt une dme qu’un homme, je dis une 
âme d’ange’. Nerval’s letter to the young Princesse de 
Solms, dated January 2nd, 1&53, sums up his character 
completely; he had just given his all, he writes, to a poor 
family he had found by chance living in misery in the rue 
Saint-Jacques. Go to them, he begs her, and help them, and 
— put on your finest clothes, for I have promised them that 
a Princess is coming. 

The search into the mind for a new myth, and an his- 
torically non-recognizable myth, which was surrealism, 
seemed to offer a limitless potential. Yet now the surrealists 

seem to be hanging on by their teeth to tradition. Anna 
Balakian’s interview with Breton at the end of the last war 
shows that poet wanting to have his cake and eat it with a 
vengeance (‘he seems to be seeking roots, orienting himself 
toward stability; he wants to be part of a recognized literary 
tradition)’. Even Henry Miller, ‘the American Céline’, as 
he has been called, now terms surrealism ‘a confession of 
intellectual and spiritual bankruptcy’. This, however, is 
not something to gloat over. When we hear Nerval cry 
from the asylum we are aware of a heightened sense of 
our own disaster. 
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In Canto HI of Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, when 
Byron begins his reference to La Nouvelle Héloise and to 
Rousseau’s unrequited love for Madame D’Houdetot, he 
writes that Jean-Jacques knew ‘How to make madness/ 
beautiful’. Nerval, too, was truly Lord Pilgrim. Adrienne 
was the spirit who celebrated Christ the conqueror of hell. 
Aurélia was the divine intercessor for whom he was pre- 
pared to die. Nerval was one of those whose life was human 
experience heightened to a personal hell, and his influence, 
however interpreted, yet evinces that painstaking evolu- 
tion which alone announces the progress of art. Like 
Smart, van Gogh, Hölderlin, the rest of the ‘great ab- 
normals’ increasing in our midst, Nerval voiced a convulsion 
of humanity in advance. He was under the same accusation 
as his Saviour, for they said He is beside Himself. 
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C. Day Lewis - 
The Collected Poerns 


B. IFOR EVANS 





fiftieth year, with nearly all the verse he has 

issued from 1929 to the present. The performance 
is impressive and the historian of the future, looking for 
the poet most affected by the spirit of the age, may well 
select Day Lewis. 

He grew up as a poet in the ’thirties arid asand a 
profound, even tragic, emotion from the Spanish Civil 
War. Here he shared a feeling with many contemporaries, 
though none of them has expressed it more effectively than 
Day Lewis does in The Nabara. One of the best known of 
his poems, this describes the valour of the crew of a 
government trawler, who because ‘of the rudeness of 
J their heart’, preferred ‘to die rather than to surrender’. 


p LEWIS publishes his collected poems! in his 


Freedom is more than aʻword, more than the base coinage 

Of statesmen, the tyrant’s dishonoured cheque, or the 
dreamer’s mad 

Inflated currency. She is mortal, we know, and made 

In the image of simple men who have nō taste for carnage 

But sooner kill and are Killed chan see that image betrayed. 


Whatever may be the decision of the Chancellories of 
Europe the Spanish Civil War aroused a feeling among 


1 Collected Poems 1954, by C. Day Lewis (Jonathan Cape & The Hogarth 
Press, 21s net). 
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the generation of the ’thirties rather like the First World 
War had done to the generation of 1914. Pacifists and war 
haters and others saw the Government cause as so vital to 
‘the concept of a free Europe that they became romantic in ” 
pursuit of the conflict. 

It is during that Civil War period that Day Lewis’s 
work becomes for the first time completely individual and 
“idiosyncratic. Earlier the influences are a little more 
obvious though always under control. There was, for 
instance, a strong influence from his contemporaries: 


Wystan, Rex, all of you that have not fled, 
This is our would: this is where we have grown 
Together in flesh and live; though each alone 
Shall join the enclosed order of the dead, 

Enter the silent brotherhood of bone. 


From the past there was the influence of Hopkins, shown 
in a poem such as 4 Time to Dance, one ‘of the most 
brilliant poems of Day Lewis’s early' years. He adapted 
some of Hopkins’s technical inventions in verse to describe 
the journey of the two lieutenants, Parer and M’Intosh, 
back to Australia in an old plane: 


Planned they would take a highway, a hazardous crazy air-way: 

Death their foregone conclusion, a flight headlong to failure, 

We said. For no silver posh 

Plane was their pigeon, no dandy dancer quick-stepping through. ~ 
heaven, ` 

But.a craft of obsolete design, a condemned D-H. nine. 


No poet since Dryden had used a vocabulary of machin- 
ery and technology so lavishly and with such effect, and 
there seemed to.þe here the promise that. Day Lewis 
might become the poet of the machine age, who could use 
all the strange new experiences that technology itself 
suggests for the purposes of poetry, It is an aim lost since 
the seventeenth century and never recovered. It might be 
interesting to speculate why this did not happen. A numiber 
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of the reasons must be personal but one would seem to 
arise from the fact that the political commitments of Day 
Lewis in the thirties, which are poetically most vocal in 
his poems about the Spanish Civil War, dominated much, 
may one say too much, of his emotional life. When later 
he comes to write his broadcast poem An Italian Visit, 
he defines himself as a figure of the ’thirties: 


We who ‘flowered’ in the Thirties 
Were an odd lot; sceptical yet susceptible, 
Dour though enthusiastic, horizon-addicts 
And future-fans, terribly apt to ask, what 
Our all-very-fine sensations were in aid of. 


One of the characters proposes that the visit shall be a 
holiday but although it is suggested that Kierkegaard, 
Marx and Groddeck have been left behind and that ~ 


My angst I can only hope they will confiscate at the Customs. 


the mood of questioning anxiety remains. 

One cannot altogether avoid a comparison with Yeats. 
Both Yeats and Day Lewis are interested in philosophical 
thought, both aware of the tragedy of life, but Yeats 
conquers philosophy and tragedy through passion and some 
unceasing alertness to detail and imagery and magic. He 

‘\avoided the anxiety that sometimes disturbs Day Lewis’s 
__ion, the restlessness of a ‘chaotic age’: 


Those Himalayas of the mind 

Are not so easily possessed: 

There’s more than precipice and storm 
Between you and your Everest. 


You who declare the peak of peaks 
Alone will satisfy your want, 
Can you distil a grain of snow? 
Can you digest an adamant? 
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Yeats was able to slough off his politics despite the fact 
that he was a Senator and surrender himself to mythology 
and legend and the audacity of his own language. Day 
Lewis does not seem as yet to be fed from such sources 
though without myth poetry cannot survive and the 
imagery is less generous than it was in some of the earlier 
work, and the lyrical quality intermittent. 

The volume as a whole, though, is most satisfying and 
those who have read Day Lewis’s poetry in the individual 
volumes will discover here an enhanced view of his 
accomplishment. Further, at fifty, he has only reached the 
middle of the road and there is much yet to be expected 
of him. 
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MICHAEL RYSBRACK AND 
THE NEGLECT OF SCULPTURE IN ENGLAND 


by WILLIAM SCAWEN 


Mrs Webb, in introducing this first life of Rysbrack! to be 
published in England, comments on the strange neglect of 
. sculpture in this country. Sculpture has been relegated to box- 
rooms and back passages, while busts and statues are out of 
fashion. The names of sculptors and even the names of the sub- 
jects have been forgotten. “There are plenty of busts in private 
houses,’ she writes, ‘fine works of art and good portraits, of which 
their owners have no idea who they represent or who they are by.’ 

Mrs Webb is commenting on the difficulties which this neglect 
imposes on the biographer of Rysbrack, but she realizes that 
she is touching on a wider theme. ‘While on the subject of the 
neglect of sculpture,’ she writes, ‘I wish to put in a word in 
regard to its treatment: All too often, particularly in churches — 

\ ond in this respect some of our great abbeys and cathedrals have 
s~n among the worst offenders — sculpture is left untouched for 

ezgeurs and years on end until it becomes so coated with dust, 
cobwebs and general grime that it is absolutely impossible for 
it to look beautiful. The cleaning of sculpture is not difficult, 
except when it needs scaffolding to reach it, for a careful wash 
with pure soap and water is the best treatment.’ 

Much of this neglect arose from the dreadful examples which 
many nineteenth- and early twentieth-century sculptors pro- 
duced. The eighteenth century had been fortunate in importing 
three continental artists, Roubiliac from France, Scheemakers 
from Flanders, and Rysbrack from Antwerp. Of these Roubiliac 


1 Michael Rysbrack, Sculptor, by M. I. Webb, Country Life, 42s net. 
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is the best known and indeed he has been acclaimed as ‘probably 
the most accomplished sculptor who ever worked in England’. 
Mrs Webb’s collation of Rysbrack’s work leads her to claim a 
modification of this assessment. She suggests that he was with- 
out doubt ‘one of the most distinguished artists working in 
England between the death of Sir Godfrey Kneller in 1723 and 
the establishment in London of Sir Joshua Reynolds in the 
1750s’. She notes that Horace Walpole, ‘our first historian 
gives three pages to Rysbrack whereas he gives only one page 
to Roubiliac’. Once Mr Webb’s distinguished monograph is in 
circulation, and owners become aware of the possible nature of 
sculptures they possess, it may be discovered that Rysbrack’s 
work is even more extensive than present information would 
suggest. 

Rysbrack’s sculptures can be seen in London and in a number 
of public positions in’ provincial cities, though much remains in . 
private collections. His range extended from busts, statues and 
tombs to decorative sculptures. Visitors to Westminster Abbey 
must be familiar with the Milton bust and the ‘O’Rare Ben 
Jonson’ monument without realizing that they were Rysbrack. 
The Abbey has a number of examples of Rysbrack’s work including 
two elaborate and magnificent monuments of Sir Isaac Newton 
and the first Earl Stanhope, in both of which Kent was his 
collaborator. 

This distinguished monograph, so modestly introduced, con- 
tains an alphabetical catalogue of Rysbrack’s works. Mrs Webb 
suggests that though several drawings in the Victoria and Albert. 
Museum, and some of the monuments which Rysbrack d- | 
towards the end of his life, show ‘an awareness of a slight move- 
ment towards the rococo, and though he was very capable of 
executing some baroque statues, he nevertheless remained 
throughout all his working life in England the classical sculptor’. 
One of the happiest episodes in Rysbrack’s life lay in his collabora- 
tion with the young Robert Adam, newly returned from Italy, 
who needed a classical sculptor. As Mrs Webb adds, ‘in spite of 
Rysbrack’s great reputation one feels sure that his clients who 
employed the young Adam would not have insisted on the old 
sculptor if Adam had been unwilling’. Mrs Webb has done 
admirably and her publishers have collaborated. It is to be 
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For the first time in one book, rich 
in local lore and human personali- 
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hoped that this volume will lead to a revival of interest in 
eighteenth-century sculpture in Lagenn and indeed in sculpture 
-in general. 


THE RURAL MUSE by RAYNER UNWIN 
George Allen & Unwin, 15s net 
B. Iron EVANS 


Mr Rayner Unwin has set himself a task not previously attempted, 
the ‘history of the verse written by English landworkers, who, 
as he rightly says, have been overshadowed in this matter’ by the 
Scots and the Welsh. He has designed a freshly conceived narra- 
tive from’ his studies in this little explored field, and his pub- 
lishers have served him well, with an attractive volume, includ- 


ing a charming dust-jacket, reproducing an allegory from the . 
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frontispiece of Robert Dodsley’s poems, 4 Muse in Livery. 
Fortunately Mr Rayner Unwin is not rigid in his definition 
of peasants. Rather his purpose is to portray the rural scene and 
rural life as a peasant’ might see it. Thomson, as he admits, ‘was 
a‘ well-educated Scot, and certainly not a peasant’. But The 
Seasons had a profound influence on rural poetry throughout the 
eighteenth century. ‘Nearly a century after its publication,’ 
Mr Rayner Unwin writes, ‘Coleridge, who picked up a worn- 
out copy of The Seasons in the inn at Linstock, exclaimed to 
- Hazlitt, ‘That is true fame’’.’ Crabbe is here too, ‘poorly-born 
and ill-educated,’ even if not a peasant, and one who ‘saw with 


clearer vision, and wrote with less dissimilation, than any _ 


labourer or artisan about ‘‘what form the real picture of the 
poor’’’. One of the most undesirable features of the late Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s facile criticism lay in his condemnation ‘of 
Crabbe. With the present generation much has been done to 
revive his reputation by the appreciation of E. M. Forster, which 
led in turn to Benjamin Britten’s say of Peter Grimes for his 
opera. | 

The genuine peasant poets are here, Stephen Duck, Robert 
‘Bloomfield, John Clare, Alfred Williams and others. Much of 
the interest of Mr Rayner Unwin’s study lies in the study of 
the social influences that affected these men. The literature that 
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influenced them belonged to a 
tradition removed from their 
own way of life, and though 
-they began with their own 
genuine experience, society was 
ever anxious either to ignore 
them, or to turn them into 
gentlemen. The tragedy of 
Burns lay in his journey to 
Edinburgh, where society pam- 
pered him for a while, then 
neglected him, and left him a 
broken man. So it was with 
the English rural poets. Stephen 
Duck read The Seasons and 
Paradise Lost, especially the 
latter, ‘which he read over 
twice or thrice with a diction- 
ary, before he could understand 
the language of it thoroughly. 
Indeed, it seems plain that he 
got English just as we get 
Latin.’ The Marxist critic could 
have done much with Stephen 
Duck. But, as no Marxist critic 
seems to have investigated the 
problem, Mr Rayner Unwin 
quotes Edmund Blunden. 
“‘Duck’, Blunden wrote, ‘felt 
bound to please his patrons; 
indeed, this passion for showing 
gratitude seems to have made 
him willing to change not only 
his characteristic poetic style but 


his very personality: and a cer- ` 


tain emptinessofspiritmust have 
come in middle age to a man 
who had denied himself the 
right to his own personality.’ 
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Robert Bloomfield’s story has points of similarity. He was a 
fourteen-year-old farm boy when he ‘threw his old hat in the 
horse-pond, sold his smock for a shilling, and set off to London : 
to turn shoemaker’. In London he wrote The Farmer’s Boy,” 
and Mr Rayner Unwin makes the interesting comment that, 
‘there was an urgency that made him write this poem which he 
never recaptured in his later work. It was a labour of love, a 
credo, end in a bense a gesture of defiance. He was proud of 
being, in his own words, a clodbred poet, and his poem was an 
act of dissociation from the urban world into which he had been 
forced’, The poem sold 26,000 copies within three years, and 
Bloomfield was made and unmade. Then, as inevitably with the 
other poets, ‘fame and fortune did not make him happy. His 
financial affairs worried and confused him, the expenses of his 
new position in society, his desire to help his relations, and the 
constant ill-health that dogged both him and his family, all . 
combined to depress him’. Mr Rayner Unwin quotes his despair- 
ing comment: ‘I think a man really mad is far happier than one 
who has this dastardly sinking of the soul, and retains his reason 
seemingly for no other purpose than to prove its weakness.’ 

Here one can only give a few examples and illustrate the 
direction of Mr Rayner Unwin’s theme. While he concentrates 
on rural life his subject, clearly, extends to the place of the 
unprivileged in modern society. Now that he has studied this 
with such discretion for rural writers he may be encouraged to 
examine the experience of the urban and industrial worker who 
has a talent for literature. He touches upon this in his study of 
Alfred Williams.. There is a freshness of direction in this work. 
which gives it a place of its own in contemporary criticism., 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
SAMUEL COLERIDGE TAYLOR ~ 


with an introduction by MORCHARD BISHOP 
Macdonald, 10s 6d net 
ROBERT ARMSTRONG 


It is strange that with all the time and energy that has gone 
into English scholarship we still have no modern and scholarly 
edition of either Dryden or Coleridge. Mr Morchard Bishop has 
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produced the next best thing in this pleasant, illustrated volume. 
He reproduces the text of the Pickering Edition of 1834, the last 
revised and corrected by Coleridge. Poems added in subsequent 
editions are given in chronological order with references to 
sources. Mr Morchard Bishop has been in touch with Professor 
Kathleen Coburn who is editing Coleridge’s Notebooks and he is 
able thus to give some readings as yet unrecorded. This is a 
valuable and useful edition but it is not a substitute for the 
edition of Coleridge that endowed scholarship should long ago 
have prepared. For instance, it is claimed that this edition deals 
with variants, but when one turns to Dejection: dn Ode, where 
the variants are more than usually important, the account. is 
incomplete. 

The volume runs to some six hundred pages, and yet the 
average reader can name only some six or seven of Coleridge’s 
poems, and of these three are outstanding: The Ancient Mariner, 
Christabel and Kubla Khan. Mr Morchard Bishop attempts an 
explanation of why Coleridge declined from that level of unique 
vision. His reasons are simple and human. Coleridge’s middle 
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_years he recalls had a catastrophe in his “abortive, though prob- 
ably not unreciprocated love, for Wordsworth’s sister-in-law, 
Sara Hutchinson’. Further, he confesses himself to be certain 
that ‘it was the hope of forgetting Sara Hutchinson that drove ” 
Coleridge to Malta, and it was Malta which almost completed 
his destruction. It has often been asserted that his undue addic- 
tion to German metaphysics was what stifled the poet in him; 
but I prefer to believe that it was spiritual loneliness and the - 
intolerable society of administrative officials, in a Mediterranean 
climate’. 

All this is too simple. That Coleridge suffered emotionally is 
true, but his creative mind remained singularly detached even 
in distressing domestic and personal situations. As Mr Morchard 
Bishop rightly reminds us, Coleridge was ‘myriad-minded’, and 
he adds that, ‘he was the latest living man to believe in the 
practicability of the schoolmen’s dream, that universal knowledge 
was attainable’. He notes how Professor Lowes showed in The 
Road to Xanadu Coleridge using ‘his insatiable curiosity and 
the tremendous range of his intellectual interests’, and employ- 
ing ‘his abnormal faculty for associating and combining the 
images drawn from his omnivorous reading —a process which, 
at its highest, took place entirely within the range of the sub- 
conscious mind’ created a poetry with ‘a charged and pregnant 
splendour of texture that is to be found nowhere else in English 
poetry, save for Milton’. But there is a profound difference 
between the verse of Milton and Coleridge and no one was more 
aware of this than Coleridge himself. Though some later critics 
find his verse of a higher creative quality than Milton’s, it must. 
be remembered that Milton represented Coleridge’s ideal in 
poetry; or if not Milton, then Wordsworth. It was not the 
triumph of The Ancient Mariner, a ballad, begun in a mood 
not altogether serious, that Coleridge wished to achieve but the 
success of an epic, and as Mr Morchard Bishop reminds us, the 
epic, according to Coleridge, had to be built on a twenty-years’ 
search for universal knowledge, before the poet came to write 
‘haply not unhearing of that divine and nightly whispering 
voice, which speaks to mighty minds, of predestined garlands, 
starry and unwithering’. The poetry of Coleridge that has been 
most admired was not the sort of poetry he wished to write. 
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He filled his prose with the themes that he would have wished 
to put into verse, and his poems were, thereafter, written, as it 
were, with his left hand. This was important, whatever might 
have happened in Malta, or whatever may have been his feelings 
about Sara Hutchinson. 


THE POT GERANIUM by NORMAN NICHOLSON 
Faber, 9s 6d net 
ALEXANDER GOLDSMITH 


This is one of the recommendations of the Arts Council’s Poetry 
Book Society, and a respectable one. Norman Nicholson remains 
the poet of Cumberland, of nature, with nearby, threateningly 
nearby, the intrusions of industry. 


: ‘Waking at night in winter, with a south-east wind 
Coddling the town in smoke and the marsh smell, 
I hear again the paleolithic roar 
Of the foundry buzzer, and the dark snuffling air 
Scratches and pads the sill.’ 


He seems untouched by the major contemporary traditions. 
His verse is intelligible, without a remoteness in imagery, or 
that compression which teases and stretches the mind into restless 
attention. As in The Orphan, he can often rely on plain state- 
ment: 

‘Here in a cot of earth I stand — 
Earth rails me in on every hand.’ 


mAh, when necessary, a recourse to rhetoric: 


‘Earth my mother, earth my mould; 
Earth the shop in which I’m sold, 

Price at the pennorth of bronze ore 
That’s all the wealth my bones can store.’ 


Norman Nicholson succeeds through the complete sincerity 
of his record of experience and the integrity of the art in which 
it is conveyed. Sometimes, it seems as if he were too attached to 
blank verse and used this medium, at once the most difficult 
and the most facile, when the theme called for lyric and rhyme. 
But this is not a rhyming age. 
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POEMS 1939-1952 by EDWARD SHANKS 
Macmillan, 10s 6d net 


ROBERT HARLEY 


Edward Shanks, who died before the publication of this volume, 
was in the centre of the ‘Georgian’ group of poets: he had been 
editor of The Granta before the First World War; he was: the 
first winner of the Hawthornden Prize and he became Assistant 
Editor of The London Mercury. He represents much against 
which a later generation rebelled. Often the swinging rhythms 
of Swinburne, a selection of whose works he edited, remain 
embedded in his verses: 


‘The year has turned while I have lain abed. 

The old snows are melted and the branches free; 
Where lately, from my pillow, I could see 

Only the window’s white and empty sky, 

Now risen, I survey with lightless eye 

The late uncovered fields, bare, brown and dead.’ 


Often the emotion and the thought are conquered by rhetoric. 
Indeed, the mind surrenders to it as if to an anaesthetic. This 
absence of toughness, of any resistance of the thought to the 
medium, is the main weakness in Shanks’s verse: 


‘All my goodbyes are said — 
But the chains of love are strong: Re, 


Time heals all wounds, in time, ee 
But time can be so long.’. 


Poetry has gained a new dimension since Edward Shanks 
wrote. He would himself have made no excessive claim for his 
verses. His mind was an attractive one, alert, intelligent, and 
some of his best pieces are topical and incidental. The journey 
from poetry of that order, to poetry where the imagination 
breaks through and discovers new vision, is a rare and difficult 
one. It was a journey Edward Shanks, as he would be the first 
to admit, was never to make. 
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MINOR POEMS, ALEXANDER POPE 
Edited by NORMAN AULT and JOHN BUTT 
Methuen, 45s net 


John Butt now brings to an end his edition of Pope. The Minor 
„Poems were to have been allotted to Norman Ault who had been 
engaged on the task for seventeen years when he died in 1950. 
Throughout that period John Butt had been closely associated 
with him and this has made his present labour of completing 
the work far easier. Some of the Minor Poems ‘were published 
under Pope’s own name, others he had indirectly acknowledged. 
But there remained, in print and in manuscript a number of 
pieces whose authorship could be disputed. These have now been 
sorted by the most scrupulous methods of editorship and arranged 
in chronological order. This has proved one of John Butt’s more 
difficult tasks and yet his success here gives the volume its main 
value. For many of these verses add little to Pope’s stature as a 
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poet, yet pleced in their due place in his life they serve to 
illuminate his mind and thought. 

The advantage of the method can be seen by the treatment of 
the famous character of Addison as ‘Atticus’ finally printed in 
the Epistle to Dr Arbuthnot in 1734. Professor Butt puts the 
poem under 1715 when the first draft was sketched out. Pope 
had drafted out the poem and then put it aside. ‘On some fresh 
offence of Addison’s (whether real or falsely reported by Lord 
Warwick, may never be known), Pope sent him “the first 
sketch’’ with a covering letter, by way of warning, on some date 
before May 7th, 1716; from which time to his death on June 
17th, 1719, “about three years after’’, Addison used Pope “‘very 
civilly’’. And Pope, for his part, not only met his quondam 
enemy half-way and withheld the Character from publication, 
but, probably in the latter part of 1717, actually wrote the 
panegyric on him in the Epistle to Mr Addison. Three and a half 
years after Addison’s death and some two years after the epistle 
to him had been printed, the Character appeared anonymously in 
a newspaper.’ Such were’ the charming methods and manners 
of literary controversy in the eighteenth century. 


THE SERPENT’S PRESENCE by EUROF WALTERS 
Golden Cockerel Press, 8 guineas and 4 guineas 


The future of myth seems to lie in the past, as the contemporary 
French drama so hopelessly shows. Never were the naive and 
the profound more poignantly entwined than in those stories of 
gods and men which first enchanted our childhood and thén. 
repelled us in the years of assurance, which now enlighten our 
middle age and will yet (one hopes) comfort the declining steps 
of our senility. Among such stories the Genesis record of Adam 
and Eve and the Serpent in the Garden of Eden is not the least 
fraught with eternal truths, so it is not surprising that there 
have been many attempts to rewrite it. And the remoter we 
grow from Jehovah and Christianity the more frequent, and the 
more ingenious, will the attempts become. ; 
For the story has everything. God made in man’s likeness, 
and man made in God’s; Eve the bride and mother of us all; 
and the most notable villain of our history. One’s surprise is 
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that a generation of Welsh story-tellers; “theological, passionate, 
five senses a-quiver, and always a laugh in the back of the nose, 
should have waited for their new recruit to tackle it for them. 
Caradoc Evans, all Serpent of old Rheidol, Gwyn Jones, all Eve 
and Adamite, Dylan Thomas, all Lilith and Jarvis-God, have 
missed their opportunity. Mr Welters has offered a pleasanter, 
more restrained, and more delicately subtle rendering than 
might have been expected from any of these. Apart from its 
allegorical significance, his story is admirable in its own right, 
and the characters are well drawn: the earnest, questing, explain- 
ing Adam, the humouring and private Eve, the vain, complacent, 
bored and disputatious Serpent. Alas, how easy it was, and is, 
to lose Paradise! 

This book as a physical object is a delight to the eye and hand, 
beautifully designed and printed, gaily and strongly bound, and 
illustrated with eight luminous wood engravings by Mr Clifford 
Webb. It is altogether a piece fcr the collector of the elegant 
and the recondite., 
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COLLECTED POEMS by FRANCES CORNFORD 
The Cresset Press, 10s 6d net 


The sight of Frances Cornford’s Collected Poems will bring many 
memories, to readers of a certain age, of Cambridge before the 
First World War. 

Her husband was Professor of Ancient Philosophy, an out- 
standing scholar of his generation and she herself, as a daughter 
of Sir Francis Darwin, had her own claim to be in the centre of 
the Cambridge scerie. The dedication recalls that she was a 
friend of ‘Eddie’ Marsh, the link between the Cambridge of 
those years and the publishers in London and himself a maker 
of anthologies. It was the anthologies that gave currency to her 
Triolet To a Fat Lady Seen from the Train: 


O why do you walk through the fields in gloves, 
Missing so much and so much? 
O fat white woman whom nobody loves. 


It does not wear well. 

Among those early poems one other gained wide popularity, 
and again, as an epigram on Rupert Brooke, it is a poem with a 
Cambridge association: 


A young Apollo, golden-haired, ' 

Stands dreaming on the verge of strife, 
Magnificently unprepared 

For the long littleness of life. ` 


Cambridge remains the background ‘throughout, even the 
physical background: 


The stacks, like blunt impassive temples, rise - 
Across flat fields against the autumnal skies. 


om 


While the University itself is not directly remembered, these 
are verses to be enjoyed in a learned society, with all the inhibi- 
tions imposed by such a society. Even the light verse is for the 
entertainment of a donnish poe: so the ‘Rondeau on Wines 
in Wartime’: 


There is no cider at the Traveller’s Rest 
But where’s your Graves? Your Beaune? Your Beaujolais? 
The Nuits you prayed for? Veuve Cliguot? Vin d’ Ay? 
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Few societies can be so restricting upon a married woman as 
Oxford and Cambridge. How Virginia Woolf understood the * 
dustiness and neglect of the woman’s life in that exclusively male 
world! But she was fortunate and had escaped to London. Frances 
Cornford remained in Cambridge and her genius was not fed by 
experience or enterprise. The most moving poems in this volume 
are on death, particularly on the death of young men. So in her 
poem on Féri Bekassy, the Hungarian poet, scholar of King’s 
College. In loneliness, away from the brilliant society in which 
she figured, it was again on death that her mind reflected, as in 
‘Daybreak’: 


I heard an ancient sound: a cock that crew 
In greying light as I lay warm in bed. 
A long metallic cry of dung and dew 
And the unearthly dead. l 


If her world had been wider, she might have been amid the 
great poets of her generation. 


WALTER SCOTT by HESKETH PEARSON 
Methuen, 215 net 


The doyen of biographers, Hesketh Pearson, undertook Walter 
Scott as his task for this year. It was a rash decision. For those 
who like long books there is still Lockhart and for those who like 
` short books there is John Buchan’s incomparable life. The strange 
thing is that Hesketh Pearson succeeded. He has his own views 
and his own plan of attack and he can tell everything as if no one 
had heard it before. This clearly is an indication that he is an 
artist, not a hack biographer. The oddest thing about this book 
was Raymond Mortimer’s review in The Sunday Times. This 
writer, usually urbane and just, commits himself to the following: 


‘He was my favourite writer of my childhood, but already then he 
was losing favour with the young. Today he has been further ex- 
truded by the too numerous authors that cater specially for children; 
and he must be loved early, I fear, if he is to be loved at all. 

‘Apart from this, our adult response to his work varies I suspect, 
according to our feelings about language. Accept it simply as a 
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vehicle to carry a meaning, and you can relish the glorious characters 


- in the Waverley novels; idolize it as if it were a living creature, 


and you shrink from them as from a stricken field weighed down by 
huddled, lifeless words.’ 2 


Mr Raymond writes in this extraordinary passage ‘Accept 
language simply, as a vehicle to carry a meaning’. What else 
zan language be, at its best, and how seldom does it achieve 
this success. 


THE POETS’ LAUREATE by KENNETH HOPKINS 
` The Bodley Head, 18s net 


Kenneth Hopkins has studied the office of Laureate and its” 
holders and added a collection of their official writings. The 
volume, or at least Mr Hopkins’s part of it, is lively and enter- 
taining. He has larded his account of the office and the verse it 
produced with anecdote. Thus we are told that both Wordsworth 
and Tennyson went to the Court in a suit borrowed from Samuel - 
Rogers. Wordsworth also had Sir Humphry Davy’s sword. But 
the volume is not all anecdote. 

The succession of Laureates has included some of the greatest 
and some of the meanest among English poets from Dryden, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson to Henry James Pye and Alfred 
Austin. The duties have never been adequately defined, and the 
emoluments are too niggardly to be regarded as any genuine 
royal patronage to the arts. It is clear from the letter that the 
Prince Consort wrote to Samuel Rogers that Queen Victoria did 
not, expect birthday odes and other official poems from her. 
Laureates: ‘although the spirit of the times has put an end to 
the practice (at all times objectionable) of exacting laudatory 
Odes from the holder of the office, the Queen attaches importance 
to its maintenance from its historical antiquity and the means it 
affords to the Sovereign of a more personal connection with the 
Poets of the country through one of their chiefs.’ Here was one of 
the best descriptions of the Laureateship ever given. The office 
went to Tennyson, after Rogers had refused it, and he revived 
the active duties with greater distinction than any of his pre- 
decessors. So the active conception of the office has continued to 
the present day. John Masefield, as Mr Hopkins shows, has 
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broadened the conception of the duties by ‘lending his name and 
authority to the work of such bodes as the National Book League, > 
and by encouraging verse speak-ng, the ‘uncommercial produc- 
tion of verse drama” —he buit his own private theatre at 
Boars Hill — and other similar activities calculated to bring litera- 
ture into good report among tke widest possible circle of the 
public’. Is there not here possibly a new conception of the office 
and a model for the future? 


THE THEATRICAL PUBLIC IN THE TIME OF GARRICK 
by H. W. FEDICORD 
Oxford University Press, 52s net 


Nothing can disguise the fact that this volume is based on an 
academic thesis, yet its conclusions are not without interest. 
They show the increasing taste fcr sentimentalism in eighteenth- 
century audiences. As a result, (sarrick was led into a series of 
adaptations of early plays, includ-ng those of Shakespeare, which 
were clumsy and destructive. In comedy he was successful in 
expanding, for instance, the role of Kitely in- Everyman in his 
Humour to make a fuller part for himself, and to meet con- 
temporary taste. But Mr Pedicorc writes, ‘there is a limit beyond 
which alteration could not go, and we have seen how the 
audience prevailed over the good sense of the adapter. In each 
succeeding production the omiss:ons and the language of senti- 
mentalism which made up the greater part of the additions were 
significant indications of the direct influence exerted by the box 
office. For Garrick, the conflict reached the breaking point in his 
alteration of The Gamester. In The Country Girl it is resolved 
in the complete capitulation of the author to the manager.’ 

The strange thing is that despite these tastes the audiences 
were rowdy and the environs of -he theatres were often used for 
immoral purposes. Mr Pedicord quotes from The Universal 
Spectator which shows how the problem existed in 1735: ‘What 
will ensue from new play-houses being erected may be seen by 
that at Goodman’s-fields: the street where it is built used 
formerly to be inhabited by si-k-throwsters, ribband-weavers, 
and others whose trades emplcyed the industrious poor; im- 
mediately on setting up this Playhouse, the rents of the houses 
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~ere raised, as the landlords could then let them to more 
profitable tenants; and now there is a bunch of grapes hanging 
almost at every door; besides an adjacent Bagnio or two; an 
andoubted proof that innocence and morality are not the certain 
consequences of a Playhouse.’ Inside the house, conditions could 
be perilous. ‘Samuel Rogers remembered the one time he had 
seen Garrick act. He tells of the great crowding, of waiting long 
in a dark passage on his way to the pit. When the doors are 
epened ‘‘a dangerous trial of skill ensues; every person endeavours 
to enter first;.the space is clogged; and pushing, screams, and 
execrations follow’’. An entry in Richard Cross’s Diary for 
December 26th, 1757, shows that the upper gallery passages were 
even more perilous: ‘‘This Night by the Crowd upon the upper 
‘zallery Stairs two Women and a Man were Kill’d.’’ A final 
Htogarthian touch is provided by Malcolm’s account of this 
region: “we witness constant disputes often terminating in 
olows, and observe heated bodies stripped of the outward gar- 
ments, furious faces, with others grinning horribly.’’ All this 
must have been fruitful hunting ground for petty thievery.’ 
In attempting to solve the puzzling problems of why Garrick 
gave increasingly sentimental plays to such rowdy audiences, 
Mr Pedicord suggests that quietness prevailed once the curtain 
~as up, and that Garrick had a masterly control. It may be sur- 
mised, however, that the quality of the audience declined in the 
eighteenth century and continued to do so in the nineteenth 
with effects from which the theatre has not yet recovered. 


THACKERAY, THE NOVELIST by GEOFFREY TILLOTSON ` 
Cambridge University Press, 22s 6d net 


‘seoffrey Tillotson, one of the most alert of the academic critics of 
Aterature, has written an interesting and yet oddly unsatisfac- 
-ory book about Thackeray. Professor Tillotson as a critic is the 
saver of lost causes which have never been lost. Fifteen years ago 
Ae wrote a book on Pope, which of its kind was altogether admir- 
able, and its kind is rare enough in English literature. But 
?rofessor Tillotson could not rest content with writing about 
Pope unless he felt at the same time that he was rescuing him 
rom oblivion: ‘as a man he has been judged apart from the 
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‘whole procurable evidence, and as a poet he has been neglected.’ 

Already as Professor Tillotson admitted, the eighteenth century 
was becoming fashionable once again. But before the ’thirties 
Saintsbury had discovered the Peace of the Augustans and with 
men of good taste Pope was never out of fashion. 

Now he writes in an even more defensive way of Thackeray. 
He has confessed elsewhere how in the war-years he became, 
almost suddenly, aware of the greatness of nineteenth-century 
literature. Now he asserts that ‘most of the critics whose work 
achieves print dislike or slight Thackeray’s novels, and give us 
the impression that they speak for everybody’. He is surprised to 
find that the novels had readers. Surely this is to mistake the 
fashion of the coteries for the broad assessment of taste in the 
reading public as a whole. 

The rewarding element in this volume is Professor Tillotson’ s 
detailed account of Thackeray’s methods as a novelist. There 
has been so little criticism of the novel in England that writing 
of this kind is particularly valuable. Unfortunately it is accom- 
panied by a continual element of special pleading. Thackeray’s 
weakness is that except in Esmond he would not accept the role 
of novelist with complete seriousness. With all his knowledge of 
the human heart he would not accept life as serious in the novels, 
perhaps he did not accept it as such in life itself. He knew more 
than he would disclose, for from some of the things he knew he 
was almost always determined to escape. How crude his mind 
could be can be seen in his criticism, to which Professor Tillotson 
makes but scant reference; how sensitive on the other hand the 
ample quotations in this volume adequately display. But the 
sensitiveness was not consistent, for the author was always mock- 
ing at it, because he was afraid. of something which he never 
revealed. All this is clear when he is compared with George 
Eliot, or Henry James, and Professor Tillotson’s advocacy never 
wears thinner than when he attempts a comparison of Thackeray 
with these two novelists. There are passages in Thackeray greater 
than any in George Eliot or Henry James but they differ from 
him in that in their fictions the whole of their mind is engaged. 

Professor Tillotson is ungenerous to Professor Gordon Ray’s 
The Buried Life where the close relation between Thackeray’s 
life and his novels is examined. He tries, too easily, to disengage 
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himself Rend the soda Professor Ray, dccamilated, andy at: ` 
the same time he admits ‘that Thackeray,’ s vioyels probably ~ 
» existed in a stronger relationship to his personal ‘life than’ those’: . 


of certain other novelists’. The relationship was very close, and’ 


yet something was left out. There lay Thackeray’s dilemma. 


nee 


But he achieved much, has always had readers, and needs no ` 


defence. 


FLIGHT OF THE SKYLARK by SYLVA NORMAN 
Maz Reinhardt, 25s net 


Sylva Norman is a familiar figure in Shelley studies. Here she 


begins with his death and traces his reputation and the fortunes 
df his wife and friends in the years that follow. It is all most 
readable and entertaining, though as a genre it belongs inevitably 
to a secondary type of literary criticism. Miss Norman has made 
` it a history of taste, and also a human history, and with a gracious 
gase in the writing brought the scattered mass of detail into a 
unity. Mary Shelley appears as an unsympathetic figure. It 
seems that she had suffered so much from the romantics that 
she longed for a conventional life. Much can be forgiven her for 
she had endured her share of the irregular life with Godwin as a 
father, and Mary Wollstonecraft as a mother, while Shelley, 
however much she may have loved him, was bewilderingly 
exacting. Yet given all this it was strangely insensitive in her 
to suggest that her son should go to Eton. It was old Sir Timothy 
who objected: ‘it would be highly improper, his poor Father’s 


being there would make life very unpleasant. From experience - .. 


Iam amarg whatever a boy does at a public sohpoli is remember’d 
for ages.’ 

Sylva Norman shows how the universities helped in developing 
Shelley’s own reputation. Cambridge led, and the young men 
frorn that university went over to debate with the young men of 
Oxford. W. E. Gladstone welcomed the delegates as they 
descended from their coach, ‘wearing top hats and great coats 
to the ankle’. So little did Oxford know of Shelley that Richard 
Monckton Milnes, one of the Cambridge men, was able to quote 
the chorus of the Christian women from Hellas as a proof of 
Shelley’s return to Christianity ‘cunningly banking on Oxford’s 
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` “ignoratice D the text? The only reply hae Oxford oul ae 
$ was that Oxford'men. had read Byron and that therefore he 
| {must be a great poet, while as ey had not read Shelley he could 
-x not possibly be great. 
: Onè would have welcomed a more ais treatment of the 
_ present Shelley situation. T. S. Eliot’s The Use of Poetry and 
v the Use of Criticism is the most arrogant of his works. It was 
‘ there he wrote that ‘the ideas of Shelley seem to me always to 
be ideas of adolescence ~ as there is every reason why they should 
be. And an enthusiasm for Shelley seems to me also to be an 
affair. of adolescence: for most of us, Shelley has marked an 
intense period before maturity, but for how many of us does 
Shelley remain the companion of age? ... I find his ideas 
repellent’. Herbert Read’s defence carried the problem into 
dubious psycho-analytical fields..Sylva Norman after all this, 
wisely quotes Frederick Pottle, who, ‘while admitting that the 
present. denigration’ of Shelley is liable to have long influence 
suggests that it is wanting in ‘final validity, truth, and candour’. 
‘The new critics’, he affirms, ‘show a remarkable want of 
delicacy of touch in handling Shelley, and they often misread 
the poems they condemn’, Why should Sylva Norman not turn 
now from the posthumous Shelley to reassess the poet mingea 
and his poems? 


KING JOHN edited by E. A. J. HONIGMANN 
Methuen, 18s net 


~ Those who have studied Shakespeare’s King John have usually 
considered it a piece with some fine rhetoric but poorly put 
together and based upon a previous and anonymous play called 
The Troublesome Raigne of King Iohn of England. Along comes 
Mr Honigmann with a stoutly argued case that Shakéspeare’s 
play came first. This he follows with a complete reassessment of 
the appeal of King John to an Elizabethan audience, to show that 
the plot, far from being ragged, does develop as an Elizabethan 
audience would expect. He even plunges into a subtlety of show- 
ing a parallel between the acticn and a long standing family 
quarrel that was going on between James Burbage and the 
widow of his brother-in-law John Brayne. 
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The play has been such an object of criticism that it would be 
unwise to hope that Mr Honigmann’s arguments can be accepted 
as final, but they make impressive reading. One could wish that 
the stage history were more fully represented in this Arden 
edition. It is a complaint that has been made here before. 


REVOLUTION OF THE LONELY by P. J. BOWMAN 
McGraw Hill, 17s 6d net 


This volume is by a Dutch writer, born in Indonesia, educated 
in Holland and much travelled in the Americas and the world 
over. It attempts a history of the last half-century, and is remark- 
able for the novelty of its method. Adapting a film technique, 
visual images are created of crucial or symbolic scenes and the 
reader is left to fill in the intervening spaces. The effect is sur- 
` prisingly successful and often moving. At times the tone is 
Sorhewhat melodramatic but the whole is honestly done. , The 
s#lection of scenes is in itself an implied commentary. A sequence 
from the inter-war years may illustrate the method. The murder 
of Rathenau is followed by a picture of the decadent Berlin of 
the ’twenties, the triumph of ‘asphalt culture’. There follows a 
description of the premiére of The Cabinet of Dr Caligari the 
expressionist film by Janowitz and Mayer: two stories illustrating 
German inflation: Count Brockdorff-Rantzau .to be German 
Minister in Berlin; the marathon dancers in America; the 
Leopold and Loeb murders. The picture of the decade emérges. 
Mr Bowman has discovered something by his method: he will 


find imitators. 
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a number of approving letters and also new sub- 
scribers. They are most welcome. 

We have the privilege in ‘this issue of publishing’ Dr 
Robert Oppenheimer’s -address on ‘Prospects in the Arts 
and Sciences’. Dr Oppenheimer’s position of leadership in 
nuclear science brought him to a tragic involvement with 
political forces. He remains outstandingly a man of genius 
in our time, one aware of the arts as well as the sciences. 
The address which we are now permitted to publish was 
first delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System in 
connection with ‘the Columbia . University Bicentennial 
Series. This is the first publication of the address in thas 


country. 


Ts: statement of policy in our last issue has brought 


* © k + 


Dr Oppenheimer has written searchingly of the position 
of the artist in contemporary society. ‘To the artist’s 
loneliness’, he writes, ‘there is a complementary great and: 
terrible barrenness in the lives of men. They are deprived 
of the illumination, the light and tenderness and insight-of 
an intelligible interpretation, in contemporary terms of 
the sorrows and wonders and gaieties and follies of man’s 
‘life. This may be in part offset, and is, by the great growth 
of technical means for making the art of the past available. 
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But these provide a record ‘of past intimacies betwéen art 
and life; even when they are applied to the writing and 
painting and composing of the day, they do not bridge the 
gulf between a society toc vast and too disordered, and the ‘ 
artist too young to give meaning and beauty to its parts.’ 


+ * * 


In pursuit of our policy of publishing review essays we 
welcome to this issue Joan Butt and Noel Annan. In a 
challenging passage Noel Annan suggests that the prevailing 
mood today is ‘right of centre, hostile to further reform, 
fearful lest our institutions will be further changed and 
strongly critical of the liberal axioms of the inter-war years 
which now are thought no longer to help greatly in explain- 
-ing -how the world works’. We have also persuaded Sir 
Ralph Richardson to write a brief and personal note on 
` John Masefield’s Shakespeare. 


* * * 


Eric Walter White makes a welcome return to The Adelphi 
with a notice of Michael Tippett’s new opera The Mid- 
summer Marriage. It is encouraging; as Mr White notes, ` 
that Covent Garden, a State-subsidized opera house, was 
prepared ‘to accept a work at once so difficult and yet so - 


important. 
* -* * 


Fernau Hall’s writings on the ballet are well known. He 
was born im Victoria, B C., Canada. He began work in: 
the theatre while still a university student in Canada 
and after graduation went to London, where he worked 
as actor and stage manager.. But English ballet was just 
beginning to establish itself, and he soon got drawn into 
it; studying two styles of classical ballet and later ‘modern 
dance’, Spanish dancing and Indian dancing as well. At 
the same time he began to do research in ballet history. He 
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began to dance in companies. and to write criticism in the 
same year (1937); and ever since he has combined profes- 
sional work in ballet with historical research, criticism and 
lecturing, finding that these various activities illuminate 
each other. He-danced-in a wide variety of companies — 
English classical, cosmopolitan Ballet-Russe, English ‘mod- 
ern’, Indian, even Negro and also danced in two ballet 
films. In recent years he has almost abandoned dancing for 
the production side of ballet, working as producer, stage 
director, lighting director and business manager; he has 
also worked on television ballet. ; a 

Fernau Hall now contributes regularly to The Dancing 
Times, and writes a monthly ‘column’ in Ballet Today 
on anything that interests him. He has just returned from 
a visit to the United States and Canada, where he has 
been looking into recent. development in ballet. He now 
contributes an article on Diaghilev: the Edinburgh Festival 
Exhibition to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
death.and the revival of The Firebird give.a timeliness to 


this reassessment. 
* * * 


We are fortunate in this issue to be able to publish another 
series of new poems by Dorothy Wellesley. The issuing of 
her work in recent numbers of The Adelphi has been widely 
appreciated by our readers. We also publish a poem’ by 
` E. P. B. Linstead, who lives in Windsor Fórest and works 
in Slough as the advertising manager of a world-famous 
patent medicine firm. He is the author of a travel book 
based on his war experiences in West Africa, Morning at 
Mount Auriol, and a novel Awkward for Joseph. He has 
also published his Disorderly Poems through Duckworth. 
He has been described as an expert on the’ ‘anthropology of 
the modern industrialized Thames Valley’. 


x * * 
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Prospects in the 
Arts and Sciences 


J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER 


HE words ‘prospects in the arts and sciences’ mean 
. two quite different things to. me. One is prophecy: 
What will the scientists discover and the painters 
paint, what new forms will alter music, what parts of 
2xperience will newly yield to objective description? The 
>ther meaning is that.of a view: What do we see when we 
_ .ook at the world today and compare it with the past? I 
äm not a prophet; and I cannot very well speak to the first 
subject, though in many ways I should like to. I shall try 
-o speak to the second, because there are some features of 
= this view which seem to me so remarkable, so new and so 
arresting, that it may be worth turning our eyes to them; 
_ -t may even help us to create and shape the future better, 
shough we cannot foretell it. 
” In the arts and in the sciences, it would be good to be a 
srophet. It would be a delight to know the future. I had 
zhought for a while of my own field of physics and of those 
earest to it in the natural sciences. It would not be too 
aard to outline the questions which natural scientists today 
are asking themselves and trying to answer. What, we 
ask in physics, is matter, what is it made of, how does it 
DJehave when it is more and more violently atomized, 
when we try to pound out of the stuff around us the 
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ingredients which only violence creates and makes manifest? 

What, the chemists ask, are those special features of 
nucleic acids and proteins which make life possible and give 

it its characteristic endurance and mutability? What subtle - 
chemistry, what arrangements, what reactions and controls 
make thé cells of living organisms differentiate so that they © 
may perform functions as oddly diverse as transmitting 
information throughout our nervous. systems or covering 
our heads with hair? What happens in the brain to make a 
record ‘of the past, to hide it from consciousness, to make. it 
accessible to recall? What are the pe features which 

make consciousness possible? . 

All history teaches us that these questions that v we think 
the pressing ones will be transmuted before they are 
answered, that they will. be replaced. by others, and that 
the very process of discovery. will shatter the’ ia 
we today use to.describe our puzzlement. E 

It is true that’ there are some who profess to see“ in 
matters of culture, in matters precisely of the arts and 
sciences, a certain macro-historical pattern, a grand system 
of. laws which determines the course of civilization and 
gives a kind of inevitable quality to the unfolding of the 
future. They would, for instance, see the radical,- formal 
experimentation which characterized the music of the last 
half-century as an inevitable consequence of the immense 

- flowering and enrichment of natural science; they would 
see a necessary order in-the fact that innovation in music 
precedes that in painting and that in turn in poetry, and 
point to this sequence in older cultures. They would 
attribute the formal experimentation of the arts to the 
‘dissolution, in an industrial and technical society, of 
authority, of secular, political authority, and of the catholic 
authority of the Church. They are thus armed to’ predict 
the future. But this, I fear, is not my dish. 

If a. prospect is. not a prophecy, it is a view. What ‘does’ 
the! world of the.arts and sciences look like? There are two 
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ways of looking at it: one is the view of the traveller, going 
by horse or foot, from village to village to town, staying 
in each to talk with those who live there and ‘to gather 
something of the quality of its life. This is the intimate 
view, partial, somewhat accidental, limited by the limited 
life and strength and curiosity of the traveller, but inti- 
mate and human, in a human compass. The other is the 
vast view, showing the earth with its fields and towns and 
valleys as they appear to a camera carried in a high altitude 
rocket. In one sense this prospect will be more complete; 
oné will see all branches of knowledge, one will see all the 
arts, one will see them as part of the vastness and complica- 


` tion of the whole of human life on earth. But one will miss 


a great deal; the beauty and warmth of human life will 
largely be gone from that prospect. 

It is in this vast high altitude survey that one sees the 
general surprising quantitative features that distinguish 
our time. This is where the listings of science and endow- 
‘ments and laboratoriés and books published show up; this 
. is where we learn that more people are engaged in-scientific 
research today than ever before, that the Soviet world and 
the free world are running neck and neck in the training of 
scientists, that more books are published per capita in 
England than in the United States, that the social sciences 
are pursued actively in America, Scandinavia and England, 
that there are more people who hear the great music of 
the past, and more music composed and more paintings 
‘painted. This is where we learn that the arts and sciences 
are flourishing. This great map, showing the world from 
afar and almost as to a stranger, would show more: it 
would show the immense diversity of culture and life, 
diversity in place and tradition for the first time clearly 
manifest on a world-wide scale, diversity in technique and 
language, separating science from science and art from 
‘art, and all of one from all of the other. This great map, 
world-wide, culture-wide, remote, has some „odd. features 
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There are innumerable villages. Between the villages there 
appear to be almost no paths discernible from this high 
altitude. Here and there passing near a village, sometimes 
through its heart, there will be a super-highway, along 
which windy traffic moves at enormous speed. The super- 
highways seem to have little connection with villages, 
starting anywhere, ‘ending anywhere, and sometimes 
appearing almost ‘by design to disrupt the quiet of the 
village. This view gives us no sense of-order or of unity. 
To find these we must visit the villages, the quiet, busy 
places, the laboratories and studies and ‘studios. We must 
see the paths that are barely discernible; we must under- 
stand the super-highways, and their dangers. 

In the natural sciences these are and have been and are 
likely to continue to be heroic days. Discovery follows dis- 
covery, each both raising and answering questions, each 
ending a long search, and eack providing the new instru- 
ments for a new search. There are radical ways of thinking 
unfamiliar to common sense and connected with it by 
decades or centuries of increasingly specialized and un- 
familiar experience. There are lessons of how limited, for 
all its variety, the common experience of man has been 
with regard to natural phenomena, and hints and analogies 
as to how limited may be his experience with man. Every 
new finding is a part of the instrument kit of the sciences 
for further investigation and for penetrating into new 
fields. Discoveries of knowledge fructify technology and 
the practical arts, and these in turn pay back refined 
techniques, new possibilities of observation and experiment. 

In any science there is harmony between practitioners. 
A man may work as an individual, learning of what his 
colleagues do through reading or conversation; he may be 
working as a member of a group on problems whose tech- 
nical equipment is too massive for individual effort. But 
whether he is a part of a team or solitary in his own study, 
he, as a professional, is a member of a community. His 
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n aiea in his own branch of science will-be grateful to 
him for the inventive or creative thoughts he has, will 
welcome his criticism. His world and work will be object- 
ively communicable; and he will be quite-sure that if 
there is error in it, that error will not long be undetected. 
In his own line of work he lives in a community where 
common understanding combines with common purpose 
and interest to bind men together both in freedom and in 
co-operation. 

This experience will iake him acutely aware of how 
limited, how inadequate, how precious is this condition of 
his life; for in his relations with a wider society, there will. 
be neither the sense of community nor of objective under- 
standing. He will sometimes find, in returning to practical 
undertakings, some sense of community with men who are 
not expert in his science, with other scientists whose work 
is remote from his, and with men of action and men of 
art. The frontiers of science are separated now by long 
years of study, by specialized vocabularies, arts, techniques, 
and knowledge from the common heritage even of a most 
civilized society; and anyone working. at the frontier -of 
such. science is in that sense a very long way. from home, 
a long way too from the practical arts that were its matrix 
and origin, as indeed they were of what we today call art.. 

The specialization of science is an inevitable accompani- 
ment of progress; yet it is full of dangers, and it is cruelly 
wasteful, since so much that is beautiful and enlightening 
is cut off from most of the world. Thus it is proper to the 
role of the scientist that he not merely find new truth and 
communicate it to his fellows, but that he teach, that he 
try to bring the most honest and intelligible account of 
new knowledge to all who will try to learn. This is one 
reason — it is thé decisive organic reason — why scientists 
belong in universities. It is one reason why the patronage 
of science by and through universities is its most. proper 
form; for it is here, in teaching, in the association of 
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scholars, ands in the friendships of teachers and’ ugh of i 

men who by profession must themselyes be both teachers 

ard taught, that the narrowness of scientific lifé can best 

be’ moderated, and that the analogies, insights, and har- 

monies of scientific discovery can find their way into the. 
wider life. of man. 

- Inthe situation of the artist today there are both analogies 
to ‘and differences from that of the scientist; but it is the 
differences which are the most striking, and which raise 
the problems that touch most on the evil of our day. For 
the. artist it is not enough that he communicate with 
others who are expert in his own art. Their fellowship, 
their understanding, and their appreciation may.encourage 
him; but that is not the end of ‘his work nor its nature. 
The artist depends on a common sensibility and culture, 
on a common meaning of symbols, on a community of 
experience and common ways of describing and interpreting 
it. He-need not write for everyone or paint or play. for 
everyone. But his audience must be man; it must be man, 
and not a specialized set of experts among his fellows. 
Today. that is very difficult. Often the artist has an aching 
sense of great loneliness, for the community to-which he 
addresses himself is largely not there; the traditions and 
the culture, the symbols and the history, the myths and 
the common experience, which it is his function to illumi- 
nate, to harmonize, and to portray, have been dissolved in 
a changing world. 

There is, it is true, an artificial T maintained to 
moderate between the artist and the world for which he 
works: the audience of the professional critics, popularizers, 
and advertisers of art. But though, as does the popularizer 
and promoter of science, the critic fulfils a necessary 
preserit function and introduces some order and some 
communication between the artist and the world, he can- 
not add to the intimacy and the directness and the depth 
with which the artist addresses his fellow men. 
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To the artist’s loneliness there is a complementary great 
and terrible barrenness in the lives.of men. They are 
deprived òf the illumination, the light and tenderness and 
insight of an intelligible. interpretation, in contemporary 
terms, of the sorrows and wonders and gaieties and follies 
of man’s life. This may be in part offset, and is, by the 
great growth of technical means for making the art of the 
past available. But these provide a record of past intimacies 
between‘ art and life; even when they are applied to the 
writing and painting and composing of the day, they do 
not bridge the gulf between a society, too vast and too dis- 
ordered, and the artist trying to give meaning and beauty 
to its parts. 

In an important sensé this world of ours is a new world, 
in which the unity of knowledge, the nature of human 
communities, the order of society, the order of ideas, the 
very notions of society and culture have changed and will 
not return to what they have been in the past. What is 
new is new not because it has never been there before, but 
‘because it has changed in quality. One thing that is new is 
the prevalence of newness, the changing scale and scope of 
change itself, so that the world alters as we walk in it, so 
- that the years of man’s life measure not some small growth 
or rearrangement or moderation of what he learned in 
childhood, but a.great upheaval. What is new is that in 
one generation our knowledge of the natural world engulfs, 
upsets, and complements all knowledge of the natural 
world before. The techniques, among which and by which 


we live, multiply and ramify, so that the whole world is. 


‘bound together by communication, blocked here and there 
by the immense synapses of political tyranny. The global 


7 


quality of the world is new: our knowledge of and sympathy. © 


with remote and diverse peoples, our involvement’ with 

them in practical terms, and our commitment to them in 

terms of brotherhood. What is new in the world is the 

amassive character of the dissolution and corruption of 
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authority, in belief, in ritual, and in temporal order. Yet 
this is the world that we have come to live in. The very 
difficulties which it presents derive from growth in under- 
. standing, in skill, in power. To assail the changes that have 
unmoored us from the past is futile, and in a deep sense, 
I think, it is wicked. We need to ee ice the change and 
learn what resources we have. , 
Again I will turn to-the schools and, as their end and as 
their centre, the: universities. For the problem of the 
scientist is in this respect not different from that of the 
artist or of the historian. He needs-to be a part of the.com- 
munity, and the community can only with loss and peril 
be without him. Thus it is with a sense of interest and hope 
that we see a growing recognition that the creative artist 
is a proper charge on the university, and the university a 
proper home for him; that a composer or a poet or a play- 
wright or painter needs the toleration, understanding, the 
rather local and: parochial ‘patronage that a university can 
give; and that this will protect him from the tyranny: of ' 
man’s communication and professional promotion. For 
here there is an honest chance that what the artist has of 
insight and of beauty. will ‘take root in the community, 
, and that some intimacy and some human bonds can mark 
his relations. with. his patrons. For a university rightly 
and inherently is a place where the individual man can 

form. new syntheses, where the accidents of friendship and 
association ‘can open a man’s eyes to a part of science or 
art which he had not known before, where parts of human 
life, remote and perhaps superficially incompatible, can sna 
in men their harmony and their synthesis. 

These then, in rough: and far too general words, are 
some of the things. we see as we walk through the villages : 
of the arts and of the sciences and notice how thin are the 
paths that lead from one to another, and how: little. in 
terms of human understanding and. pleasure we work of 
the villages. comes to be shared outside. ~ 
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The super-highways do not help. They are the mass 
media — from the loud speakers in. the. deserts: of- Asia 
Minor and the cities of Communist China to the organized 
professional theatre of Broadway. They are the purveyors 
of art and science-and culture for the millions upon millions 
—the promoters who represent the arts and sciences ‘to 
humanity and who represent humanity to the arts and 
sciences; they are the means by which we. are reminded 
of the famine in remote places or of war or trouble or 
change; they are the means by which this great earth and 
its peoples have become one to one another, the means by 
which the news of discovery or honour and the stories and 
songs of today travel and resound throughout the world. 
But they are also the means by which the true human 
community, the man knowing man, the neighbour under- 
standing neighbour, the schoolboy learning a poem, the 
women dancing, the individual curiosity, the individual 
sense of beauty are being blown dry and issueless, the 
` means by which the passivity of the disengaged spectator 
presents to'the man. of art and science the Diea face of 
unhumanity. 

For the truth is that this is indeed, inevitably and 
‘increasingly, an open and, inevitably and increasingly, an 
electric world. We know too much for one man to know 
much; we live too variously to live as one. Our histories 
and traditions -the very means of interpreting life — are 
both bonds and barriers among us. Our knowledge separates 
as well as it unites; our orders disintegrate as well as bind; 
our art brings us together and sets us apart. The artist’s 
loneliness, the scholar despairing, because no one will any 
longer trouble to learn what he can ‘teach, the narrowness 
of the scientist — these are not unnatural pee in this 
great time’ of change. 

' For what is asked of us is not-easy. The openness of this 
‘world derives its character from the irreversibility of learn- 
ing; what is once.learned is part of human life. We cannot 
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close our minds’ to discovery; we cannot stop our ears so 
that the voices of far-off and strange people can no longer 
reach them. The great cultures of the East cannot be walled 
off from ours by impassible seas and defects of understanding 
_ based on ignorance and unfamiliarity.. Neither our integrity 
as men of learning nor our humanity allows ‘that. 
In this open world, what is: there any’man may try to 
learn? 

This is no new problem. There Sha always been: more 
to know than one man could know; there have always been 
modes of feeling that could not move the same heart; 
there have always been deeply held beliefs that could not 
be composéd into a synthetic union. Yet never.before today 
has the diversity, the complexity, the richness so clearly 
defied hierarchical order and simplification; never before 
have.we had to understand the complementary, mutually 
not compatible ways of life and recognize choice between 
them as the only course of freedom. Never before today has 
the integrity of the intimate, the detailed, the true art, 
the integrity of craftsmanship and the ‘preservation of the 


familiar, of the humorous and the beautiful stood in more > - 


massive contrast to the vastness of life, the greatness of the 
globe, and otherness of people, the otherness of ways; and 
the all-encoinpassing dark. `: 
‘This is a world in which each of us, NE his limita- 
tions, knowing the evils of superficiality`and the terrors of 
atigue, will have to cling to what is close to him, to what 
-he knows, to what he can do,.to his friends and his tradi- 
tion and his love, lest hé be dissolved in a universal’ con- 
fusion and know nothing and love nothing. It is at the same 
time a world in.which none of us can find hieratic prescrip- 
tion-or general sanction. for .any ignorance, any insensi- 
tivity, any indifference. When a friend tells us of a new 
discovery we may not understand, we may not-be able to 
listen without jeopardizing.the work that is ours and closer 
to us;-but we cannot find in a book or canon.— and-we should 
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not seek — grounds for hallowing our ignorance. If a man 
tells us that, he sees differently than we or that he finds ` 
‘beautiful what we find ugly, we may have to leave the ' 
. room, from fatigue or trouble; but that is our weakness 
and our default. If we must live with a perpetual sense that 
the world and the men in it are greater than we and too 
much for us, let it be the measure of our virtue that we` 
now this and seek no comfort. Above all, let us not pro- - 
claim that the- limits of our powers correspond to some 
special wisdom in our choice of life, of learning, or of 
‘beauty. 

This balance, this perpetual, precarious impossible pale 
ance between the infinitely open and the intimate, this 
time — our twentieth century — has been long in coming; 
but it has come. It is, I think, for us and our children, our 
only way. 

This is for all men. For the artist and for the scientist 
there is a special problem and a special hope, for in their 
extraordinarily different ways, in their lives that have 
increasingly divergent character, there is still a sensed 
bond, a sensed analogy. Both the man of science and the | 
man of art live always at the edge of mystery, surrounded 
by it; both always, as the measure of their creation, have 
had to do with the harmonization of what is new with 
what is familiar, with the balance between novelty and 
synthesis, with the struggle to make partial order in total . 
shaos. They. can, in their work and in their lives, help 
themselves, help one another, and help all men. They can 
make the paths that connect the villages of arts and sciences 
with each other and with the world at large the multiple, 
varied, precious bonds of a true and world-wide community: 

This cannot be an easy life. We shall have a rugged timé 
of it to keep our minds open and.to keep them deep, to 
keep our sense of beauty and our ability.to make it, and 
Dur occasional ability to see it in places remote and strange 
and unfamiliar; we shall have a rugged time of it, all of 
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us, in keeping these gardens in our villages, in keeping 
open the manifold, intricate, casual paths, to keep these 
flourishing in a great, open, windy world; but this, as I 
see. it, is the condition of man; and.in: this condition we 
can help, because we can love, one another. 


+ 
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about the mid-Victorian period and there are at 

least two reasons why it should be successful. The 
first is that Mr Briggs is outstanding among the younger 
historians of nineteenth-century England and the one on 
whom the mantle of Mr G. M. Young is most likely to fall. 
He knows his blue books, reports, parliamentary debates 
and the literature of the times by heart and-he can write 
for the common reader. He has had the happy notion of 
illustrating the mood and the assumptions of the age by 
taking a number of men and seeing how they regarded, or 
what part they played in, certain events. They are not the 
great literary figures. They are Roebuck, the radical; Bright, 
Lowe, Bagehot, Trollope and Samuel Smiles, the apostle 
of work. There is Tom Hughes, the greatest of all public 
schoolboys, and Disraeli, not the Young Englander or the 
aged imperialist statesman, but the brilliant opportunist 
and educator of the Conservative Party seen here passing 
the Reform Bill of 1867. 

Mr Briggs is quite right: if we want to recapture the 
state of opinion in those days —if we want in Mr Young’s 
words to hear men talking — we must study those who were 
not the great innovators nor those such as Carlyle or George 
Eliot whose vision of ‘life was idiosyncratic and highly- 
developed; we must look at the men who reflected the 
minds of their contemporaries most forcibly by their gifts 


1 Victorian People, Odhams, 18s net. 


Me ASA BRIGGS! has written a fascinating book 
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` of personality’ or power of expression. I need hardly say’ 
that Mr Briggs has succeeded. His- generalizations are 
backed by deep knowledge, his insight into the minds of | 
our forefathers is singularly acute; he has an eye for the 
man and a’sense of drama which can make a session of 
debates in the House live again. Better fifty essays of Briggs 
than a cycle of Woodward. 

© , The second reason why this book is enjoyable. is that 
the intellectual temper of today strongly resembles that of 
the "fifties and sixties of the last century, so.that. we have 
the feeling that we are reading about ourselves. Then, as 


now,..the country. attained-a new prosperity. The fears of | - 


revolution which had arisen with the 1832 Reform Bill 
and Chartism had disappeared; great reforms in central and 
local government had, been achieved; and utilitarianism 
had ceased to be the creed of a coterie and seemed ready: to 
be applied to.every -social problem. Yet, then .as now, the 
‘mood paradoxically was neither self-confident nor assured. 
Doubt, criticism, self-searching, even despair, became 
fashionable. At the time which to us in retrospect seems to 
‘be high-noon, the Victorians became sceptical. Carlyle 
. savagely denounced democracy; Matthew Arnold began 
mellifluously’ to question the gospel of ‘progress and the 
tenets not only of the orthodox but the rationalists; even 
John Stuart Mill pensively recalled his Tocqueville and ` 
~moved away from the straightforward beliefs of his father 
in universal suffrage and representative democracy.. The 
Edinburgh Review which had been. so long the organ of 
opinion for the moderate Left was replaced in popularity 
by the Saturday Review, a journal famous for its cutting, 
biting, ‘no-nonsense’ style, which pricked every balloon in 
sight, lay in wait for the innocent innovator who wanted to 
apply benevolent, progressive principles to some social 
problem and slated everything which it considered vapid, 
-vague, inflated, tendentious and opposed to robust common 
sense. Censorship was on the way in: novelists and poets 
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were subjected to new prudish conventions and those who 
twenty-five years before would have advocated new views 
fearlessly, now veiled their words and denied that they 
wanted radical change. The mood was reflected in politics. 
Then, as now, the two dominant parties in the House 
moved closer together until they were often indistinguish- 
able. The Tories abandoned protection, the Liberals 
parliamentary and administrative reform. Philosophic radi- 
calism at home was at a discount. The Radicals in Parlia- 
ment were divided. and without a leader. In their efforts to 
promote liberalism abroad they had to support Palmerston’s 
. foreign policy and they failed to bring aristocratic rule to 
account for its Incompetence in prosecuting’ the Crimean 
War. Parliamentary candidates described themselves as 
‘Liberal Conservatives’, reforming civil servants such as 
Chadwick were frustrated, and Dickens in Hard Times 
found his enemies in the very class of hard-headed utili- 
tarians who might have been eae to get rid -of the 
Circumlocution Office. 

The man who most perfectly repteseuted the state of 
public opinion was Bagehot and significantly today interest 
in his books and the man himself has revived: Bagehot the 
intelligent, good-tempered, humorous editor of The Econo- 
mist; Bagehot who with agreeable cynicsm pointed to the 
stupidity of the English as their outstanding gift in politics; 
‘Bagehot contrasting this to the fatal intelligence of the 
French who tried to apply intellectual propositions to the 
shifting waters of political life; Bagehot who exposed 
the out-of-date assumptions about the constitution yet 
failed to see the great new factor in English politics, the 
growth of the civil service. Slightly to right of centre, 
believing that our old institutions had served us well and 
should be ‘changed gradually from within and not by 
sweeping legislation. from above, skilled in showing how 
Lombard Street and other complicated social mechanisms 
worked, Bagehot represented all those who thought 
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. that further great ‘changes were undesirable because the 
equilibrium of English institutions was so delicately 
adjusted that innovation would disturb the balance un- 
wisely. When one reads Bagehot or any ‘of his judicious 
worldly contemporaries on parliamentary reform, educa- 
_ tion, church and State, municipal administration or the 
poor law, how eminently sensible, fair-minded, reasonable 
and comprehensive all their views seem to be when 
set in historical perspective — and how wrong. Wrong 
because the fears which they expressed only faintly 
materialized, wrong because with all their understanding 
of how their society worked, they did not understand that 
custom, tradition and convention were far stronger than 
they imagined in mitigating the effect of violent change. 
The independent Member of Parliament, for instance, has 
vanished as they predicted with the advent of universal 
suffrage- and party machines; yet only a die-hard would 
deny that revolts can and do occur within both political 
parties; that far more bodies and media exist in which 
political differences can be expressed; and that something, 
after all, can be said for disciplined parties which enable a 
Government to pass legislation instead of having its Bills 
torn to shreds or rejected year after year as so often hap- 
pened in Victorian times. 
Nevertheless, Bagehot is our political ideal today. The 
- prevailing mood is right of centre, hostile to further reform, 
fearful lest our institutions will be further changed and 
strongly critical of the Liberal axioms. of the, inter-war 
years which now are thought no longer to help greatly in 
explaining how the world works. The mood is highly 
critical of the new Welfare State and once again we are 
pausing to analyse the ‘moral crisis’ in our new situation. 
There is a revival of religior and trenchant analysis of 
radicalism, which is deeply disorganized and lacking in 
confidence. As a turbulent spirit myself, I am intrigued to 
observe how the characters in Mr Briggs’s book were nearly 
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all convinced that morality would be gravely weakened 
if their fears of change were realized and how to the next 
generation these fears seemed odd. 
- „ Fictorian People is also particularly agreeable to those 
who are interested in the different ways in which we can 
regard human beings. Mr Briggs mentions Strachey, and 
like a sensible man, does not follow the host of callow 
Ph.D. students who think that their first qualification for 
the degree is to sneer at that name. Not that Mr Briggs as 
an historian has any illusions about him. Strachey was not 
an historian; he was.a moralist and humourist who used 
history as. his vehicle. Many of his imitators were deplor- 
able, but his main achievement was to insist that -public 
men had private lives and: very rum some of them were; 
and biographers in recent years have tried to paint the man 
himself and reveal the hidden springs of action. Now again 
the tide is turning. When Mr Quennell wrote a biography . 
of Ruskin in which in the preface he disavowed any. attempt 
to deal with Ruskin’s social or aesthetic philosophy, some 
of us wondered whether this really would do. The question 
of appropriateness raised its head, because the main 
achievements of a man’s life, his title to fame, must count 
for something. And instead of setting the man against 
_ some private conception of morality, we are now beginning 
more and more to set men in their environment — not with 
the Marxist intention of showing that they are mere . 
treatures of circumstance imprisoned by their class, but to 
illuminate the kind of problems which they met and the 
dilemmas which they had to face. Mr Briggs is particularly 
skilful in this art. He can make even Bob Lowe attractive 
and Samuel Smiles come to life. And so they should ‘if we 
remember how acurately Lowe reflected the ideas of the 
zoverning class and how Smiles’s book sold a quarter of a 
million copies in under fifty years. If I have a criticism it 
-s that he does not succeed so well with Tom Hughes, not 
aecause he does not understand that good-hearted en- 
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thusiast, but because he does not examine sufficiently the 
public school ethos which was developing so fast, and in 
some directions so oddly, not under the headmasters so 
much as under the new generation of housemasters such as 
Bowen of Harrow and T. E. Brown of Clifton. Arnold, as 
Strachey pointed out in his malicious portrait, did not 
consciously start the cult of games and prefects and ‘I’d 
sooner win two school house-matches running than get 
the Balliol scholarship any day’. Tom Brown did. 

Mr Brigg’s treatment of his Victorians is highly appro- 
priate. None of them, Disraeli excepted, had a private life 
or imagination so singular that it is worth while discussing 
apart from his public life. As a result Mr Briggs is spared 
the difficulty which can beset the historian when he turns 
to the vague personality. For the historian may investigate 
a man’s psychology minutely to determine why he acted 
in that particular way at that particular moment, but he is 
not primarily concerned with the inner life. Indeed, he may 
well show that certain admirable qualities — spontaneity, 
gaiety, friendliness, generosity — were a disservice to him 
in his public life. The historian is always asking how a 
particular man influenced events or ideas or institutions. 
His gaze is on society and, though he certainly need not 
subscribe to the depersonalized view of history which deals 
alone with groups and classes and forces, he is bound to 
see the man in his social and political relations first and to 
appraise his character in terms of those qualities and defects 
which bounded his contribution to society. Mr Briggs has 
adopted an excellent device for analysing the mid-Victorian 
age. By selecting representative figures he personalizes the 
problems which he wants to discuss; and by discussing the 
` problems he makes the figures more sympathetic, compre- 
hensible and interesting. Above all, he is to be congratulated 
on taking time off from his more arduous researches to 
give the reading public, a treat. I wish more historians 
would do this.. - : 
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II 
Yet should they find within the inner chamber 
Your body once divine 
Embalmed with unknown properties, essence of amber, 
And sure some holy wine: ` 
Would it not better please to leave you there 
Untroubled by the air, 
Rather than wrap you in museum garment 
Gaunt and without fine raiment 
As does befit a god, 
That gaping trippers speculate upon — 
You who were once the Sun? , 
There Tut-ankh-amen lies with Empire chair 
Of red and gold, his elegant furniture, 
His dry cosmetic, his tall silver trumpets 
Whose high thin sound was made 
To raise him from the hill where he was laid, 


- Yet if some robber scattered you abroad 
Along the sedge and reaches of the Nile, 
A spectre whimpering for a paramour 
Poor, squeaking like a ghost, 

Raking the rotting heaps of offal vile, 

. Yet seeking still for Horus or for Ra,. 

Or for that jackal-goddess long since lost ~. 

What is there. more to be 

For you Unhappy since that happy: year 

When in Karnak you were prostrate to her? 
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Should we: not leave you dlone, for none to sée 
Beneath a step-stone positive Pyramid 

Alone to ponder still 
Innocuous things: light love, a massacre, 

On all that Pharaoh did? . 


We canriot know, we cannot lightly’ tell - 

If you are happier hid 

Under a million more of drifted sand 

That neither King nor slave may understand. 


How feels it to be dead? 
Now Pharaoh King of Egypt is but a noise 
He has passed the time appointed: 


Yet if in mummy-wrappings we should find 
Hesiod’s peace~-hymns, or Sappho’s passionate mind 
Thy time will not be dead. 


In the Lebanon 
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I A 

At Baalbec in the Lebanon far flung 
The Syrian worships still, l 
For still the temple of the Sun-god stands 
The towering columns strike up to the sun 
And here’s the temple to the god of wine 
The ivy marks his shrine; 
And in that stark sun-smitten land of lands 
Stands the pale cockle apse, 
Astarte’s, she who loved Adonis so. 
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I stand alone in the dark driven snow. 

The Ancients they were wiser far than we. 

Shall we who have forsworn simplicity 

Who once loved water, peace, the flower, the grass, 
Worship a god of War, - 
Build Temples to Destruction, Horror, Death, 
Altars to Hydrogen Bombs? 

We who once made the things that never pass, 
Music and poetry, song, 

Palmyra and the golden masks of Homs. 


i 


Full thirty centuries guarded by the trees 

On the high places the shrine of Adonis stood: 
- But a wild boar loved the god, 

By virtue of his beauty begged caress 

And too impetuous gashed the lovely thigh. 
Thus did Adonis die. 

Thereafter for horror of that Judas kiss ~ 
Reincarnate in dark Gethsemane — 

He burned his tusks away, 

Left Lebanon for Venus 

-And turned-a hound, followed her night. and day, - 
Her humble servitor, contrite and good. 


So Moschus, Theocritus and Bion say. 
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Never was any place so stark, so bare. 

The marble Greek steps overlook the bay 

And there was never. half so fine an air 

As here above Syracuse, 

Stark but for asphodel 

Streaked with thin red 

Its being the flower of the unhappy dead 
Acrid the smell, 

For there was nothing the Greek did not know 
And nothing that blind Homer did not tell. 


On a high plain above the templed ‘shore 

I lay flat down upon an iris field 

Until the blood beat and the eyes cried out 
For fulness of the gold and purple there. 
Purple the falls, gold standards shone in air: 
Never was any place so high, so rare. 


Such beauty holds a truth too hard to bear.. 
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Unfound museum in the moving sea 

That world without a sound 

Mother and mistress who gave, 

Yet bore back wisdom and beauty into the grave 
Should here the resurrection now begin 
Should we seek 

We who commit our bodies to the deep > 
For those who silent lie or walking sleep: 
To find some Trojan Hector in the sand 
Intact and upright swaying they who stand 
Up to three thousand wars beneath the KEN 
Ilium inanimate 

Of all we did create? 

Michelangelo knew them and Cellini too. 
Should we not leave her off Delos 

Quiet in the slumbering deep 

With her legend asleep? 

For out of the chasm of Mind 

Are all things projected. 

They dwell in the sea, in the earth 
Received yet for all time rejected. 

This Michelangelo and Cellini knew. 

Did not the sea conceive her? ` 

Did not the earth receive? 


Therefore is pilgrimage empty 
To those who hold faith and believe. 
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The smell of burning wood and curling leaves 
Burdens my. heart with memories not known 

But strangely felt — as though our thoughts have grown 
Not only from this little life of days. 

Purposeful is the haze that clouds our eyes 

And shrouds remembrance from our burning gaze. 
And O, deceptive-gentle is the smoke . 

From memory’s biting blaze! 


Here in a faithful field the Summer stays ` 
Shielding her green beneeth an autumn hill 

` Where the chill wind with iron-fisted blows _ 
Hammers the colours bleeding to the ground; 
And the wind’s tongue sharpens an edge of sound. 


I too take refuge from a winter mood 

In a hollow, walled below the grasping cold; 
And an old nostalgia stirs my slowing blood 
Turning the knife whose blade I would deny. 
But the sky stares; the all-invading Eye 

Pierces the heart’s retreat. 

For though we die 

To failure, fault, and longing unassuaged, ° 
And joy blown leaf- -light from our crooked hold,- 
Deep in the soul they lie, 

Deeper than leaves, beyond the easy broom 

And the bonfire leaping from a fallen world. 
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her poems are in four books: Stone and Flower, 1943; 
Living in Time, 1946; The Pythoness, 1949; The 
Fear One, 1952. The first book was subtitled ‘Poems 
1935-43’ which increases their range to seventeen years. 
She has written essays on Blake and Coleridge and in them 
she defined her conception of peny: Tig true rules, she 
stated: 
are.themselves inherent in the imaginative act, in the state of 
passion, that demands a living participation of the whole man 
thet is not to be imitated by any meer mechanical technique. 


and of symbols: 


One might say that there are two levels of symbolism em- 
ployed, simultaneously, in all the greatest poetry:'an upper, 
linguistic layer, whose symbolic counters are words — words, the 
perfected instruments of conscious thought. The metaphysical - 
poets excelled in the extracting of multiple meanings from words 
placed and held in complex intellectual tensions as elaborate as 
magnetic fields. . . . But there is, besides the texture of words, 
whether intellectual or sensual, a lower, symbolic layer in the 
greatest imaginative poetry that has little to do with words at 
all. . . . The languages of myth and poetry spring from a 
single source, at the level at which these symbols are created, 
and they express not rational concepts, but resonant potencies 
that sound the very depths of our souls, stirring overtones of 
meaning that extend beyond the narrow spectrum of conscious 
thought. 


K ATHLEEN RAINE was born in 1908 and most of 
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Her concern with ‘history-paths’ she considers proper to 
the time and that the art of reading myth, as myth, must 
be re-learned: 

Once we become accustomed ‘to this pre-verbal interplay of 
symbol and the personified potencies of the-eternal human 
archetypes, we come to find it a necessary part of any art, and in 
its absence, poetry of words alone, however felicitous, can no 
longer satisfy us. . 

Miss Raine allows these promptings to work unimpaired 
through her verse so that the images remain primary and 
not distorted by transitory experience. She occupies the 
objects of her thoughts and gives them urgency by treating 
way moment as a unique conjunction of a j 

Here coïncide 

Thè long histories 

Of forms recurrent 

That meet at a point 

And part in a moment. 
This does not cause a fragmentation of experience but the 
recognition of perpetual elements re-formed to make new 
wholes. All her poems, except The Seal-Woman, Tiger 
Dream and Far-darting Apollo, and they are among the 
earliest, appear to be-written to that principle and they can 
be thought of as parts of one extended work. - 

The title of the. first book, Stone and Flower, indicates 
the kind of entities that are symbolic for her, similar to the 
treatment by W. H. Auden! of Stone as Geometric Truth 
and Shell as Poetic Truth (the complementary use of 
opposites through which the true city is built), and of 
Heaven and Hell seen by Blake as a single image. It is 
commonplace to use Blake as a yard-stick since his ascend- 
ency, but for Miss. Raine he is not only the measure but 
the master; his influence on her is supreme. 

And once in Lambeth a hidden grain of sand 
Held all the world that: vision can command. 


1 The Enchaféd Flood, 1951. 
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‘A strong disposition towards the Christian hope is sub- 
merged after Living in Time and later she hints at other 
mentors. Lines can be extracted from her verse to make her 
own Proverbs of Hell, having similar pith and vision. Every 
poet suggests somewhere by manner the character of 
another’s verse. This can be by influences “only partly 
absorbed and prominent as grafts. Another cause is the 
source of inspiration being common; then growths achieve 
distinction by the nature of ‘their impulses and can ‘be 
identified by features not found elsewhere. What Miss 
Raine wrote of Blake applies, in moderation, to her own 
poetry: | . 
his roses and lambs are more than metaphorical, they are 
archetypal, symbols that focus multiple meanings, soundings. 
into the unconscious, into the universal source of myth and 
oracle; hence their power. 


It is the intention here that she shall speak with her own 
Voice, not in lines that remind us of Blake or have more: of 
a familiar poetic echo and less of herself. . 

She never ceases to testify to the unity of creation but 
not by a conscious effort to integrate experience. It unifies 
naturally from her perception of elements common. to all 
being which she demonstrates by treating every experience’ 
as glimpsed archetypes, breaking it down so that it figures 
the nascent world by essence. It is not her habit to assume. 
identities; her poetic method is a kind of catalysis. It re- 
solves the objects of thought into their simplest quantities 
‘and by her indwelling they are isolated and made_ plain 
to us. The act would seem to demand some self-effacement 
but it is not easy to decide how much, if any, of her 
character is yielded. Wherever she moves she engages 
deeply and it is possible her self gains definition through 
the process I have described. 

All she observes contains for her two truths. First, there 
is the universal sign-manual. 
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I have come seeking 
The infinite cipher 

The sum of all wisdom 
Inscribed on a grain 

Of sand that can lie 

In the palm of my hand. 


I have found 

A myriad particles 
` And each is all 

That can ever be told, 
But all are inscribed 
With a signeture 
That I cannot read.t 


Second, that existence is a temporary form in dust and 
death the dissolution through which patterns may be 
repeated or new forms evolved. 


The dust sweeps through the figures of a dance, 

Moves in its ritual transit like a bride 

Imprinting shells and flowers with spiral forms that pass 
To fossil wastes and whirling nebulae, 

Weaving the rose, the lamb, and the world’s darling child, 
And then unmakes again the world the dance, has made. 


It may be urged that these are the common themes of 
poets, but it is usual to find simplification made a basis 
for complexity whereas Miss Raine’s impulse works the 
‘other way — not to elaborate but to keep one-fold. In this 
restriction she employs her symbolic elements with feeling 
and either we are held by he~ concern with essence. or lost 
elsewhere. l <3 

She interprets existence through the correlation of 
natural objects, of animals, plants,’ air, water, rocks; 
experience provided most by shore and sea and solitary 
1 Printed in The Listener, September 15th, 1951, and not collected. _ 
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excursions to the hills. She is nearly always the only 
person in her landscape and the view disclosed, not en- 
cumbered by objects and figures which distract, annihilates 
moods intrusive between disquiet and serenity; therefore, 
the poems are never desultory nor have’ pettishness and 
‘hate any place in them, and the human scale thus dim- 
mished no longer obscures the natural world. This per- 
spective develops in the mind of the beholder that mystic 
eye whose light-gathering cornea cannot be surpassed. The 
extent of feeling within this prospect can be marked pre- 
cisely. Henry Vaughan was glad in 

` All things that be praise Him, and had 

Their lesson taught them when first mede; 


So hills and valleys into singing break; 

And though poor stones have neither speech nor tongue, 
While active winds and streams both run oud speak, 

Yet stones are deep in admiration. 


But Matthew Arnold, in rigid self-possession, was not 
Lappy. 


the mute turf we tread, 
‘The solemn hills around us spread, 
This stream which falls incessantly, 
The strange-scrawl’d rocks, the lonely sky, 
` _ If I might.lend their life a voice, . 
Seem to bear rather than rejoice. ren a} 


Miss Raine’ oaks the ground between ‘these Irar; From 
Eer first book read: ; 


_ Then the sky spoke to me in n language clear, 
familiar as the „heart, than lové more near. 
The sky said to my soul, ‘ oe have wane you desire. 


“Know now that you are born along with these ` 
-clouds, winds, and stars, and ever-moving seas 
and fares dwellers, This. your, nature,is. , ,, 
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. Lift up your heart again without fear, 
sleep in the tomb, or breathe the living air, 
this world you with the flower and with the tiger share. 


7? 


_ Then I saw every visible substance turn 
into immortal, every cell new-born 
burned with the holy fire of passion. 


Then from her last: book: 


There is stone in me that knows stone, 
Whose sole state is stasis 
While the slow cycle of the stars whirls a’ world of rock 
Through light-years where in nightmare I fall crying 
‘Must I travel fathomless distance for ever and ever?’ 
All that is in me of the rock, replies, 

_ ‘For ever, if it must be: be, and be:still; endure.’ 


She cavely moves from this location iah all is suited to 
her and for the like-minded reader the poems, for the most 
part, are not difficult to follow. It is not in understanding 
but in impression that a difference occurs. Some critics 
have seen them as iridescent drops, and Mr G. S. Fraser, 
in a recent article! on Miss Raine’s poetry, decided that a 
frail transparency was their distinction. I was reminded, 
however, not of transparencies or windows. in the soul but 
of certain forms in contemporary sculpture where core 
and surface are displayed simultaneously. The idea of 
frailty may ċome'from the emphasis on transience and her 
frequent anguish through introspection, -yet.she is stoic 
among thorns. No writer could involve themselyes in their 
poems more than’ Miss Raine; they are her spiritual trace. 
Through the four books recurs a symbol, that has a poem 
-to itself in Thé Year One. As a concept of the earliest state 
of genesis she sees. a sleeper at the roots of a tree. In the 
beginning, Seed, from Stone and Hee a defines the. tree. 


a2 


1T he Times Literary Supplement, August 6th,-1954. ° 
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External and innate dimensions hold 

the living forms, but not the force of aiey: 
for that interior and holy tree 

that in the heart of hearts outlives the world 
spreads earthly shade into eternity. 


The Tree of Heaven, from Living in Time, describes 


Heaven, simple like a seed, from its minute beginning 
Rooted in flesh and blood, instinct with death and pain 
Grows complex, manifold; grows great with living, 
With green and blossom and bough, sky-covering 

With world, where nothing was, until heaven’s spring. 


That place ‘where nothing was’ is the Infinite, the 


star whose light the eye takes in like love, ` 
The flower that opens its star in the mind’s eye 
It is the eye within whose iris the star flowers. 


It is that seed grown pregnant in the mind 
Sprung from an earth alien as any star 
That makes of thought a tree profound as night, 
That makes the human scope‘ the orbit of all suns. 


This suggests two ideas related to. the image of the tree: 
taat light is a condition of love and darkness of generation. 

. “ight the eye takes in like love’ and ‘a tree profound as" 
right’ are terms of reference often used by the poet. It is 
love rather than light that reveals.. 

The sleeper does not appear until the third book where. ™ 
ke speaks for himself in The Traveller. 


‘A hundred years I slept beneath a thorn: o 

. Until the tree was root and branches of my thought: 
The dual symbol of sleeper and tree is worked fully in 
Northumbrian Sequence V (The Year One). It can: be 
paraphrased thus: the sleeper at the tree’s foot dreams the- 
Carkness that- ascends from the root to fill his mind with 
world; the struggle of the world: assuming form overflows 
the tree and the forms released (mountains, clouds, snows, 
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winds, night and stars) have untroubled existence in his 
dream. Of the living forms created, some are conscious of 
the dream in which they are involved. Dreamer and tree 
are forced to yield further by the reproductive natures 
brought to being. They are drained; then powers gather 
again at the root. But they are powers originated in dark- 
ness and the first dream; their invasion fills and overflows 
the dream and tree. 


The invading world must break the dream 
So heavy is the weight of sky, 

So violent the water’s flow- 

So vast the hills that would be born, 
Beyond the utterance of bird 

The mountain voice that would be sung,’ 
The world of wild that would be man: 
The dream has overflowed the tree. 


The transits of birth, death and resurrection can now 
exist perpetually. 

By never losing her awareness of the microcosmic centre 
to which any imaginative survey of existence is related 
Miss Raine has the universe encompassed. The risks of 
embodying that awareness in verse are monotony and poor 
contrivance. How successful she is depends on the reader: 
at which point he feels the limit of repetition. Some poems 
seem to overrun their proper length. The first four verses 
of Northumbrian Sequence VI are of one piece; the six 
remaining are written as if in recollection of the initial 
urge, invention doubling-up for inspiration. Spell of 
Creation is a succession of images dependent on each other; 
it cannot be quoted in part. For this idea taken to its con- 
clusion there is The World, in The Pythoness; it is little 
more than a skilful exercise. Occasionally she writes as if 
talking to herself in a minor key: Worry About Money and 
Unacknowledged Fear. There are, also, as in all poetry, 
lines where an image remains out of focus for poet as well 
as reader. 
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But the same dust is the garden and 'the desert. 

Ambiguous nothingness seems all things and all places. 
She is rarely banal as in that last line (it can be relegated 
with Wordsworth’s ‘motion and a spirit, that . . . rolls 
through all things’, and Arnold’s ‘the something that 
imfects the world’). Her language is usually lucid and 
aztempts no more than to make articulate those thoughts 
that have to be wrestled with because they persist. Detail: 
ie sparse and the unqualified noun predominates, yet the 
style is subtle enough to weave implications and fitly con- 
tzin the images. Her singing voice is clear and agreeable 
to the ear, and all objects seem momentarily suspended ‘by: 
har steady regard while she extracts their meaning. 

I have examined only the root of ‘that interior and holy 
tree’ Miss Raine has described. Of themes issuing from it 
her concern.for death is the most prominent. She asserted 
ir. Stone and Flower that ‘out of life, no living creature 
fells? and this may support her eagerness for death, not as 
ai escape but as a fulfilment towards. which she must 
‘Progress. i 

The delicate tissue g life retains, hea ; : 
The stigmata, the trace, the signature, endures 
The tension of the formative moment, withstands 
The passive downward deathward streaming, . 
Leaps the falls, a salmon ascending, a tree growing. 
But still the stream that flows down to stillness 
Seeks the end-all of all waters, 
Welcomes all solving, dissolving, undoing, 
Returns, loses itself, loses self and bounds, 
Body, identity, memory, sinks to forgetfulness, 
The state of unknowing, unbeing, 
The flux that precedes all life, that we reassume, dying, 
Ceasing to trouble the flowing of things with the fleeting 
Dream and hope and despair of this transient perilous 
selving. 
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The Year One contains poems prefixed as Spells. They 
-vary in depth but have this in common: that, excepting 
Spell of Sleep, they chant as incantations, calling by name 
with the least description things and acts to be protected 
from evil or from which the sting of evil or of pain is to 
be drawn. Other poems in the book have a similar idiom to 
the Spells and her desire, expressed earlier, ‘to dance 
my dust at last into the tomb’ is inflamed in these poems of 
entreaty to a climax in Two Invocations of Death. She 
has grown impatient for release from the burden of in- 
carnation and seeks to keep the sense yet lose the cell of 
being in hope of a transcendental consciousness, but she 
does not shape the hope beyond asking ‘Shall I find at last 
my lost being?’ unless her moments of ee border 
that ideal state. 

She has experienced the death of a faculty, an altered 
perception that- has been the complaint of poets before. 
After the close and penetrating gaze with which she has 
been able to consider entities Miss Raine now finds herself 
in exile. from them. In the third of Three Poems on 
Illusion she writes: 


I see them now across a void 

Wider and deeper than time and space. 
All that I have come to be 

Lies between my heart and the rose, 
The flame, the bird, the blade of gras 
“The flowers are veiled; 

And in a shadow-world, appearances - 
Pass across a great toile "vide 

Where the image flickers, vanishes, 
Where nothing is, but only seems. 

But still the mind, curious to pursue 
Long followed them, ás they withdrew 
‘Deep within their inner distances, 


What solace is to be had for imperfect identity and loss of 
spiritual vision she provides for herself in the last poem of 
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Pie last book. Message from Home is governed by the 
same mystic and maternal senses that operate barogen all 
her poetry. She says: 


Of all created things the source is one, 

Simple, single as love; . . . 

Man, with farther to travel from his simplicity,’ 
From the archaic moss, fish, and lily parts, 

And into exile travels his long way. 


And darker, stranger, more mysterious lives 
Will throng about you at the source 
Where the tree’s deepest roots drink from the abyss. 


Nothing in that abyss is alien to you. 

Sleep at the tree’s root, where the night is spun 
Into the stuff of worlds, listen to the winds, 

The tides, and the night? s harmonies, and ae 
All that you knew before you began to forget, 
Before you became estranged from your own being. 


Iz would be a sublime translation, not impossible as it may 
ssem, for one whose mind habitually dwells in other 


identities because she is drawn by them, or from compas- 
s:on, or from love. 


Collected poems and essays of Kathleen Raine: 


Stcne and Flower Poetry London (Nicholson & Watson) 1943 
Living in Time Poetry London (Nicholson & Watson) 1946 
The Pythoness Hamish Hamilton — 1949 


Frilliam Blake British Council and National Book 
League (Longmans, Green & Co) 1951 


The Year One Hamish Hamilton 1952 
Coleridge British Council and National Book 
League (Longmans, Green & Co) 1953 
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(whose heart is buried in Stinsford Churchyard, with the 
inscription ‘This for Remembrance’) 


MARGARET WILLY 


‘This for remembrance.’ Twilight, a breathing silence, 

Dew on the grass; one star 

Trembling through luminous dusk over Mellstock tower, 

While chancel and arch darken to night inside. 
Vulnerable heart, become inviolate shade, 

You find safe resting here. 


Yet still these lanes contain you: thrushes whistle 

Your name from speckled throats the long spring day. 

At every brake and thicket quick with April, 

Under the changing sky, 

You start to life; in winds that shake the hazel 

-You whisper — are brisk and spry 

In youth, with your blackthorn stick, in cowslip-and- 
cuckoo weather, l . 

Foot-loose down Mellstock way. 


Not only green seasons know you. Those paths that echo 
Under the tingling stars with the ring of feet 

On rimy cart-ruts — with chimes and the old-time carols, 
Recall the voices, the music-books and lanterns 

Of a vanished year; strains of bass-viol or flute 

For the Christ-child’s birth, or tread of a wedding measure 
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For some neighbour’s bride. . . . With fiddle, there you 
are merry, 
There, too, we may find you yet. 


Or beside a greenwood cottage, come hed or October, 

In a listening, attentive pose, 

We may see you wait—by a house with the tall trees 
behind it, 

Deep in thatch, lush with leaves and grass. . . . 

There that reticent spirit hovers, haunting the threshold 

For.a glimpse of the boy he was. 


A century and more ago, in his habitation 
Of this shadowed, changeful life, i 
From which his maturing heart expected little. 

Dear ghost, so gentle and grave, 
Not only a churchyard stone, but these for remembrance: 
Your lowering heaths and the towering skies of Wessex, 
Meadow and hedgerow, at primrose-time or leaf-fall, 
Perpetuate your love 
For earth; while your giant pity for man’s dark journey 
Calls forth our homage, kind shade — our human reverence 
To celebrate all you gave. 
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by two events designed to honour the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Diaghilev’s death. One was the revival 
of The Firebird by the Sadler’s Wells Ballet; the other 
was the Diaghilev Exhibition organized by Richard Buckle. 
Both were -artistic events of major importance. 
The revival of The Firebird seemed like a miracle, for . 
after several decades in which the Diaghilev ballets have 
been losing more and more of their original quality, this 
production restored all the magic of the Golden Age of the 
Diaghilev Ballet before the First World War. Mediocre 
productions of The Firebird between the. wars had seemed 
to establish this ballet as worthy and intelligently planned, 
but lacking in the mystery and depth of Petrouchka. But 
the 1954 revival was entrusted to experts familiar with the 
original, and the result created much the same passionate, 
strange and deeply disturbing impression of modernity as 
the cleaned Old Masters in the National Gallery. Margot 
Fonteyn gave the performance of her life in the title role, 
breaking through into a completely new world: admirably 
rehearsed by Karsavina (who created this role, and has the 
most perfect memory of all the subtleties of line, rhythm 
and feeling of her own roles), Fonteyn made the Firebird 
a powerful, exotic and superbly inhuman bird of prey — 
a figure of myth reflecting very clearly the Oriental in- 
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fluences on Russian folk-lore, with fingers that quivered 
in an almost frighteningly perfect evocation of flames, 
and sharp, bird-like movements of the head. To the horror . 
‘of some critics, she made the Firebird completely different 
from her tragic and lyrical Swan-Queen. l 

The rest of the production, rehearsed by Diaghilev’s 
régisseur Grigoriev, with the help of bis wife Tchernicheva, 
was good enough to form a worthy setting to Fonteyn, 
apart from a few minor flaws; Goncharova herself helped 
with the realization of her costume and décor designs for 
the 1926 production; and Grigoriev reproduced Diaghilev’s 
lighting. The result was a Gesamtkunstwerk so perfect in 
its details and so magical in its total effect that it made 
very clear what is wrong with nearly all the new ballets of 
today. 

No ballet exhibition can hope to oe the past to life 
as vividly as a revival-on the stage; but the Diaghilev 
Exhibition formed an ideal complement to The Firebird, 
for it illustrated the whole of Diaghilev’s career in ballet, 
apart from his. production of Sylvia at the Maryinksy in 
1900. At Edinburgh the exhibition suffered from a certajn 
-amount of confusion between items relating to different 
‘periods, and there was a disproportionate emphasis on the 
chi-chi of the last period; but in London both these defects 
were corrected, and Diaghilev stood revealed as a -many- 
sided genius: the man who re-established ballet as a major 
art comparable with drama and opera, and in fact made it“ 
the focal point of the most important trends in all the arts. 

Inevitably the articles on Diaghilev which have appeared 
in recent months have concentrated on the constructive 
aspects of his work. This is particularly true of everything 
written by Karsavina, whose luminous intelligence and 
profound understanding of ballet appear just as much in 
her writings and lectures as once they appeared in her 
dancing. It is significant that Karsavina went to great 
trouble to ‘emphasize the continuity of Diaghilev’s develop- 
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ment in the article which she contributed to the exhibition 
catalogue: 

‘Did his foibles militate against his excellence? Was his 
constant striving after the new, after the mode of expres- 
sion of tomorrow, a form of artistic snobbery or oppor- 
tunism? . . . It may sound a paradox, but there was a 
constancy to one ideal distinguishable throughout the 
mutability of his course. True, he discarded as “the sins 
of his youth’’ one epoch after another of his career, but 
not from servility to the fashion of the day. He did so from 
the passionate belief that art should never become crystal- 
lized into. any form of classicism, but must develop as a 
living organism,. finding in the process of growth new 
modes of expression to translate the new thoughts, the new 
discoveries of the human intellect.’ 

It was exactly this philosophy which Diaghilev himself 
expressed in the last year of his. life, when he defended 
himself, in a. letter to The Times of July 13th, 1929, 
against the charge that he was destroying the classical 
ballet tradition by his emphasis «on acrobatics. Diaghilev 
skilfully turned the tables on his critics by pointing to the 
elements of acrobatics within the ballet technique: “The 
coarsest acrobatic tricks are the .toe-dancing, the doubles 
tours en lair, next to the classical pirouettes en dehors 
and the hateful 32 fouettes, that is where acrobatics should 
be attacked.’ : 

Though in his anxiety: to make a debating point, 
Diaghilev went much too. far — toe-dancing, for example, 
need not be in the least acrobatic — he had his critics on 
the hip when he described 32. fowettes as acrobatic tricks: 
it is fantastic that this exhibition of blatant virtuosity still 
survives in Le Lac des.Cygnes just because the Italian 
ballerina who. created the role: of Odile happened to be 
good at them. 

Though one must arate mae importance to this 
emphasis on Diaghilev’s continuity, the fact remains that- 
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the ballets produced by Diaghilev in the ’twenties have 
not survived, and did not deserve to survive: they: were 
different in kind from those produced by him in: earlier , 
periods: and we cannot understand this profound change if 
we concentrate on Diaghilev’s continuity of development 
and ignore the darker side of his nature. Diaghiley’s life 
was as much a Greek tragedy’ as Oscar Wilde’s, whom 
_Diaghilev’ resembled in many ways; it-is in fact highly 
appropriate that the 100th anniversary of Wilde’s birth 
- should be honoured in the’ same year as the twenty-fifth. 
anniversary of Diaghilev’s death. Both shone in adversity; 
but were to some extent corrupted by success; both suffered 
from hybris, and were driven by profound inner conflicts 
to compass their. own destruction. But Diaghilev belonged 
to a more charitable generation than -Wilde, and did not 
force Society to punish him for offending against sexual 
taboos: Azs punishment was gradual, and self-inflicted. 

All ballet companies tend to become to some extent a 
projection. of their director’s pattern of neurosis, and a 
walk through the chronologically arranged rooms of: the 
Diaghilev Exhibition showed Diaghiley’s ‘inner. conflicts 
becoming more and more prominent until by the end they 
dominated the ballets, almost to the exclusion of artistic 
considerations.. In the: early rooms the designs showed 
professional understanding of every detail of theatre-craft: 
Benois’ costume designs were severely business-like, -with ' 
written notes attached. to every detail’.indicating. the 
material or shade, while those of Bakst were composed to 
make a highly decorative pattern, but there-was nothing 
to: choose’ between them im ‘expertize. No less -expert, 
though-in a different way, were Picasso’s designs. for Le 
Tricorne: working in close collaboration with the scene- 
painter Polunin he effected a major revolution in stage 
design, using large areas-of flat colour-and yet making these, 
areas ‘sing’ by careful adjustment of -texture ‘and tint: 
But the designs for ballets of the ’twenties like Romeo ‘et 
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Juliette belonged to a very different world: Joan Miro and 
Marie Laurencin, for example, contented themselves with 

«3 few vague scribbles that could have meant very little to 
“the cutter, while the paintings: that the Sunday-painter 
Bauchaut produced when Diaghilev commissioned him to 
work on a, neo-classical ballet were of very little use to the 
scerie-painter. . 

The change in Diaghilev and his’ artistic policy iia 
1921 cannot be understood -except against the background 
of the renaissance in.ballet which began in Russia in 1875 
when: Beguichey, Intendant of the Moscow Imperial 
Theatres, broke with convention by- commissioning the 
seore of the ballet Le Lac des Cygnes from a great com: 
poser — his friend Tchaikovsky. The renaissance gradually 
‘ flowered under the leadership of a director of:the Imperial 
Theatres, Vsevolozhky, who:was much influenced by ideas 
about the theatrical Gesamtkunswerk (fusion of the arts) 
which had been. revised by Wagner.. Similar ideas have 
been important in ballet: in, all its great periods, but. a 
tentative application of them. by -Vsevolozhky in the’ ballet 
The Sleeping Beauty in, 1890. seemed. like a bold pioneer 
step forward to artists, like Benois. One: by..one all the 
balletic arts were brought to a-high level in Russia between 
1890 and 1909: the- classical technique of; dancing, décor, 
costumes,. and- finally choreography. When. Diaghilev 
brought the Russian Ballet to- the: West for-the time, iù 
1909, he brought little that.was really. new: -Le Pavillon. 
d’ Armide was already inthe Maryinksy. repertoire. (with 
décor, costumes and book: by. Diaghilev’s associates), while ` 
Les. Sylphides and Cléopdtre had been produced by Fokine. 
for charity performances -in-St..Petersburg;.in complete. 
independence ‘of Diaghilev; Nevertheless, this Paris season 
brought Russian ballet.to a much. higher level than any- 

mthing. to be seen in:Russia- because Diaghilev -brought _to-: 

magether_a number of scattered items, and produced them. 

—with, unerring judgment and:complete-freedom from the: 
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intrigues and red tape of the Imperial Theatres. In the 
next two years, by producing The Firebird and Petrouchka, 
he achieved a greater perfection of Gesamtkunstwerk than — 
had perhaps ever before been achieved in ballet. These 
two ballets went so far beyond the relatively conventional 
ideas prevalent in the Imperial Russian. Theatres that 
they were not produced in Russia until after the revolution 
of 1917. (They were later dropped from the repertoire, 
being in fact much too advanced for Soviet ballet — which 
in many ways preserves the pre-Diaghilevian status quo.) 
. In the brief Golden Age of 1909-13, Diaghiley’s genius 
was fully displayed in every aspect of balletic management 
and production: extracting the necessary lavish subsidies 
from patrons; keeping the peace among the temperamental i 
stars of the Maryinsky and. Bolshoy‘ Theatres; seizing hold | 
of tiny. sparks of new ideas and blowing them up into great 
ballets; discovering and fostering the talents of Stravinsky; 
stimulating Nijinsky so that he developed into a male 
dancer with all the, magic, poetry, emotional depth .and. 
subtlety of line and rhythm which had previously been 
expected only from ballerinas; developing the art of ballet 
lghting to the level demanded by the décors of Bakst and 
Benois; and combining long-term planning with meticulous 
attention to tiny details such as the make-up, corfure and 
costume of individual members of the corps de ballet. 

But as early as 1912 Diaghilev. showed, unmistakably | 
the hybris of the tragic hero by forcing Fokine out of the 
company. Up to then Fokine had occupied in the company 
` a position that seemed unchallengeable: he was responsible 
for the choreography of all the ballets and the themes of 
some of the finest of them. Diaghilev could by no means 
feel that he had créated Fokine, and this gave him a strong 
inducement to get rid of him; at the same time he knew 
that Fokine was beginning to repeat’ himself, and sensed 
that. he was- out of touch with the major artistic trends of 

the day. He was perfectly justified in fostering Nijinsky. as 
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a choreographer: Le Sacre du Printemps, arranged by 
Nijinsky a year later, was the first great expressionist 
ballet, and re-established the Diaghilev Ballet in its former 
position of supreme artistic leadership. On the other hand, 
Diaghilev did not need to limit himself to one choreo- 
` grapher, and the departure of Fokine left an enormous gap 
that no one could fill. 

Diaghilev’s dismissal of Nijinsky, following the latter’s 
marriage, was another major act of Aybris: up to then 
Nijinsky had not only been Diaghilev’s lover but com- 
pletely under his domination artistically and intellectually, 
and Diaghilev could not face employing a Nijinsky whose 
allegiance was divided. But by now the company was a 
permanent institution built up around Nijinsky: without 
his dancing and his new productions it was Hamlet without 
the Prince, and even if the outbreak of war had not forced 
the dissolution of the company it is hard to imagine it 
continuing at the same high artistic standard as in 1909-13. 

Because of the war things were very difficult for 
Diaghilev when he reformed the company in 1916; but 
‘these difficulties brought out the best in him, and after the 
Russian Revolution he was able to reinforce his company 
with a considerable number of soloists emigrating from 
Russia. The company was now cut off from Russia, and 
its ballets were inevitably much more cosmopolitan than 
before; moreover, Diaghilev could no longer rely on lavish 
subsidies; but he showed all his old genius in adapting 
himself to the new conditions, and the new ballets pro- 
duced during the period 1917-20 — notably Les Femmes de 
Bonne Humeur, Le Tricorne and La Boutique Fantasque — 
were admirable examples of Gesamtkunstwerk. Even if 
Diaghilev’s new discovery Massine lacked Fokine’s spon- 
taneous genius and Nijinsky’s. originality, he showed great 
intelligence and versatility, and it is only now, after a 
lapse of three decades, that his pence! are beginning to 
show signs of wear. 
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Once again the neurotic pattern reasserted itself: after 
a few years of rapidly increasing success (during which 
Diaghilev established the company as a favourite and 


quasi-permanent feature of the London theatre) he per- - 


mitted himself a further act of hybris, commissioning a 
new version of Le Sacre du Printemps from Massine in 
spite of the fact that Massine was by temperament quite 
unfitted to tackle this primitive, violent and ecstatic work. 
Moverover, he allowed.Massine to alter the final dance of 
the Chosen Virgin so that it became outrageously exhaust- 
ang: Sokolova had to stand rigid for fifteen minutes before 


her dance started, and then she had to dance all-out for ` 


six minutes, without any of the breathing-spaces which 
had been incorporated in the original choreography. To 
anake things even more impossibly difficult for this great 
artist, Massine arranged the dance in complete independence 
of the music. Being exceptionally strong, Sokolova was 
able to complete the dance, but after three minutes she 


hardly knew what she was doing, and she invariably fell 


an a faint at the end. Massine’s arrangement -was not only 
wrong artistically — for it prevented the dancer from 
reserving her strength for the climax — but it was damaging 
to Sokolova’s health. Diaghiley did more than permit 
Massine to make this dance impossibly exhausting: he 
made things even more difficult for Sokolova by insisting 


that she dance in other ballets on the same evening, and 


at one time he forced her to dance, in addition to the 
Chosen Maiden, the Ballerina in Petrouchka and a corps de 
ballet role in Les Sylphides. When she begged him at least 
to let her off Les Sylphides, he refused to listen, informing 
her that it was an honour to dance in the corps de ballet 
of Ais company. 


Diaghilev’s next act of hybris led to the departure of 


Massine — who (like Nijinsky) had got married, and (like 

Fokine) was showing signs of repeating himself, having 

produced far too many ballets in a relatively short time. 
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This time Diaghilev was unable to repeat the miracle, 
and from now on choreography became less and less 
important in the new production. (Massine began to work 
for Diaghilev again four years later, but the demands 
made on him were not of a kind likely to inspire him to do 
good work.) 

. This brings us to 1921, when Diaghilev (lacking a 
choreographer) devoted all his talent and energy to a 
revival in London of The Sleeping Beauty, with costumes 
and décor by Bakst which in their lavish splendour chal- 
lenged comparison with the most spectacular of the 
Maryinsky productions — and, reached a much rene 
artistic level. 

By 1921 almost all the great Russian dancers had left 
Russia, and Diaghilev was able to bring together a com- 
pany which — even though lacking Nijinsky and Karsavina 
— was well able to challenge comparison with the company 
at its pre-war best. The ballerinas included Spessivtseva, 
Trefilova, Egorova, Lopokova, Nijinska and Shollar; there 
were only two Russian male dancers of equivalent stature 
(Vladimirov and Vilzak), but this gap was admirably filled 
with Polish dancers. i 

After years of skilful management Diaghilev had built 
up a remarkably loyal and enthusiastic audience in 
London, and no longer needed to depend heavily on patrons. 
He had in fact made London the centre of the ballet world. 
In spite of all his former acts of hybris, a succession of 
fortunate circumstances had made it possible for him to 
plan ahead with confidence. But he made a serious mistake 
in estimating the drawing power of The Sleeping Princess 
(as he called the revival), and the Aybrts with which he 
reacted to the realization of this mistake had consequences 
so weighty that not even he was able to escape them. 

Diaghilev and his backer (Sir Oswald Stoll) had worked 
on the assumption that with regular changes of cast the 
production would run every night for at least six months. 
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But Diaghilev had built up the London audience by offer- 
:ng intensely varied and concentrated programmes of one- 
act ballets that changed at each performance, thus en- 
souraging spectators to come over and over again through ` 
zhe season; and after spectators had seen several changes of 
cast in The Sleeping Princess they had little interest in 
coming again. The result was that takings fell off badly 
after a few reeks. Stoll thereupon suggested to Diaghilev 
zhat he vary the programme with other ballets from the 
>epertoire. This was obviously the right thing to do, and 
Stoll was not the only one to think of it: in fact, with the 
dancers at his disposal Diaghilev could have presented his’ 
entire repertoire with such éclat that the season might 
well have eclipsed all previous ones. But Diaghilev was 


incapable of taking advice from anyone (except sometimes - * 
P y P 


=rom Misia Sert), and refused to admit that he had made a 

mistake: he infuriated Stoll by delaying his decision for 

zwo weeks (ignoring the heavy losses that Stoll was 

suffering), and Stoll retaliated by closing down the show. 

This left Diaghilev so heavily in debt that he was unable 

to come to England for years, and though by heroic efforts 

Ae was able to keep the company going, it was from now 

on only a shadow of its former greatness: often he was so . 
short of female soloists that he had to. give roles to dancers 
‘which were far beyond their technical ability and quite 
wrong for their temperaments. 

‘The fundamental change in Diaghilev’s artistic policy 
after 1921 was admirably summed up by Diaghilev himself 
“hen he described himself to Lopokova in 1924 as a bar- 
‘tender who had invented certain cocktails. He tried to 
maintain public interest by each year presenting ballets 
in which the association between the various elements 
(story, choreography, décor, costumes and music) was as 
arbitrary as possible. Sometimes one or other of the in- 
eredients in these cocktail ballets might be of high quality, 
as.when he commissioned décor and costumes from Pedro 
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Pruna for Pastorale, or persuaded Karsavina to appear as 
guest artist in Romeo et Juitette, but such things were 
almost accidental. What really mattered was the polished 
presentation of a clever gimmick: a mixture of rehearsal 
and ballet, celluloid costumes, an all-male corps de ballet, 
the introduction of real acrobats, dancing on the knees, 
and so on. 
Fortunately, Nicolas Nabokov has evoked in the most 
witty and revealing detail the atmosphere of this period 
in the chapter on Ode in his book Old Friends and New 
Music. By 1928 Diaghilev had realized the very narrow 
limitations of his cocktail policy and was taking less and 
less interest in ballet, handing over supervision of new 
productions for long periods to his young protégé Boris 
Kokhno; and the mixture of incongruous elements in Ode 
was eyen more arbitrary than usual. Nabokov’s score con- 
sisted of an oratorio (based on a didactic-allegorical poem by 
Lomonosov) which was generally tender and lyrical in 
style; this was almost completely ignored by the designer 
Tchelitcheff, who used the ballet as an opportunity for 
making a number of experiments with lighting effects, 
translucent décor, and projections (including film shots); 
and Massine composed the choreography in his own 
favourite style of angular, expressionist neo-classicism that 
had nothing whatever to do with the music or the experi- 
. ments in décor and lighting. Because Tchelitcheff’s experi- 
ments were very complicated the ballet got into a state of 
chaos as the premiére approached; and Diaghilev delayed 
his intervention right up to three days before the opening. 
He then affected a magical transformation, producing 
order out of chaos: mais que diable allait-il faire dans cette 
galère? , 
There are grounds for supposing that Diaghilev under- 
stood better than anyone thaz he had led the art of ballet 
into an impasse. At the beginning of 1929 (the last year of 
his life) he told the members of the company that it could 
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not last for more than about another year: after that he 
would devote himself to the presentation of music. As 
Sokolova said (in a talk to the London Ballet Circle), 
Diaghilev died just at the right time. In fact, the artistic 
policy of his declining years, with its faint echoes of the 
. violent nonsense of Dada, had exhausted all its inherent 
possibilities; he could have kept the company going with 
revivals, but this did not interest him. 

Though there have been considerable. ‘changes in the 
ballet world in the twenty-five years since Diaghilev’s 
death, his influence is still overwhelming. For one thing, 
zhe new ballets and the revivals which he produced in the 
` period 1909-21 have become the international ballet 
repertoire; for another, people associated with him in his 
-ast years are now to be-found at the head of a number of 
zhe major ballet companies. The fine things in contempor- 
ary ballet are largely the fruits of his genius, while the 
dhoney’ and pretentious things can for the most part be 
craced back to the: unconscious compulsory patterns of 
Sehaviour which over and over appin forced him to 
destroy what- he had created. 





T, Midsummer Me arriage 


ERIC WALTER WHITE ae 





MOMETIMES important musical works owe their 
initial inspiration to.a chance moment of intense 
vision. Shortly after completing his oratorio 4 Child 

of Our Time, and at a juncture when he was anxious to 
embark on an opera that would provide both a pendant to 
his oratorio and-an answer to its ‘music ‘from the ‘dark 
world’, Michael Tippett experienced such a moment of 
sudden illumination. In his own words, he saw.‘a stage 
picture of a wooded hill-top with a temple, where a warm 
and soft young man was being rebuffed by a cold and hard 
young woman’ with the’ result that the girl ascended from 
the stage to heaven, while the young man descended to 
hell. A little later both returned, and he saw the girl 
‘descending in a costume reminiscent of the goddess 
Athena and the man ascending in one reminiscent of the 
god Dionysus’. When some years later he published a 
series of articles dealing with the birth of his opera, he 
confessed: ‘Even as I write now, some of the excitement of 
these first pictures comes back. It is the feeling a creative 
artist has when he knows he has Doae the netnionent of 
some collective imaginative experience.’ 

After careful thought, he came to the conclusión that 
his approach to this opera must be made in terms of the 
contemporary theatre; and in his case this meant the verse 
drama of W. B. Yeats, the Auden and Isherwood partner- 
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ship, T. S. Eliot and Christopher Fry. He wanted his opera 
to have a surface naturalism allied to a supernaturalism in 
depth. Its dramatic material was to be ‘appropriate to one 
place and one time where many and different worlds of . 
apprehension interact’. Who could he turn to as his 
librettist? Possibly the author of The Family Reunion. But 
some years ago Eliot, when asked to write the libretto to 
z4 Child of Our Time, had examined Tippett’s rough draft 
and advised him to complete it himself. Though Fliot’s 
advice referred only to oratorio, Tippett decided in this 
zase, too, to accept responsibility for both words and music. 

From his initial vision, he deduced the fact that the action 
of the opera concerned the impediments to the marriage of 
a pair of lovers; and as, if the symbolic apparatus of the 
ascent to heaven and the descent to hell was to be accepted, 
chese impediments were clearly of a spiritual order, he 
decided that to complete the pattern he needed a second 
and contrasting pair of lovers to express the social and 
biological ‘aspects of marriage. The first pair he named 
Mark and Jenifer; the second, Jack and Bella. 

Mark is a young man of mysterious antecedents — ignor- 
ant of the secret of his birth. Jenifer is the daughter of 
Ring Fisher, a rich business man with strong views about 
her marriage, and Mark is not the sort of man he wants as. 
his son-in-law. Nevertheless, Jenifer has made up her 
mind to elope with Mark; their rendezvous is a clearing _. 
žu a wood at the top of a hill—and the time, just after 
cawn on midsummer day. The stage is set for their mid- 
summer marriage. 

They meet; but Mark to his dismay finds fenier has 
changed her ‘mind. Not that she has any intention of 
returning to her father; but she wishes to break away from 
the material world and experience what she calls ‘truth’. . 
Seeing a flight of broken steps on the hill-top, she -ascends 
taese and disappears from view, while Mark descends 
tarough gates into a cave below. At this point it would 
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have been legitimate for the composer so to have planned 
the subsequent course of the action that the trials and 
experiences of these two temporarily separated lovers 
could be shown through a series of symbolical scenes as in 
Schikaneder’s The Magic Flute; but he chose not to do 
this, because he.wanted them to reveal the nature of their 
experiences themselves in two big arias when they returned 
to the hill-top—Jenifer’s having coloratura and Mark’s 
being rhapsodic. And after that, their spiritual progress 
would be completed by Jenifer’s descent to hell and Mark’s 
ascent to heaven. As from the audience’s point of view 
any recital of this second stage would inevitably prove a 
repetition (with the sexes reversed) of what had gone 
before and something of an anti-climax, Mark and Jenifer 
could not reappear on the stage until their final transfigura- 
tion and apotheosis, after which, having completed the 
full cycle of their spiritual experience, they would be free 
to meet again at their original hill-top assignation in the 
dawn of another midsummer day and go through with 
the ceremony of their marriage as originally planned. ' 

If the action of The Midsummer Marriage was to be 
confined to ‘one place and one time’, there remained a gap 
between the moment (end of Act I) when Mark and Jenifer 
left the stage to complete the second part of their spiritual 
progress and their reappearance transfigured (climax of 
Act IO). This Tippett decided’ to treat as an interlude 
(Act II), filling it partly with the courtship of Jack and 
Bella and partly with a set of incidental dances for the 
dancers belonging to the supernatural world. 

In the case of Jack and Bella, it is the woman who is 
the dominant partner. When Jack the mechanic first 
appears in Act I and sings his expository aria ‘Like every 
working man I know how best to do my single job’; Bella 
cannot keep quiet but joins in as soon as he. refers to his 
dreams, and what began as a solo finishes as a duet. In 
Act II it is Bella who, finding Jack a little too slow for her 
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liking, takes advantage of the fact that it is Leap Year to 
tell him she’s made up her mind to throw up her job as 
King Fisher’s secretary and marry him. They will settle 
down in a house of their own, she says, and rear a family. 
Jack is quite content to follow her lead; and in Act MI; 
when King Fisher orders him to unveil the medium, it is 
Bella who sees that such a gesture is tantamount to.sacrilege 
and urges her lover to break away from subservience to a 
Fascist master while there is-still time. All the way through, 
the motive power that drives her forward is biological; and 
at the moment of crisis she knows instinctively that the 
time has come ‘for the unborn child to speak’. 

. The supernatural element in the opera consists of two 
Ancients (a priest and priestess) who inhabit a kind of 
temple or sanctuary on the hill-top, and a group of neo- 
phytes. The He-Ancient and She-Ancient play no direct 
part in the action, but act almost as chorus-leaders, bringing 
a hieratic solemnity to the scenes on which they comment 
in their wisdom. The neophytes are‘ dancers. They take 
part in certain ceremonial moments in Act I; but their 


great opportunity comes. in Act II, when the focus of the 


opera shifts.in-the drowsy midsummer afternoon from the 
vocal action of the humans to the dance ritual: of the silent 
supernatural. world. In conformity with. this change of 
focus, the scenery is slewed to the.right; and this new slant 
gives the action and the argument behind.the action a 
kind of stereoscopic depth. 

_. In the ritual dances of the earth in autumn, the waters 
in winter, the air in spring and fire in summer, the dancers 
become spirits of natural phenomena. The first three dances 
are dramas of. pursuit: ‘a hare chased by a hound, a fish 
hunted by an otter, a bird struck down by a hawk. In each 
case it is the male who is pursued by the female; and the 
implication is that the fulfilment of the female causes the 


death of the male. Bella, who oversees the third dance, 


watches it ‘with increasing. fascination and. horror . . 
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not knowing if what she sees is real or her own dreams’, > 
Her involuntary scream interrupts the: dance sequence, 
which ‘is resumed and completed in the midnight Fire 
Dance at the climax of Act-IIJ, when the transfigured 
Mark. and Jenifer are withdrawn into the heart of the 
flames’ as a voluntary human sacrifice—a climax that 
brings to-mind the close of Eliot’s Four Quartets: 

- ‘And all shall be well and f i 

_ ` All manner of thing shall be well 
© When the tongues of flame are in-folded 
` Into the crowned knot of fire 
And the fire and the rose are one.’ 

Tippett seems to have been ‘indebted to Eliot in more 
ways than one. Mark on his return from the underworld in 
Act I sings of his experiences ‘rocked in a boat across the 
water coldly lapping the waste land’. The notes to The 
Waste Larid explicitly refer to the Fisher King chapter in 
Jessie L. Weston’s From Ritual to Romance; and possibly 
this may be the indirect source of Tippett’s: big business 
man, King’ Fisher. (‘King’ on the analogy of ‘Prince’ 
Hoare, “Lord? George Sanger, ‘Duke’ Ellington, etc.) In - 
the first section of The Waste Land, we are introduced to 
Madame Sosostris, ‘famous clairvoyante’, and her ‘wicked 
pack of cards’; and here is the original of Tippett’s Sosostris, 
the clairvoyante who is ‘a medium not an énd’. 

King Fisher is shown tryirg to exercise his parental 
authority over Jenifer and prevent what he considers to 
be a-thoroughly- undesirable runaway marriage. But 
Jenifer has already revolted against her ‘father ‘before the 
curtain rises on Act I; and all King Fisher can do now ‘is to 
try to use hirelings to achieve his aims. He. wants the gates: 
leading to the cave opened because he thinks his daughter’s 
detained inside; but when persuasion fails, he decides to use 
force, and Jack is hired to do the job, the chorus being 
bribed to act as his spies. Always using others ‘to do his 
work for him-if feasible, he is helplessly’ at a loss when 
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confronted by the supernatural and finds direct communica- 
‘tion impossible. His daughter has escaped from the orbit 
of his: power to some: place where apparently he cannot 
follow her: so, to discover her whereabouts and get in 
‘touch with her again, he needs the services of a medium 
and summons Madame Sosostris. But when the truth begins 
‘to shine through her divination, it proves unpalatable to 
-him; and his disbelief immediately strikes her dumb. In 
anger, he orders her to be exposed; but his henchman, 
Jack, refuses to obey his orders, and he is forced to take 
direct action himself. This results in the disclosure of 
Mark and Jenifer transfigured, posed in mutual contem- 
plation. In desperation, he attempts to free Jenifer by 
shooting Mark: but the folly of this act Fees on him, and 
-he himself falls dead. 

Madame Sosostris makes only one appearance in the 
opera. Her magnificent aria-in Act III consists of four 
gradually expanding sections. It starts slowly, and with a 
low vocal tessitura; but as it progresses, each section moves 
rather more quickly and is pitched higher than the one 
before. In the initial section, she warns her listeners that 
*the illusion that you practise power is delusion’; in the 
second, she laments her forgotten and forbidden woman- 
hood and the fact that she alone cannot consult herself; 
the third is an exhortation to belief; and the fourth a 
marration of the ancient ritual of the Divine Marriage - 
applied to Mark and Jenifer as she sees it disclosed in the 
crystal bowl: 

There is nothing really difficult or obscure about the 
action of this opera or these characters once one is pre- 
pared to accept the fact that The Midsummer Marriage 
as a statement in natural and supernatural terms of the 
struggle between the sexes before carnal love ‘becomes 
transfigured as divine’. All this is presented with classical 
=conomy and restraint, and in conformity with the rules 
Df the three unities. 2 
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The wonder is that Tippett has not only worked out an 
extraordinarily original and (in places) beautiful libretto, 
but also clothed it with music of surpassing originality and 
beauty. He has. poured forth his musical invention in 
' profusion. Knowing him to be a successful composer of 
oratorio, one had expected The Midsummer Marriage to 
contain important writing for the chorus; and this is indeed 
so, striking examples being the Bread, Fish and Wine 
Chorus at sundown (beginning of Act III) and the two 
‘Gay’ choruses that end Acts I and III. (It is interesting to 
notice that the latter chorus is founded on a couplet from 
Yeats’s Lapis Lazuli: 

‘All things fall and are built again, 
And those that build them again are gay.’ 
- especially when it is remembered that another of the 
new English operas produced last season, Benjamin 
Britten’s The Turn of the Screw, makes use of a key-line 
from Yeats’s The Second Coming to describe the relation- 
ship of the ghosts to the children.) One had also been 
prepared by concert performance for the magnificence ‘of 
the Ritual Dances. But what was new was the extraordin- 
ary inventiveness shown in the greater part of the vocal 
music and the sheer beauty of so much of the sound. The 
sidereal ecstasy of Jenifer’s voice displayed in contrapuntal 
coloratura against a pianissimo solo trumpet; the extrovert 
gaiety of Bella’s music; King Fisher’s moving recitative 
when he invokes Madame Sosostris’s aid in his search for 
his daughter; and the oracular utterances of the sibyl 
herself — these are a few of the vocal highlights. And for 
sustained musical imagination it would be hard ‘to beat the 
extended coda to the opera, from the bird-calls that pre- 
cede the dawn to the final chorus that dies away off-stage 
as Mark’s and Jenifer’s friends go down the hill with joy, 
while the orchestra. delivers seven great monolithic slabs 
of sound separated from each other first by the sound of 
the receding chorus and then by the space of silence. 
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There are many notes in Tippett’s score — some would say 
too many — but the main musical scaffolding is always 
clear and architectonic, even though it may carry with it 
_ an exuberance of decoration. The effect is often like that 
of a statue where the body is partly hidden, partly revealed 
by flowing, swirling draperies. In the set musical numbers 
such as the arias, it is interesting to see how frequently 
part of the material is repeated — not literally, for that 
might lead to a revival of the da capo aria with all its static 
disadvantages, but subject to certain changes and altera- 
tions (including modulation) so that the musical argument 
is carried a stage forward at the same time as the musical 
form is consolidated. Whenever the action reaches’ a 
nodal point of disagreement, the composer takes advantage 
of the situation to construct an ensemble often of consider- 
able complexity. A typical example occurs in Act III where 
Jack hesitates to carry out King Fisher’s order to unveil 
Sosostris; and the ensemble consists of Bella trying to 
persuade Jack to disobey his master, Jack gradually suc- 
cumbing to her argument,. King Fisher unwilling to 
abdicate one jot of his power, the two Ancients commenting 
on the mystery of free-will, and the chorus sympathizing 
in general terms with Jack and Bella. Each individual part 
is composed with intricate freedom, while the Whole 
ensemble remains ordered and strong. 

. Tippett’s rhythmic elasticity is remarkable. There is a 
prefatory note in the miniature score of his String Quartet 
No. 2 in F sharp (1945), which explains how the first 
movement of that work ‘is partly derived from madrigal 
technique where each part may have its own rhythm and 
the music is propelled by the differing accents, which tend 
to thrust each other forward’. This procedure is also 
followed in parts of The Midsummer Marriage; and his 
contrapuntal combinations of compound metres frequently 
cut across the bar lines and induce a kind of ‘sprung rhythm’ 
(in the same sense as Gerard Manley Hopkins used the 
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phrase in connection with his poems). Sometimes, as at 
the opening of Act III, the effect is reminiscent of the 
compound folk tunes and dance rhythms of the Balkans. 
A slightly different procedure can be observed in the third 
Ritual Dance, where there is a charming effect of metric 
variation, the spring dance of the tree leaves being altered 
~ from 6/8 at its first appearance to 7/8 at its second and 8/8 
at its third and final. Another passage deserving’ attention 
because of its metrical richness is the coda to the opera 
(already mentioned above) where the. seven monolithic 
slabs of orchestral sound are constructed out of three-bar 
units, each of which ‘contains separate 6/4, 9/4 and 27/8 
metrical strata. 
Throughout the opera, the music is both diatonic and 
chromatic at need, with a:clearly marked sequence of 
tonalities. There is no employment of Leitmotiven, 
though certain key passages recur, and a phrase of two 
superimposed fourths seems to be used as a kind of musical 
common denominator. Also worthy of note is a harmonic ` 
cadence in Act II that seems to mark the shift from a 
state of tension to one of relaxation and, accordingly, helps 
the transition from the natural to the supernatural plane 
in that act. There may be an occasional reminiscence of 
Wagner, as, for instance, when the brass accompanying _ 
Mark‘as he holds aloft the golden branch sounds. like a 
reversal of the motif applied to Wotan and his spear; an 
Pe of the Fair Scene from Stravinsky’s Petrushka when 
the dancers move freely about the stage between the various 
Ritual Dances; an alteration of Peter Grimes’s monologue 
‘Now the Great Bear and Pleiades’ from Britten’s opera of 
the same name when Jenifer and Mark, after the first 
part of their spiritual progress, sing ‘Returning to the 
earth is cruel’. Doubtless other resemblances will be found 
as well as these: but nothing is likely to alter the fact that - 
here is an opera of such originality and beauty, force and 
gaiety, that quite apart from the merits of any particular 
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production here and now, or elsewhere in the future; its , 
music has so strong a specific gravity and its properties are ; 
so radio-active that it will probably survive all ephemeral ~- 
changes of taste and fashion. z 

If one admires Tippett’s astonishing faith and courage 
in devoting seven of the best years of his life to the lonely 
struggle between the part of him that created the words 
and action and the part of him that composed the music, 
one equally admires the faith and courage of the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, in mounting the work and 
giving it so careful and worthy a production. Half a century 
ago, after submitting the score of The Wreckers to the then 
Covent Garden syndicate, Ethel Smyth received the 
following reply: 

‘Frankly there is no chance of our being able to produce it. 
“To announce a new work by a new composer is to secure an 
absolutely empty house, and in future no opera will be produced 
here that has not established its success abroad.’ 


In 1955 the Board of the Royal Opera House might well 
have turned down Tippett’s opera for a variety of reasons — 
he had not yet proved himself as an opera composer; his 
opera was experimental in conception and execution and 
did not conform with any easily recognizable operatic 
“category; to produce a new English opera less than two 
months after the world première of Sir William Walton’s 
Troilus and Cressida was likely to court financial disaste 
But they did not take the easy and cowardly way. They 
accepted The Midsummer Marriage as it was; and in the 
long run their faith and courage will be amply justified 
and rewarded. 
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ICK up a review of a book about eighteenth-century 
art or letters and it is ten to one you will find the 
reviewer noticing ‘a revival of interest in the eight- 
eenth century’. The observation could have been made 
with equal appropriateness in 1892, when Austin Dobson 
published his first volume of Eighteenth Century Vignettes, 
or in 1876 when Leslie Stephen published his History of 
English Thought in the Eighteenth Century; and perhaps 
a shrewd observer reading some of the articles Fitzjames 
Stephen was writing for the Saturday Review in the late 
fifties might have discerned a revival in the not too distant 
future. If the revival has never reached full maturity, as 
the reviewers seem to assume, it is not for lack of expert and 
pathetic guides. Professor Humphreys has had his pre- 
ı decessors; to many of them he pays tribute in the course of 
his book, and he passes his pupils on to their care in the 
reading lists he has compiled. Even if so eminent a name as 
. that of Lovejoy is missing, there we might declare is ample 
variety of dishes displayed, and here is Professor Humphreys, 
a well-informed and genial head-waiter, ready to tell us 
what will appeal immediately to our palates, and what 
though bitter to the taste will be found ‘sweet in the belly. 
He is eminently persuasive. Apparently damaging admis- 
t The Augustan World. By A. R. Humphreys. Pp. xx 284, London: Methuen & 
Co, 1954, 16s net. 
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sions are made in almost every chapter: thousands of the 
labouring poor fared very badly, bribery was rife in politics, 
the quality of neoclassic poetic language looks deficient when 
compared with that of the romantics, discipleship to the 
great masters in art could be stultifying, ‘religion was too 
often the proof of common sense’, both Church and State, 
were respectable and, generally, dull; yet properly con- 
sidered, there is to every disadvantage some counterpoise, 
and this ‘Augustan World’ begins to look like the best of 
all possible worlds in the sense that the counterpoises in 
other worlds are not heavy enough to outweigh their 
disadvantages. 

To the majority of men the disadvantages of living in 
that world are always likely to appear gross, and miscon- 
ceptions can only be removed by a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of a different way of life. Professor Humphreys has 
prepared an extensive canvas on which to present his 
interpretation. He sets out to describe for us social life in 
town and country, the world of business, industry, agricul- 
ture, and public affairs, the religious life, the beliefs 
philosophical and scientific, and the aesthetic orthodoxies — 
and heterodoxies — in the visual arts; and all that, note 
a decade or a generation, but for a whole century, whit, 
‘by a somewhat licentious stretch of the term he dubs 
‘Augustan’. Nor is this all. Indeed, it is only the beginning; 
for each section is then reviewed in the light cast by the~ 
literature of the time. What a formidable programme; and 
what erudition, grasp of mind, and sense of proportion are 
required to carry it through! Professor Humphreys pos- 
sesses this enviable equipment in large measure; further- 
more he sets about his task with an almost Addisonian 
serenity which is scarcely impaired at the conclusion. If 
we want to gain a brief impression of what it was like to 
live in the eighteenth century, this is a book to help us. 

We have become accustomed to treat a century as a 
convenient unit of time, but perhaps we ought in humility 
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to doubt whether our sight is sufficiently godlike to regard 
it as an evening past. To most of us the present half- 
century has at least five divisions, perhaps six; and if we 
regard the inter-war period as one of them, we soon find 
that generalizations about the ’twenties are barely applic- 
able to the ’thirties. As far as the nineteenth century is 
concerned, some recent investigations into life and letters, 
notably those of Professor John Dodds and Mrs Tillotson, 
have shown that the decade is the unit most easily grasped; 
and it might also appear that our knowledge of the 
eighteenth century has now become too detailed and too ex- 
tensive to favour a much wider scope. Professor Humphreys 
is well aware of the momentous rate of change in his 
chosen world: the changing face of the countryside and 
the changing taste in architecture are two examples of his 
rapid and successful sketches. But the scope and method of 
his book forces him to some strange foreshortenings: we 
have scarcely noticed Defoe’s familiarity with the trade 
routes and commodities of the Atlantic, Pacific and Indian 
Oceans before we are called upon to observe Foote castigat- 
ing the corrupt Anglo-Indian grandee in The Nabob written , 
fifty years later; a remarkably diverse assortment of voices 
are found calling for harmony in politics — Halifax, Defoe, 
Addison, Steele, Pope, Fielding, and Bolingbroke; and the 
strands of opposition to Walpole are united by the help of 

ypAmburst, Swift, Pope, Gay, Arbuthnot, Chesterfield, 
Lyttelton, Akenside, and the Pulteneys. Nothing here is 
incorrect, and what these men have in common is not 
unimportant; but it is stressed at the expense of differences 
in method, motive, emphasis, context, and timing. 

_ In the universities today we sometimes look back with 
nostalgia to an age when a man might take all knowledge 
for: his province. We deplore the narrowness of our 
specializations, and we attempt to devise systems for inter- 

‘locking one discipline with another. ‘English’ is sometimes 
regarded as the hub of modern humanities, a well-chosen 
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meeting-place for such diverse studies as history, philosophy, 
theology, and the history of science. Students in these 
different branches of knowledge cannot afford to live apart. 
A natural philosopher interested in Newton’s work is the 
poorer for not recognizing how Newton demanded the 
Muse, and a moral philosopher can profitably observe the 
translation which Locke and Shaftesbury suffered at the 
hands of the poets. The philosophers in each kind may rub 
along without these sidelong glances, but for the anglicist 
it is essential to extend his knowledge into neighbouring 
fields. He will go hopelessly astray, for example, if he 
studies Swift or Pope’s later poetry without more than a 
passing acquaintance with Walpole’s career, and it is un- 
fortunately true that few undergraduates who begin to 
‘read English’ are equipped with such elementary know- 
ledge. One reason why Professor Humphreys’s book is 
welcome is that he is continually crossing academic fron- 
tiers, and bringing back interesting material from his 
border forays. But specialization is not an unmitigated 
evil. It can be justified on many grounds, of which one is 
that each has its specific discipline. If that discipline is to | 
be learned, we must eventually come home. As Professor 
Humphreys puts it in his preface: 

‘this book arose from my desire to explore outwards from 
literature into society and then return from society to literature 


? 


again. Its intention was as much critical as social-historical. . . w 


Accordingly, at the end of each raid, he comes home and 
surveys his booty: : 


-~ ‘The literary. consequences of this complex activity [the world 
of business] must now be surveyed. . 

‘How then did the muse. “rehearse ‘the glorious author of the 
universe’’?.Was literature influenced by the instinct for faith?’ 


Such are the questions. The types of answer to these or 
others of their kind may justly be represented by a brief 
anthology: 
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‘Since social life was felt as a kind of pattern, men and women 
could be rendered in literature as beings with a fairly restricted 
range of attitudes and emotions. . . . Literature reflected a 
society fairly stable in structure and expectations. ... 

‘The Augustan writer, then, gained from religion an emotion 
which no other subject so strongly inspired. Even on themes not 
specifically religious he benefited from what was, despite con- 
troversy, a stable frame of accepted values... . With few 
exceptions, the Augustans show as little uncertainty over funda- 
mentals as architects did over style; whether orthodox ‘or not 
they know the right solutions. ... 

‘From religion and philosophy alike literature drew its climate 
of ideas, and the more it is studied the more fraternal, the more 
harmonious the linkage proves to be in the unified culture of 


Augustan England.’ 
Certainly; but have we yet reached home? Are we not still 
wandering in a border region of resemblances and analo- 
gies? The critic’s business, after detecting the source of 
ideas, is to expound the pattern and to deal with the 
specifically literary process of formulation. How engaging 
this borderland is we can see in Professor Humphreys’s 
parallel of personifications in poetry and painting of the 
time: 

‘Gray’s “‘rosy-bosom’d Hours, Fair Venus’ train” or ‘Youth 
at the prow and Pleasure at the helm’’ recall such mural 


decorations as Sir James Thornhill’s adorning his ceiling at 
"Greenwich or his dome at St Paul’s.’ 


They do; but the parallel does not interpret the function 
of personification in eighteenth-century literature. For 
that we must turn to Professor Bronson examining 
Johnson’s verses On the Death of Mr Robert Levet, and 
observe how personification allowed Johnson ‘to recapture 
the most valuable part of the;immediacy of personal state- 
ment . . . to make the best of both worlds, the public 
and the private, to be at the same time general and 
specific, abstract and concrete’: by this ‘combination of 
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opposites’, Johnson ‘gained access to a kind of aesthetic 
- tension hardly present where the particular alone finds 
explicit statement’. (Bertrand H. Bronson, ‘Personifica- 
tion Reconsidered’, 4 Journal of English Literary History, 
xiv, 163-177.) : 

Another parallel discerned by Professor Humphreys lies 
between the stability of society and the stability of literary 
forms: i 

‘More than in any other period there were family resemblances 
between one writer and another, and agreement as to how 
literature was to treat its subjects and what in its various kinds 
it was for. A sign of this is the acceptance of literary forms — 
couplet, ode, blank verse, periodical essay, satirical poem, and 
so on — to be handled in much the same fashion though with 
varying quality in the performance by whoever practised them. 
. .. A certain general shape of behaviour, a certain general 
order stressing not the individual so much as the communal 
form, prompted art and literature to model themselves to com- 
paratively set moulds.’ . 


We might demur to blank verse being regarded as a 
literary form in the same sense as the ode, or to so broad 
a classification as the satirical poem, yet admit, nevertheless, 
a measure of truth in the general position: poets were apt 
then, as always, to ‘reproduce each other’s successes’. 
But the recognition of a ‘sense of community’ and stability 
is a high price to pay for the loss of significant distinctions_ 
overlooked. The first half of the eighteenth century is rich 
in new forms and in forms recently brought to perfection: 
the periodical essay, the heroi-comical poem, the ballad 
opera, the dramatic ‘rehearsal’, the comic epic in prose. 
These are but a few which serve to show the adaptability 
of old ‘kinds’ to new uses, and the consciousness of writers 
that the old kinds needed adapting. We are intended to 
recognize and enjoy the kinship between the classical epic 
and the epic as Pope and as Fielding variously adapted it. 
Captain Booth and Miss Matthews, for example, re-enact 
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the furtive love of Aeneas and Dido, not in a cave, but in 
Newgate prison, after the pious hero has related his past 
sufferings. A travesty so pleasing and ingenious — and many — 
similar examples could be quoted in almost all the new 
‘kinds’ specified above — points to more than a sense of 
community of form. The ‘mould’ in which it was modelled 
is by mo means ‘set’. What calls for admiration is the 
flexibility shown in adapting an old ‘kind’ to new purposes. 

It is ungenerous to demand more of a writer who has 
already given so much. ‘Education and linguistic conditions 
had perforce to be left out’ for reasons of space. We might 
agree to defer education to another occasion, but we can 
scarcely dispense with ‘linguistic conditions’, the essential 
conditions in which a writer works. To have demonstrated 
what language. was held in common by poet and natural 
philosopher, and why this physico-theological nomencla- 
ture serves as poetic diction, would have been appropriate, 
and would have helped to redress the balance in this 
learned and genial work from social history in favour of 
criticism. 
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HERE is a moment when man is still, motionless. 

When Thomas is still, man and boulder are one, and 

you could not tell the one from the other. For 
Thomas is rough-hewn, and there is something shapeless 
- about him, and he is a mountain man. Thomas is master, 
and watcher, arid sharer of the kingdom he inhabits. In 
chis kingdom only the mountain is still, and often he leans 
zo the wall of his high-up, lost, remote cottage, and he 
watches the day rise from behind this towering mass, 
:ron-bound, stupid with power. Thomas once saw the sky 
vanish over a great stretch of sea, and there was no light. 
Zn this locked-in, secure, safe haven, Thomas watches the 
zise of the morning. He stands in his tiny garden, and his 
restless feet bruise the mean mountain grasses. What does 
Thomas see? 

‘What do you see, Thomas?’ 

He sees the mountain break clean and black as the light 
comes up, and far below there is the long, narrow, zig- 
zagging road that is endless, and may lead anywhere. At 
the end of his garden there is one tree, and for Thomas, 
that is enough. In the summer-time this tree is dense and 
-Lurdened by the weight of its own green flesh, but on a 
winter’s night it shows lean and bare, bonily white under 
e moon. Mist swirls about his head, and about his feet, and 
es the waves of light break, one after another, Thomas can 
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see the endless road that now seems moving like water. ~- ~. 


The gulls wheel in every level of air, and far inward the 
buzzard hovers. A late owl passes him and falls sound- 
lessly, velvety-soft, to the nearest standing gate. In the 
dark stable at the back of the cottage a dreaming horse 
woke to his splendid power. Thomas can see the lake, 
craven at the mountain’s foot, and its silent, glittering 
surface seems to hold all the cunning of dead water. And 
far below two tiny farms crouch at the. mountain’s flank. 
There is Hengoed, and there is Llys. Lleucu lives at 
Hengoed, and'is remembered by Thomas, for once he was 
hotly embraced in Lleucu’s butcher’s arms. And at Llys 
there is a man as old as a boulder, and in any season of the 
year his aged hand is turnip-cold, and always it is setting 
fast a clock, for in this way an ancient man is ahead of 
time. And there is Thomas. And there is Mrs Thomas. That 
is the kingdom. Thomas has one son, and he is far away. 
‘At London. Porter there, big station, I have not seen it.’ 
Thomas is short and broad, and he is slow, and shrewd, 
and calculating. Thomas has two great staring eyes that 
rarely look upwards. They are like searchlights, ever hover- 
ing over his own person, as though in a sudden moment, 
something will leap out and startle him. Thomas watches, 
perhaps for any level below Thomas. 
In strong steel bands he holds the bible-filled mind of his 
youth, and far below lie the graven maps of all his secret 
“journeys that now are over.. These journeys were known 
to mountain and lake and tree, to hill and quarry and road, 
and all of them lay between the falling, and the rising light. 
Once, Thomas worked in great houses, and sometimes in 
little ones. And the people in them asked no questions, 
for Thomas worked hard, and was as punctual as a clock, 
and as faithful as a hound. All the Thomas mornings burst 
open like bombs, and he was everywhere, serving them. 
Thomas split himself in two, and was two men. In the big 
and the little houses he was knob and button and stick. 
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He was their clock and sentinel and third hand. When 
Thomas was bent to his days, his nights were no man’s 
ousiness, and he walked into them upright and dignified, 
and always he was jealous of his prowess and his secret. 
srown. Thomas crowed long before the cocks crowed, and 
a child grew on any secret journey. Then he came home to 
Mrs Thomas, who said nothing. 

‘How many children, Thomas?’ 

- ‘Three only, and that was accident.’ 

One was called Siarl, and it cried. one night in a cold 
room, and brute fingers stroked at gossamer lip, and it 
cried again the next night, and two days after that the 
bell rang, and the child was gone. 

Thomas watching the morning rise up, sees beyond 
Hengoed, and beyond Llys, and there is God’s house rising 
Dut of mist, and often it shook violently when the wind . 
battered at wood and rock. 

Behind her stone wall, Mrs Thomas wakes, and she has 
the feel of the morning, and of the black book that is 
always handy. Mrs Thomas’s name is Gwenfrewi, and she 
has one wall-eye. She lives in an enormous bed with four 
brass knobs. What does she see? What do you see, Mrs 
Thomas? Out of your wall-eye? 

Fast as a leech to a window pane, and to a bed, and to 
a black book. Staring out of a window at what moves, and 
at what doesn’t, and one man is like another, for life isa . 
journey in a high bed, and a high chair, and there is no — 
-variation in the colour of the world. Mrs Thomas is ill now, 
and Thomas is elsewhere, long unmindful of the Polar 
coldness of that high bed. She remembers the secret 
journeys of a mountain man, the first journey, and the 
last. Gwenfrewi spoke to Thomas. 

‘You will be in that room, and I will be in this. That 
is always.’ k 

‘That is it, missus,’ Thomas said. 

“Your bone will grow colder before mine, Mr Thomas, 
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and when it does I will read from a book, but I will not .- 
come, and I will not look at you.’ 

‘As you wish, missus.’ 

And she lived in one room, and he in another. 

* * * 
Between these arctic rooms a clock ticks, and time climbs 
on a hidden shelf. 

Thomas leans to the cold wall in the garden, and he 
looks downwards, but very soon he will bring Mrs Thomas a 
piece of bread and fat bacon, and tea in a blue cup. 
Gwenfrewi will say, “Thank you, Mr Thomas’, and Thomas 
will leave her and bang the door. The mountain rises yet 
higher, and the morning grows. Silence climbs over it, 
and over Thomas’s one tree, taat is enough. Over the walls 
and into the garden, and into the two rooms, severed: by 
one stone wall. Thomas is dead still now, Thomas is a 
boulder. Soon there will be thunder in the valley, and 
Thomas is listening. Twice a day thunder rolls into, and 
out of the kingdom, as the tiny train, leaden-dragging, 
comes in from beyond the junction at Cwmllymfell. 
Though she is reading her book, Gwenfrewi, too, listens. 
And listens to the impatient tick of the tiny clock. Knows 
when suddenly the thunder will be on her. Mrs Thomas 
will call through her wee Thomas will hear her, and he 
will be ready. 

The garden is empty, and Thomas is now in his room. 
He stands before a cracked mirror, and he combs his hair. 
He has dressed in his suit of densest black, for in the height 
of this kingdom the cold is always burrowing for the bone. 
His hard black boots are polished and shining. And as he 
combs, slowly, carefully, grey hair by precious hair, he 
stares at the man in the mirror. 

He thinks of the journey downwards, and ever down- 
wards, and looking at the expressionless man he sees there, 
he wonders, who has often wondered. 

‘Mr ‘Thomas!’ 
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‘I am here.’ 

‘It is five minutes past seven o’clock.’ 

‘And I know it, missus.’ 

“There is the train, Thomas.’ 

‘And I have heard it roar, missus.’ . 

‘There is on it one who will not die with others, that 
somes from Dinbych, a great distance, that Iorwerth from 
Hengoed.’ 

‘I know it.’ 

‘Also one for Llys, visitor from Birmingham, what is 
he at? 

“Traveller, name of Brown, missus, very common name 
Brown, very, and was married to Iolo’s sister, once, what 
ased to be cleaner at chapel.’ 

‘What is that?’ 

‘Nothing, woman.’ 

‘Come on, Mr Thomas.’ 

‘Don’t screech at me, missus, I am gone,’ Thomas 
shouted back. i 

Mrs Thamas bends to her book, and Thomas has gone. 

Out and down into the mists, down the narrow mountain 
Dath. And wonders again. Is this journey a dream journey? 
-s Selwyn’s letter an illusion? On the way down, Thomas 
zalks to Thomas. 

‘I wash her, I dress that woman, I go down the mountain 
Zor the bread, I hammer at my field, and that is enough. ~ 
There is no letter from Selwyn, and I have said it to Mrs 
Thomas before.’ l 

‘“God Almighty,” she said, “there must be a letter 
Trom a son.’’ Stupid woman, that’s it, always was, bloody 
Tool I was not to marry that Lleucu, the blood in her arms 
ake bulls.’ 

Down and down, and down again, and as he slithers 
and clutches and holds fast, he listens to the distant roar 
ef the train, that five minutes ago exploded in and out of 
the kingdom. 
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Sometimes, in the stony field at which he hammers, 
there shows up the shy green blades, that on one good 
day, may turn into bread. Thomas comes by the first 
crouching farm, Mervyn’s place. 

‘Who has one eye only, and another was plucked out 
by his dog, Balchter, and nobody would blame her, half 
starved she was, good dog she is.’ 

The cold drives into the heavy coat, into the black boots. 

“That one will be frightened, that one from Birmingham 
where no darkness at night is allowed — they light it all 
up. He will be frightened of the darkness on a mountain.’ 
Thomas stopped, rested against an outlying rock. In the 
distance he can hear a noise, an old noise in his ears, sea 
against rock, and long ago Thomas knew that the sea was 
senseless, and the rock dumb. Staring down at Mervyn’s 
farm, he took a poor view of it. 

‘Meanest in this place, and noting but the wind on 
their plates for three-quarters of a year.’ 

Thomas waved his arms about for a second or two, then 
continued the downward journey. 

‘That one from Dinbych will stretch out with his con- 
sumption.’ 

Thomas stopped again, looking round. The drop to the 
road was sheer. . 

‘Nothing is still here ’cept the mountain, day or night.’ 

~~Some sheep found haven in a hole, some nibbled at nothing 
on stony ground. As he went on he saw very suddenly the 
shining eye, and knew it was only a light shining behind a 
curtain at Mervyn’s place. Almost before he realized it, - 
Thomas was on the road, and his hard boots struck many a 
spark from the stones. 

There moved at the far end of this road two small black 
dots, that might yet be question marks, and one was from 
Birmingham, and one was from Dinbych. Beyond them, 
though not yet discernible, lay the'huddle of grey building 
by which the train had lately stopped. The roar of the sea 
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is louder. For Thomas many things are dumb, but not the 
tick of his clock, and not the beat of the sea. In this siangdom 
nothing is hidden from Thomas. 

Once he stood at the gate of.a field, ov he saw the 
kingdom in all four seasons. The tree in the garden was 
bare, and the bone was hard in the ground. The moon rose, 
and a horse’s shadow was ten foot long in a field. The river 
was tumultuous all the way to the sea, but the lake was 
silent. The kingdom has a pattern, and Thomas knows it; 
a meaning, and he knows this also, but Thomas will say 
nothing. The spring came to his tiny garden, and the air 
tinkled like bells. The sun rose behind a mountain, and 
wherever Thomas found his feet, the buds had opened. 
One morning the sun was hot on his flickering eyelids, 
and when he looked at the tree in the garden, he saw it 
bursting green. 

- The man from Dinbych, and the man from Birmingham 

were drawing nearer, but Thomas knew he would not 
speak to them, though he was sorry for Iorwerth of no 
‘blood, and did not like the man who had married Lleucu’s 
sister, who drank his ale heavily on mad Friday nights in 
that city. And that these nights were bloody and violent 
on a Birmingham Friday road, Thomas knew in a letter 
from a man named Llyr, engine-cleaner in that place. 
‘Thomas suddenly turned into a field, and standing by a 
tall tree, he waited until the men had passed, not heads- --- 
together talking, but following in single file, one after the 
other. And when they had gone by, Thomas walked across 
this field and came level with the station platform, and a 
little white gate. He called. 

‘Selyf! Selyf!’ 

Selyf came, round as a ball, red as a winter apple, and 
smiling. 

‘Hello Thomas, and how is missus?’ 

‘Restin’. Any letter from London from Selwyn?’ 

‘No letter.’ 
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‘Thank you; good morning.’ 

As Thomas turned to go back by the same road and path, 
he called out, “That is truth, no letter?’ 

‘No letter I said, Thomas. Best of luck.’ 

And Thomas called over his shoulder, ‘How is Mrs 
Morgan?’ 

‘Lively,’ Selyf said. 

Then he turned his back on the mountain man and 
vanished into the building. 

Thomas walked slowly back. 

‘Silly in that woman, there will be no letter from a son 
that has forgotten us, damn him.’ 

He walked slowly, casually, he would not catch up with 
two men, and he would not hurry home to Mrs Thomas. 
Huddled in his great coat, he knows he can defy the wind 
and cold, the rain and mist, and the upper silences that ‘are 
as sharp as knives. He will not worry, he will climb high 
like the goat, he will pass through mists like a blade, and 
every huddle and crack and turn of a path is known with 
the eyes closed. 

Between the opening and shutting of an eye, clouds are 
resting on Thomas’s head, and the long way back is through 
a black tunnel, banked by blackness. He felt in his pocket 
for the torch, and feeling it, was reassured. When the path 
became too narrow, and he must turn right, he would take 
- out the torch, and a long cone of yellow light would leap 
out before him, show where he must watch and where he 
must wait. Sometimes he would vault, sometimes bend 
and hold. Up and up into the kingdom, to the high-up, 
locked-in haven. 

Sheep nibbled away at his unheeded, plunging feet. 
Crows flew by, and rabbits scampered, a rat moved. The 
torch suddenly went out. Thomas cursed it, and went on, 
- up and up, step by step, striking hard. He knew when he 
would arrive at a stone wall, and a green gate, and when 
he would see the tinkle of light that was the small fire he 
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had left burning in his room, his monkish room where walls 
held all the damp of the kingdom. And after a time, and it 
was a long time, the boots struck stone, and a gate creaked. 
Mrs Thomas heard the creak, and knew that the door woiild 
be burst open by the man who was always violent. ~ 

She heard the heavy feet, and the turn of akey. When the 
door of her room: swung open she knew that Thomas was 
back. Against the light of the fire she saw him as shadow 
on a wall. Her head was bent low to the book, and he knew 
that she would not look 1 ap at him. 

‘No letter today, missus’, Thomas said. 

‘Pity,’ Gwenfrewi said, but iy and only” to the open 
pages of her book. 

Thomas stood fast, waiting. 

‘Anything else, Mrs Thomas?’ - 

‘Wash my back, Thomas, it pains again.’ 

‘I will do it.’ i 

When it was done, he went out, and she heard: him 
pottering about in the kitchen, the unlived in, cold kitchen. 
Gwenfrewi looked up from her book, then round and round 
her bed, and for the first time seemed suddenly: to sense the 
desolation, grown and rooted there, the high polar bed; 
and from this she looked to the hard wooden chair, and the 
narrow window, and these were the landmarks of the world. 

She thought of Thomas, of his secret journeys, and the 
flowers of flesh. She thought of her room, and a man 
behind a stone wall, and knew him lonelv. 

‘Pity it was,’ Gwenfrewi thought, ‘always a pity it was. 
Flesh should share flesh. Minister said it when we was 
two made one. 

She heard the kitchen door closing, sta knew he was 

bringing her yet one more cup of tea in the blue cup. 
“Thank you, Mr Thomas,’ she said, not looking up, not 
wanting to, not caring, so much was over, from the- be- 
ginning. Her roots had struck in strange ground, and 
Thomas and she were two people living in a desert, she 
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at one end, and he at the other, and over it towered the 
mountain and the silence, where life would crawl to its end. 

She heard Thomas shut the door of his room. She knew 
he sat there, alone, and was content, this man ‘who was 
one with mountain and lake and tree, with eagle and rabbit 
and with bounding hound, who dreamed nightly of the 
journeys he had taken before the bone thinned. Sometimes 
Gwenfrewi cursed it all for a waste of life, and sometimes 
she cried, but so softly that Thomas would never hear it. 
They lived behind their walls, and heard the clock tick, 
and the hour strike. 

Beyond the rooms, beyond the cottage that is lost, time 
crawls up a mountain, drowns in a lake. The owl lives 
triumphantly from tree to tree, and from gate to gate. A 
fox barks clear in a cold night, and a hare bounds from the 
bracken. Down at Hengoed a pale ghost from Dinbych 
smiles with one side of his mind as his father jokes, and is 
sad at the other, remembering many ghosts in a long 
- building. And at Llys the man from Birmingham is loud- 
laughing, and close to a great-bosomed one named Lleucu, 
who long ago was loved by Thomas of the kingdom. Mist 
makes a wreath over Hengoed and Llys, and higher up a 
stone cottage has vanished in the darkness. The windows 
are fast, the doors barred. Gwenfrewi sleeps like a child, 
but Thomas tosses restlessly in his dreams. He will wake 
only to the touch of his own warm hand, and the stab of 
light that comes through a window. And like a duty to do 
he will rise in a colder room, and dress himself. Then he 
will go out and ‘stand in the tiny garden. He will see 
darkness and light together, climbing and climbing, and 
the iron-bound mountain that tears them asunder. With his 
hare’s sharp ear he will hear the sea roar down in a hollow, 
and know that there can never be a death of the wave. 
And in the darkened stable behind the stone cottage, a 
sleeping horse will stand, powerful yet cool, DoR like 
Thomas, for the rise of a new day. ; 
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Gone the bright cherry-brandy, the laudanum gone ` 

That fogged and fuddled the fourth of the glorious Georges — 
Cumberland Lodge lies forlorn in the royal forest 

And on its gravel approach the sparrows gather and scatter 
While under the tree (understandably mistaken 

By the third George to be the King of Prussia) n 
A cracked coloured plastic ball’s at the lawn’s edge lying: 

— Lying in the long repose of this long-lighted ‘evening 
Under trees summer-established in sunlight and shadow ` 
Where the birds cheep in a deep-leaved permanent peace. 


Look over there — a lugubrious aged stag — 

There on the slope of the park it stands stock still — 

Antlered and stupid — now its lips go chewing. ` 

ld pantaloon stag — old age — suddenly you confront us: 

Life shrinks and from time’s deadening distance come | ~~. 

The hide-and-seek shouts and screams from the parks of 
childhood 

Where brambles are angrily tripping and bracken’ s being 
trampled. . 


Jminous stag, be gone— you’ ve made us feel’. 
That we’re old and hot and tired-and far from a‘bus es = 
Let us rest here, beside this ball of plastic; 
Let the King of Prussia cado us with his collateral 
- branches. - ; 
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JOHN MASEFIELD’S ‘WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’ 
‘by SIR RALPH RICHARDSON — 


I am most happy to be invited to say a few words about William 
Shakespeare, by John Masefield, published ‘by William Heine- 
mann at 8s 6d. It is for me an old book and a new book as well. 
One of my oldest and best book friends has turned up again 
renewed and rejuvenated, rejuvenated and matured at the same 
time; nice-looking all right, but ‘put on a bit of weight’. . 

I first. bought William Shakespeare, by John Masefield, 
published in the Home. University Library series for, I think, 
1s 9d in about 1920 — thirty-five. years ago. One can see that this 
book has. earned its keep by me, for it is tattered, battered and 
marked and lined; the binding is shaky and its green cloth cover 
has faded away to yellow at the back. My old friend looks a 
little pathetic beside the smart dust-jacket on the new book 
just sent to, me. 

This new book jis not only bright outside, but part of the 
innards are new and enlarged as well, but I am not going to let 
an old friend down by saying that the new one is all that the 
better. I am delighted to see this new friend and I hope he will 
maké a lot of new friends. — 

I cannot venture to give a criticism of a work on Shakespeare, 
for although I have found in William Shakespeare the topmast 
of my private inspiration and,.throughout my professional life, 
a great deal of my Pea I am nota Ha 
scholar. 

In his book on William Shakespeare, John Masefield takes 
each of the plays and gives a little boil-down of its origin and 
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plot and then a description of the play’s et . These 

descriptions are short and extremely beautiful. .: 

ı To any approach that anyone might make to- any, one cof the 

plays, either to act in it oneself, or to go and see“it played or to 

read it, there could be no more musical setting for one’s thoughts 

than to turn first to one of John Masefield’s descriptions: . - s:^ 
Here is a book written by. a dramatist and a, poet: about a 


ead . : yi Ai ee er 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA - 
A Biographical Inquiry by RICHARD ALDINGTON | 
Collins, 25s 0d -` i ez 
WILLIAM SCAWEN ` , 


Sufficient has now been written about Mr ‘Aldington’ s destructive 
analysis of Lawrence’s reputation to make further examination: 
of this field redundant. It can be admitted that Lawrence fre-, 
` quently followed fantasies and self-delusions which led him: to: 
play havoc with fact and often with probability. Further, his: 
inward restlessness was. combined with ‘a strange, unpredictable 
zombination of shyness.and assertion, a desire to be i in the ceritre 
ofthe limelight and a longing to shudder unknown ixi the niost” 

Dbscure corner. Often it was something even more complicated: ` 
a desire to be in that unknown corner with everybody knowing- 
zhat he was there. 

Some of the main charges which Mr Aldington makes. “have, 
now been answered. It is strange that one of his intelligence 
should have quoted seriously the story that Lawrence .claiined 
zo have read all the fifty thousand books in the Union ‘Library. 
~aptain Liddell Hart-has dealt finally with that matter,. which 
Jught never to-have, been raised. Further, Captain Liddell Hatt . 
nas shown how inadequate. was Mr Aldington’s presentation of 
che case of whether Lawrence had ever been offeréd the post of 
High Commissioner for Egypt. He obviously muddled Allenby’ s 
zhreatened resignation of 1922 with his actual resignation of 
1925, and he seems unable to interpret the evidence that was 
aefore him. All this must- be granted and the only -problent that 
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FIVE HUNDRED TALES TO 
-> '* TELL AGAIN - 
By H. L. GEE an ~ . 12s 6d net 
A book to read in private or quote in public. 
Bere is humour. Here are epics and anecdotes 
of famous people and ordinary folk. It is the 
public speaker’s yade mecum, and all the 500 
stories are told as only H. L. Gee can tell them. 


LIVE AND LEARN 
By A. GRAHAM IKIN, M.A., M.8C 


The essays in this book deal in a common-sense 
and practical way with-the common difficulties, 
frustrations and hopes of. ordinary people; 
and -the author helps them to tackle their 
failures, relatioiships with their children, 
problems of thelr marriage ‘and adjustments id 


6s net 


growing old, with faith, patience and courage. f 


I WENT TO MOSCOW 
By CANON MERVYN STOCKWOOD 
= i i 15s net 
Canon Stockwood went to Moscow to ses for 


himself, and his book records the impressions. 


of a lively and inquiring mind. He saw what 
and whom he wanted, even interviewing the 
Patriarch of all Russia. g ‘ 


SINCERE FLATTERY 
‘Parodies from Punch” 
By G. H. VALLINS Ts 6d net 


With a foreword by MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, 
: Editor of Punch 


Amusing but penetrating parodies of the great 
“ones from Chaucer to T. S. Eliot. 
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remains is why Mr. Aldington, a poet and at one time a novelist 
of great, distinction, should have troubled to write this Book. ; 
. Whence came the element of antagonism which seems at times 
to amount to personal hatred against Lawrence and his ‘whole 
Arab campaign? It is ‘true that. .Lawrence’s illegitimacy was 
known to à number of: ‘people and réferences to it had been made ` 
in print, but why should ‘the story be dragged out: in the way 
upon which Mr Aldington mpte; ay while the ore 
-mother is still alive? 

z Mr Aldington has written in such | a, palates way of. some 
ee characters, including Wellington, that something must 
have gone seriously. wrong. I would suggest that ultimately it is 
the protest of-the soldier of the Western Front against all those 
who moved more freely in these Arab developments. Aldington’s 
„hatred for Lawrence is based on the fact that Lawrence, was 
never a soldier in a trench and that he escaped all the cruel 
muddle, of the massed brutality of warfare in France. For the 
Western Front soldier, Lawrence, with his spotless white robes, 
his golden dagger, his decorated camels and his accompaniment 
of young Arab followers must have been infuriating. Lawrence 
may ‘have suffered and obviously did, while he remained an 
individual. He contributed to the last campaign which had 
romanti¢ and picturesque qualities within it. ` 

For these reasons one may largely forgive Mr Aldington’s 
mood, if itis more difficult to forgive the results that it has 
produced. ‘At is strange that a poet and one who has been so 
sensitive:in the analysis of character should not haye discovered 
that Lawrence inwardly was clear about the elements in his 
. personality t that were showy and undesirable. Some of the com- 
plexities.of his nature arose from a conflict of an ultimate internal 
sincerity with an outward'passion for the place of leadership and 
the mastery: of men and events. If one reads the later letters of 
Lawrence one discovers a man who so dislikes himself that he is 
determined, ds it were, to kill himself and yet remain ‘alive: 
not a suicide of the body but a suicide of his own personality. ` 
It was this in part thaț'led him to the ranks to be one with the 
other people, - net to be different.: -The other side of. him soon 
asserted itself; hé was not like the. others and The Mint which, 
whatever its limitations, remains a great. book, is the result, 
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LANGUAGE AS GESTURE by R. P. BLACKMUR 
George Allen & Unwin, 25s net 
B. IFOR EVANS 


Mr Blackmur is a well-known American critic who belongs to 
that modern school in America which has brought to literary 
criticism a seriousness of discipline and a ruthlessness in analysis 
that have no counterpart in this country outside the work of 
Dr Leavis. A number of these essays concern American writers 
such as Emily Dickinson, Wallace Stevens and Marianne Moore, 
but Mr Blackmur’s methods and approach can also be seen in 
. his treatment of major English writers, particularly Thomas 
Hardy, W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot and D. H. Lawrence and in his 
re-examination of Ezra Pound, who belongs equally to the 
European as to the American scene. 

Every reader of Mr Blackmur’s work will be impressed by its 
brilliance, by “a quality of imagination sometimes missing in 
this type of criticism, and by its rigorous integrity. Its limitation 
is its severity. All gaiety, glamour and magnificence seem to 
have been disteyned, if one may use a Chaucerian word, from 
the judicial atmosphere of Mr Blackmur’s work, which at its 
best is ascetic and at its worst is prim. 

This school of criticism does not approach creative writers 
with respect but rather as the material for their own labours. 
For instance, the essay on ‘D. H. Lawrence and Expressive 
Form’ begins with the frank statement: “This essay proposes to 
outline an attack upon Lawrence as a poet on the grounds just 
laid out: that the strength of his peculiar insight lacks the protec- _ 
tion and support of a rational imagination, and that it fails to 
its own disadvantage to employ the formal devices of the art 
in which it is couched. Thus the attack will be technical.’ Let 
the reader have no doubt, this is not a proposal to discover 
Lawrence’s work ‘in the round’ but to use the dissecting knife 
and expose only what is corrupt. It is a manner in criticism 
-which Mr Eliot has done much to further and it is clear from this 
volume that Mr Blackmur owes much to Mr Eliot. Throughout 
this volume Mr Blackmur finds only, one writer to praise without 
reservation, and that is Shakespeare, and at least when he judges 
‘his contemporaries Mr Eliot is in the same situation for he is 
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quoted here as writing of Ezra Pound, ‘I find that, with the 
2xception of Mauberley, there is no other contemporary — with 
disrespect for none, for I include myself — whom I ever want to 
re-read for pleasure’. 

’ The severity arises largely because Mr Blackmur, like Matthew 
Arnold, wishes to involve poetry profoundly in the question of 
belief and is disturbed beyond any capacity for appreciation when 
a writer has departed from the tradition in which belief is 
enshrined. So in his essay on ‘The Shorter Poems of Thomas 
Hardy’: ‘Put another way, it is the presence of that achieved 
tradition which makes great poems resemble each other as much 
as they differ and even “sound”? so much alike; and to its absence 
is due both the relative unreality and neonu of minor 
poetry — especially in its failures.’ So these general principles 
are applied to Hardy’s verse: ‘That is the privative fact about 
most of Hardy’s verse: he dispensed with tradition in most of 
‘his ambitious verse; it is wilful where it should be authoritative, 
idiosyncratic where it should be anonymous; it is damaged — 
Mr Eliot would say it is damned — by the vanity of Hardy’s 
adherence to his personal and crotchety obsessions.’ Given these 
premises Mr Blackmur’s essay seems ruthlessly to search out 
the inadequacies of Hardy’s verse, like some literary myxoma- 
tosis. When one recalls the criticism of Lionel Johnson, and 
Lascelles Abercrombie, both of them poets, on Hardy, one 
realizes how withering has been this new literary asceticism. 
Hardy, we are told, is addicted to his set of ideas as Yeats was 
addicted to magic, and indeed apparently few poets have escaped 
some peril of this kind. ‘The poetic imagination is seldom able. 
either to overcome or to absorb the devices by which alone it 
undertakes its greater reaches. Shakespeare is perhaps the only 
poet in English whose work habitually overcame its conscious 
means; which is why we say it is so good a mirror looked at 
generally, and why, looked at specifically, we say it is all in the 
words. None of it, where it is good, transcends anything or is 
about anything: it is itself, its own intention as well as its own 
meaning. Hence the evident fact that it cannot be imitated 
except ruinously. You can use Shakespeare but you cannot 
imitate him; for the imitable elements in his work are either 
vestigial or unimportant.’ One would have liked to see Mr 
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Blackmur’s treatment of The Dynasts to see if they would in 
any way have modified his findings on Harding. 

The essay on Hardy has already prepared us for the treatment 
of Yeats: ‘Magic performs for Yeats the same fructifying func- 
tion that Christianity does for Eliot, or that ironic fatalism did 
for Thomas Hardy.’ Mr Blackmur has a-poetic sensibility which 
cannot resist much in Yeats’s achievement. Yet he maintains 
his own rigorous standards. He confesses that ‘he made himself 
into the greatest poet in English since the seventeenth century’. 
Now this is a major claim to maxe for any poet but it is made 
by Mr Blackmur along with damaging reservations about 
Yeats’s own poetry: ‘Yeats commonly hovered between myth 
and philosophy, except for transcending flashes, which is why 
he is not one of the greatest poets. His ambition was too difficult 
for accomplishment; or his gift too small to content him.’ 

If the essay on Hardy prepares for the treatment of Yeats the 
criticism of Yeats prepares again for Mr Blackmur’s approach 
to Mr T. S. Eliot. For Mr Blackmur the whole of Eliot’s poetry 
is involved in its relationship to Christianity: ‘If modern readers 
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Jid not as a class have to make up for the defects of their educa- 
zion in the lost cause of Christianity ~ if we did not find Christian- 
-ty fascinating because strange, and dramatic because full of a 
hubris we could no more emulate than that of Oedipus — there 
would be neither occasion nor point for this particular essay. 
We have a special work of imaginative recovery to do before we 
zan use Mr Eliot’s poetry to the full.’ It may be that it is Mr 
Eliot himself who has placed this rigid vision upon Mr Blackmur 
and the essay which he is contemplating is obviously a profound 
one. Need it, one wonders, be stated in such arbitrary terms so as 
zo disguise all those other things which Mr Eliot’s poetry contains? 

There is much else in this volume and whatever may be its 
-imitations it is an important contribution to contemporary 
criticism. Mr Blackmur has the courage of a great conviction 
and that conviction is the faith that our western civilization 
must return to the tradition of Christian society and that any 
verse which does not help to that purpose is disruptive and 
inadequate: ‘ “‘The world,” says Mr Eliot, ‘‘is trying the experi- 
ment of attempting to form a civilized but non-Christian 
mentality.’’ He believes the experiment will fail; and I think we 
may be sure it will fail unless it includes in itself the insight, in 
Christian terms or not, of which Mr Eliot gives an actual repre- 
sentation. Meanwhile he redeems the time.’ 


FRENCH LITERATURE FOR THE ENGLISH 
- A SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE 
by GEOFFREY BRERETON 
Pelican Books, 1954. 5s 
Mary GLASGOW 


For whom are short histories written? For the beginner, perhaps, 
who, new to his subject, wants to enjoy a quick survey before he 
chooses his own reading. For the general reader, who takes up a 
‘book for the pleasure of it, not needing to go further. Or, on the. 
other hand, for the more seasoned student who likes a handy 
-work of reference by which to check his facts. 

I write ‘on the other hand’ because it can be no easy task for 
any author to cater for such different kinds of client. One wants a 
book, readable and informative in its own right; another, a 
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chronicle, where names and titles and dates are set out clearly 
and in appropriate order. Each might expect consideration from 
the author of a Pelican Book, but none could seriously complain if 
his claim were subordinated to that of others. 

Mr Brereton has met both claims triumphantly. He has pro- 
duced a book which is a delight in itself, and he has made an 
authoritative work of reference for the guidance of scholars. To 
the reviewer he has given the supreme pleasure of disputing 
particular judgments, and quarrelling with his choice of quota- 
tions, as an exercise in pure, personal, self-indulgence. 

For one of the charms of this Short History of French Literature 
lies in the author’s vividly individual attack. The reader is left 
in no doubt at all about Mr Brereton’s own enthusiasms and 
hostilities. He is properly ‘fair’, of course, never giving undue 
weight or space to his favourite writers or ‘lightly dismissing 
those whom he dislikes; the balance of the book is ‘sound’ and, 
rightly, based wherever possible on accepted standards. But by 
sly digs here and there he shows his predilections, and proves 
once more that a work of scholarship need not, thank goodness, 
be objective. 

The arrangement of the material is original, and skilfully 
designed to give a consecutive picture while separating plays, 
novels and poetry, and leaving scope for the significant border 
lands of the essayist, philosopher and preacher. The section on 
the Renaissance opens with a chapter called “The Outline of 
Man’, in which are included Rabelais, Montaigne, Pascal, 
Descartes and Bossuet. The following chapter is ‘The Window 
on Society’ and deals, among others, with La Rochefoucauld, 
Mme de Sévigné and Saint-Simon; while the next, ‘The Social 
Conscience’, deals with Voltaire, the Encyclopedists and 
Rousseau. After such a survey, which forms, incidentally, a 
colourful historical background, it is natural and easy to go on to 
consider ‘The Novel and Short Story’, beginning again with 
Marguerite de Navarre in the sixteenth century, A later chapter 
on Poetry runs through from Marot in the sixteenth century to 
André Chénier in the eighteenth; and the final chapter takes 
‘The Theatre since 1800’, no less. In the list of contents, it all 
looks a little bewildering, but in the reading it makes excellent 
and illuminating sense. 
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It is very easy, as well as good fun, to criticize someone else’s 
choice of quotations, but, in view of the space given to extracts 
Tom the nineteenth-century poets, it may be felt that the 
chapters on the Middle Ages are lacking in appreciation. Mr 
Brereton does justice to Joseph Bédier’s doctrine of the Chansons 
Je Geste as epic poems of individual rather than popular origin, 
aut he fails to convey the impact of the poetry in La Chanson de 
Roland, which he sums up with a prosaic account of the story 
and one quotation (in English) to show that ‘these are the 
Zantasies of simple . . . minds’. What of the evocative, repeated 
-ine: . 

Hauts sont les monts et ténébreux les vaux 


and the other refrains which give character and shape to the 
Song? Marie de France gets no quotation at all; neither does 
Aucassin et Nicolette; while Christine de Pisan is dismissed with 
zhe somewhat astringent phrase: “The biographical fact of 
Jhristine’s early widowhood lends more poignancy to her 
songs . . . than we should perhaps find in them if we knew 
nothing of her life.’ Villon and, later, Charles d’Orldéans and 
Ronsard surely deserve a line or two, while some idea might 
aave been given of the nature of Rabelais’ prose. If any real 
zriticism were to be made of the Short History it would be that 
zoo much space is devoted to factual accounts of ‘plots’ and too 
ttle to writing, with or without illustrations. It is a comment 
which applies with equal force in the later chapters, to Proust, 
Zor instance, and to moderns like Giono and Bosco, and it seems 
Dertinent when the writing is by Frenchmen who, as a nation, 
are so unusually sensitive to qualities of ‘style’. 

Most of the quotations given are, very properly, in French, 
and French words and phrases are constantly and skilfully intro- 
duced into the text. The author is justified in assuming a basic 
knowledge of the language in all his readers. He also makes 


affective use of cross reference, backwards and forwards, and’ 


particularly to modern times; and in this connection, for added 
-inguistic interest as well as for the benefit of those whose 
knowledge of French is not thorough, it might have been worth 
while to refer to certain well-known English translations, and 
2ven, to experiments in translation, like the recent rendering of 
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Villon into Lallans, and of Rabelais into a made-up ‘English’ 
‘designed to match his own inimitable French. 

Some of Mr Brereton’s assessments may seem grudging to 
those who have their own convictions. To say that Pascal ‘was, 
perhaps, a mystic’ may well annoy enthusiasts, as will his treat- 
ment of such different writers as the Abbé Prévost (‘All he 
achieves (in Manon Lescaut) is a study of untidily passionate 
love with a footnote that if directed unsuitably . . . it will lead 
to ultimate unhappiness.’), Balzac (‘Breathing heavily behind us, 
the author-guide explains at length the philosophy of his 


heroes . . .’ is an introduction not best calculated to encourage 
would-be readers of Le Père Goriot and- Eugenie Grandet) and 
Flaubert (‘. .-. a good but not supreme artist’). On the other 


hand, there is no need to consult the note on the dust-cover to 
appreciate the central place occupied by Racine in the author’s 
‘affections. He pays splendid tribute to the great centuries of 
French poetry, the sixteenth and the nineteenth, particularly 
to the Symbolists, and his descriptions of courtly writing in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is masterly. 
Of very special interest in this Short History is the inclusion 
in it of twentieth-century writing, up to the present day. There 
‘is a long chapter on ‘The Twentieth Century Novel’, another on 
‘Twentieth Century Poetry’, and a shorter piece on the con- 
temporary French theatre. Here Mr Brereton has nothing of. 
accepted tradition to guide him in his sense of perspective. 
Yet his assessment. of the major contemporary figures, Malraux, 
Mauriac, Montherlant, Camus, Sartre, Claudel, Aragon, is sober, 
and masterly. His account of Existentialism and all that is 
implied by it is brilliant in its clarity and understanding; so 
brilliant that the reader is tempted to beg for more and to wish 
there had been room for a detailed analysis of the after-effects 
of the Second World War — ‘the effect of the effects’, as one 
French writer has put it—as they appear in fiction and in 
philosophical writing today, Not only the metaphysical explora- 
tions of Sartre and Camus, and of Jean Genet, whom Mr Brereton 
mentions only incidentally, often morbid and sometimes pro- 
found, deserve attention, but also the more orthodox but none 
the less stimulating literary studies of Etienne Gilson and Simone 
Weil. 
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All these comments must be summed up, in an earlier phrase, 
és the self-indulgence of a reviewer. They are intended to convey 
nothing but gratitude to the author of the Short History of 
Erench Literature for the pleasure his book gives and the dis- 
cussion it delightfully provokes. 

In conclusion, he must be congratulated on an excellent and 
exhaustive index, a useful bibliography, and a suggestive time 
chart. 

JEAN COCTEAU by MARGARET CROSLAND 


Peter Nevill, 15s 


The election of Jean Cocteau to the Academy illuminates more 
Clearly than any other single event the difference between the 
Lfe of the arts and of the intellect in England and in France. 

One of Cocteau’s earlier volumes of poetry was named Le 
Prince Frivole, and English criticism with some few exceptions 
kas regarded him as sometimes spectacular, always incalculable, 
end by temperament frivolous. Yet this makes no assessment of 
the range and brilliance of his attainment, and of the nature of 
ics impingement on the rather sordid structure of general 
European life. It was Rilke who wrote shortly before he died, 
‘Tell Jean Cocteau that I adore him, the only person for whom 
rayth opens its gates and from which he returns bronzed as 
from the seaside.’ 

Cocteau’s genius can be seen apart from his own attainment 
ty the impression he made upon the great artists of his genera- 
tion. He was with Diaghilev during his most crucial creative 
period and with Njinsky, while Picasso remained a friend over 
the years. 

England has little to offer of that intimacy which French 
ertists were able to attain in such an atmosphere as Le Boeuf 
sur le Toit provided. It is probably fair to say that Cocteau’s art 
has impressed itself upon a general audience in England only in 
en intermittent way. Eileen Herlie’s performance in L’ digle a 
Deux Tétes had a popular success, though Cocteau disapproved 
cf the English translation, and some of his films, particularly 
a Belle et la Bête, and some of those where Jean Marais’s genius 
was shown, have won a tolerably wide appeal; and there have 
been his contributions to the ballet. 
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It is, though, happy that on this occasion of the Academy 
honour a work of critical seriousness should have been produced 
by Margaret Crosland. Underneath the iridescence of Cocteau’s. 
varied talent there has been a quality of integrity and friendship 
and this possibly as much as anything else has led him to be 
. successful in those inscrutable processes which lead ultimately 
to a seat in the Academy. 


THE DUBLINERS by JAMES JOYCE 
Cape, 12s 6d 

Joyce’s volume of short stories was first published in 1949, 
and it has been very frequently reprinted. The excuse for this 
new edition is that it contains fifteen drawings by Robin Jacques. 
These are admirable for not only do they capture the mood and 
detail of the narratives, but they suggest Joyce’s Dublin. That 
Dublin was evoked a few years ago in Patricia Hutchins’s 
volume: it was a Dublin that in many ways he hated but from 
which, wherever he might travel, he never escaped. 

These short stories are untouched by the complexities of his 
later work, but they are the compositions of an artist, of one 
who employed words to new ends, and to a unity of pictorial 
and emotional effect. The simplicity of The Dubliners is decep- 
tive, for it is a cultivated simplicity. Joyce is using each narrative 
as an impressionist writer, minimum in his effects, never wasteful 
of a single word, ruthless, as he was later in a different way, 
with his medium. The incidents are often simple but these are 
no more important than an apple in a still life painting. The 
superstructure may extend as far as life itself. An example 
occurs in The Encounter. Two boys as a result of their Wild 
West reading decided to have an adventure, which turned out 
more tamely than they had expected, and they found themselves 
in the afternoon a little tired and deflated in a field. In the field 
they met a man, and again nothing happens. He speaks to one 
of the boys who is frightened and finally leaves him. Out of 
those simple elements Joyce had shown youth in its first meeting 
with adult evil. From the very moment that he is first seen (‘I 
saw a man approaching from the far end of the field’) we know 
he is evil, and nowhere does Robin Jacques’s drawing help 
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better than here. The fear in the boy’s mind as he faces the _ 
sinister and the unknown, in loneliness, away from his‘ com- 
panion, is powerfully conveyed. So when he escapes he calls 
out across the field to his friend, ‘Murphy,’ and then Joyce 
writes: ‘My voice had an accent of forced bravery in it, and I 
was ashamed of my paltry strategem. I had to call the name 
again before Mahoney saw me and halloed in answer. How my 
heart beat as he came running across the field to me! He ran as 
if to bring me aid. And I was penitent, for in my heart I had 
always despised him a little.’ 

Such is the method throughout. Only on one occasion does 
Joyce suggest that interest in the strange properties of words 
that was later so to dominate him. He refers in The Sisters to the 
word ‘paralysis’: ‘eyery night as I gazed up at the window I said 
softly to myself the word paralysis. It had always sounded 
strangely in my ears, like the word gnomon in the Euclid and 
the word simony in the Catechism. But now it sounded to me like 
the name of some maleficent and sinful being.’ He writes in 
this volume how one of his characters was not surprised when told 
‘that the fathers of the Church had written books as thick as the 
Post Office Directory and as closely printed as the law notices 
in the newspaper’. That is just how the early editions of Ulysses 
were to look, and as one thinks forward to the compelling power 
of that new art we may regret that one of the penalties of achieving 
it was to give up for ever writing such as he had achieved in 
The Dubliners. 


THE LOST ART by ROBERT SOWERS 
Lund Humphries & Co Ltd, 25s net 


ROBERT ARMSTRONG 


‘Sir Herbert Read, in his introduction to this book about the art 
of stdined glass painting, says that it ‘would never have been 
invented had not the artists of the Romanesque period, en- 
amoured above all by the power and mystery of precious stones, 
found that they could create a preciosity of great splendour by 
hanging panes of coloured glass between the eye and the sun’. 
He adds, in an imaginative phrase, that ‘walls that had been 
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inanimate became frames for heavenly visions, and no -art, 
throughout the Middle Ages, had such power and prestige 
with the Christian congregation’. Mr Robert Sowers, who is an 
American who has studied in Europe, has attempted not a 
formal history but an analysis of methods and intentions which 
illustrate the importance of the art. While he mentions Chartres 
and Bourges, he suggests that some of the outstanding examples 
are to be found in Canterbury itself, and that their full effect 
can only be gauged when one has seen them, ‘especially where 
they exist still in something like their original setting; at once cold 
and fiery — luminous as if themselves the source of light — 
incandescent, icy prisms, mapping the cosmology of an ideal’. 

He quotes André Malraux as elucidating that the word painting 
can be properly applied to stained glass work. “The reason why 
the birth of religious painting in northern Europe — in the lands 
of stained-glass windows -was so belated was that for the 
colourist stained glass was his most powerful medium of expres- 
sion. The fact that the word ‘‘painting’’ is linked up with pictures 
has paralysed us. . . .” 

While the Middle Ages kept a harmony between the materials 
and the intentions in stained glass work, the Renaissance broke 
this down so that by the sixteenth century ‘it was not unusual 
for the glass painter to be given the task of imitating in stained 
glass a “‘school of Raphael’’ fresco cartoon’. He thus became tied 
to a formula that was alien to his own instincts and to the very 
nature of his medium. Much of Sowers’ work is an attempt to 
show the decay that developed as a consequence of this loss of 
~ harmony between the technique and the intention until, in the 
eighteenth century, all pattern was lost. He shows the attempts 
that have been made by modern workers to restore the art of 
stained glass painting and he finds as one of the most illuminating 
documents the work of Viollet-le-Duc, ‘Vitrail’. It is strange how 
this architect, who did so much harm as a restorer, apparently 
wrote so well. Many of Sowers’ examples are American and one 
can see in his plea for the art of stained glass painting a reaction 
against mass production. One of his illustrations is of the fagade 
of Park Avenue, New York, where the whole of a vast skyscraper 
building was surfaced with aluminium panels in six and a-half 
working days. These technological achievements leave him 
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uneasy and he brings in Norbert Wiener to conclude that the 
electronic computing machine is going to bring about a second 
industrial revolution, and that the consequences are severe 
-unless through craftsmanship man can retain his human dignity. 
Norbert Wiener writes: ‘When human atoms are knit into an 
organization in which they are used, not in their full right as 
responsible human beings, but as cogs and levers and rods, it 
matters little that their raw material is flesh and blood. What is 
used as an element in a machine is an element in the machine.’ 

The volume is illustrated with seventy-five illustrations and 
four colour plates. 


THE LAKERS by NORMAN NICHOLSON 
Robert Hale Ltd, 18s net 


B. Iron Evans 


Norman Nicholson has always been faithful to the Lake District 
where he was born at Millom in Cumberland in 1914. His 
verse plays may have taken him elsewhere, but his poetry, as 
the most recent volume, The Pot Geranium shows, has remained 
faithful to the early scenes and impulses. 

Now he has written an entertaining and, in part, anecdotal 
picture of the history of human interest in the Lake District 
from the period of the earliest travellers onwards. He shows 
that an interest in scenery as such began when conditions of 
travel improved. There was a time when the roads were so bad. 
and travel so uncomfortable that the concept of a tourist idly 
wandering about looking at scenery was altogether impossible. _ 
With the eighteenth century and with the improvement of 
travel conditions there did grow up a cult of the Picturesque which 
Mr Nicholson illustrates through William, Gilpin, and he defines 
the Picturesque as ‘primarily an attempt to educate the eye to a 
new way of looking at the natural world’. All this was involved 
later in the verse of Burke and of Uvedale Price until the 
pleasure to be derived from the wilderness was considered 
greater than that from an ordered garden, and the Picturesque 
became identified almost with decrepitude. Mr Nicholson quotes 
one of the strangest passages in Gilpin: ‘We admire the horse, 
as a real object; the elegance of his form; the stateliness of his 
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tread; the spirit of all his motions; and the glossiness of his coat. 
But as an object of picturesque beauty, we admire more the 
worn-out cart-horse.’ It was Sidney Smith who reduced all this 
to simplification and absurdity by saying “The vicar’s horse is 
beautiful, the curate’s picturesque’. 

Mr Nicholson does well to deal justly with Thomas Gray’s 
impressive visits to the Lake District, and to show that in his 
early and most poetic phases Wordsworth was not a cultivator of 
the picturesque, but one who found a more profound, even 
mystical, experience in the simpler things of nature. It was 
only later, after Wordsworth’s friendship with Sir George 
Beaumont, that the landscape arranged as in a painting began 
to move him. With the eye of a poet Mr Nicholson has found 
some passages of outstanding observation and sensibility in 
Wordsworth’s Guide to the Lakes. He quotes one such passage 
where he suggests that Wordsworth approaches closest to his 
own poetry: ‘But it is in autumn that days of such affecting 
influence most frequently intervene; the atmosphere seems 
refined, and the sky rendered more crystalline, as the vivifying 
heat of the year abates; the lights and shadows are more delicate; 
the colouring is richer and more finely harmonized; and, in this 
season of stillness, the ear being unoccupied, or only gently 
excited, the sense of vision becomes more susceptible of its appro- 
priate enjoyments.’ 

Mr Nicholson is equally sound on Coleridge’s reaction to the 
Lake District which was always uncertain and confused. It was 
in part his health and the fact that he, like some later visitors, 
found that it rained continually in the Lakes — a matter which 
elsewhere does not seem: to gain sufficient prominence in Mr 
Nicholson’s studies. Further, Coleridge, unlike Wordsworth, 
was an intellectual and however beautiful might: have been the 
hills and the lakes, his mind was not fed: ‘Literature, semantics, 
theology, philosophy, politics, sociology, education, chemistry, 
natural history — all these were waiting like new continents for 
his exploring mind. But in the Lakes, these-were not the interests 
which were required of him. Instead, he was continually asked 
to look at this scene and that, and he was painfully and almost 
guiltily aware that he could not always share with Dorothy that 
tremulous sensitivity of earlier days.’ 
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From the eighteenth century Mr Nicholson carries forward 
the story through Ruskin to the present day in a narrative that 
as throughout managed with liveliness. One: may feel perhaps 
that as a countryman he is too hard on urban society, which, in 
his harsher moments, he regards almost as a disease. But the 
-problem of England, apart from the cultivation of its rural 
areas which is having competent attention, is the solution of 
how to make a success of an urban society. ` 


CYMBELINE edited by J. M. NOSWORTHY 
Methuen & Co, 18s net 


The volumes in the new Arden Edition follow one another with 
a gratifying rapidity. With Cymbeline Mr Nosworthy has done 
well. Dowden edited the first edition over fifty years ago and it 
has been reprinted four times. As Mr Nosworthy notes, the text 
presents the editor with few difficulties. There are no quarto 
texts so he follows the 1625 folio ‘as closely as modern conven- 
tions will allow’. What text the Folio editors used is a more 
controversial problem. Sir Walter Greg thought that it had been 
set up from a prompt-book, but the present editor relies on a 
theory suggested by Dr Alice Walker that ‘the actual copy was 
a scribe’s transcript of difficult foul papers which had preceded 
the prompt-book’. 

The notes are much fuller and effective than in Dowden’s | 
edition and the editor has consolidated them with a discreet 
Appendix on the sources, and an admirable, critical introduction. 
He admits that ‘the Jacobean Shakespeare is a more anonymous 
and more enigmatic person than the Elizabethan one’. In explor- 
ing why Shakespeare abandoned tragedy for romantic plays he 
relies on professional rather than on personal motives. He 
believes that the romantic plays were written in succession and as 
the result of a single impulse. He finds attractive the theory put 
forward by Professor G. E. Bentley, ‘that the impending acquisi- 
tion of the Blackfriars private theatre led, in the spring and 
summer of 1608, to discussions among the King’s Players as a 
result of which Shakespeare was to write with the Blackfriars 
in mind, and not the Globe, and Cymbeline, The Winter’s Tale 
and The Tempest in that order, were the results of that decision’. 
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He-suggests that much in the play shows Shakespeare ‘despite 
hindrances, uncertainties and lapses, displaying brilliant tech- 
nical control of the new medium’. The sudden changes of mood 
from tragedy to idyll, culminating in the reprieve of Posthumus, 
and with the clouds finally disappearing ‘with a swiftness that 
is almost explosive’, led the Jacobean audience to be ‘fool’d 
with a most false effect’, and adds that they ‘doubtless enjoyed 
the experience’. He asks why in Cymbeline Shakespeare was 
blind to faults ‘which Dr Johnson was able to dismiss as ‘‘too 
evident for detection’’’. He suggests that the latitude of 
romance is not a sufficient explanation. For Mr Nosworthy 
‘Cymbeline, no less than the last works of Beethoven, is a com- 
prehensive piece of impressionism, that it finally expresses some- 
thing which Shakespeare never quite achieves elsewhere, and 
that, when all the still valid objections have been taken into 
account, it must yet be reckoned among his supreme utterances’. 
The sections on imagery and style are admirable but, as ever, 
there is little stage history. Arden editors do not seem interested 
in the theatre, and is not Shaw a figure worthy of some major 
place in the interpretation of the play? 


THE HIDDEN RIVER by STORM JAMESON 
Macmillan & Co Ltd, 12s 6d net 


This fiction touches upon the moods which Charles Morgan has 
made so much his own in the post-war years, namely, France 
and all the personal and moral issties that arose from the Occupa- 
tion and the Resistance. Storm Jameson, who has nothing to 
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learn as a story-teller, describes the visit of an Englishman tóa 
house on the Loire in 1949. He had spent some days there in 
1944 and had been concealed by a member of the family who ...i 
-was a Resistance leader. On his return in 1949 he had all that `' 
nostalgic romanticism which the English have about France:.”” 
“With every mile he drove into France his happiness grew until 

it became an immense liberation. A man just out of prison, he’ 
thought, must feel exactly this when he begins his. first night of 
freedom. Heaven knows there is nothing beautiful about this 
part of Northern France, nothing to induce ecstasy, yet here he 
was, looking at everything with an infatuated smile, feelizig 
alive as he had not felt for years. He was so happy that he began . 
to be sceptical, and tried to prick the bubble by reflecting on it. 

. Why the devil am I always happy in France?’ 

The scene that awaited him was one of recrimination and- } 
tragedy of a family divided and of accusations that led ultimately . 
to murder. Nor was he himself without involvement, for it was 
his own evidence that suggested to the family that one of their _ 
younger members was guilty of contact with the Germans. ` > 

This story is brilliantly told and with great concentration, 
though a love theme is added to give it beginning and end. Yet. 
its narration leaves one somehow profoundly unhappy and dis- 
satisfied. This analysis of the French cannot be conducted without 
a sense of superiority, however far that may be from Storm 
Jameson's conscious intentions. However depreciatory the 
Englishman may be, he is ultimately there as a standard of 
right conduct and though the scenes which Storm Jameson 
reveals may be capable of multiple documentation, there seems —- 

` something imaginatively ungenerous in placing them in a 
fiction. eae eel be absurd and may be as unreal and as 
romantic as the France that Storm Jameson’s Englishman saw 
by the Loire, but there is, a danger that in so dwelling on a 
special French situation, which no other modern; civilized people 
have had to endure, we may begin to interpret the French 
character as if it were different from that of the rest of the 
world. Its circumstances may be different, but in essence it is 
the same. 
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LITERARY reputation is safe in England for 

twenty-five years. As long, in fact, as it takes the 

next generation to cut their eye-teeth and sharpen 
their hatchets. This may be because young writers in this 
country are ill-bred. They are less likely to sit around the 
footstool of some master, gathering pearls of wisdom than 
to kick it from under him and stamp on the pieces. The 
old, unacceptable ideas are for them almost always exactly 
twenty-five years out of date. 

This is not a new discovery in literary affairs but a note 
on national behaviour which throws some light on to the 
state of English writing today. For in the past three or 
four years there has been a wholesale rejection of names, 
tastes, fashions and attitudes that were the essentials in 

—any cultured wardrobe of the ’thirties and ’forties. A 
rejection not so much by the reader as by the writers 
themselves who in their turn will produce the state of 
mind typical of their own generation. ‘Who do you take 
with you on the long week-ends in Sussex cottages?’ asked 
The Spectator last autumn. ‘Kafka and Kirkegaard, Proust 
and Henry James? Dylan Thomas, The Confidential Clerk, 
The Age of Anxiety and The Golden Horizon? You 
belong to an age that is passing?’ Which is probablyara’ 
brisk, arrogant and wholly accurate assessment of the way 
things are, not to say, the way things ought to be. 
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‘Movements in literature are more than matters of 
internal hygiene but what makes a movement into a 
Movement is difficult to say. The Georgians united against 
industrialism; the Imagists made the exact word their Grail; 
the Pylon school of the ’thirties believed in communication. 

In his foreword to New Writing in Europe (1940), Mr 
John Lehmann said that his aim was to review ‘. . . the 
growth during the early nineteen-thirties of a group of 
poets and prose writers who were conscious of great social, 
political and moral changes going on around them, and who 
became increasingly convinced that it was their business to 
communicate their vision of the process, not merely to 
the so-called highbrow intellectual public to which their 
predecessors had addressed themselves, but to the widest 
possible circle of ordinary people engaged in the daily 
struggle for existence’. This desire to communicate pro- 
duced the documentary film, the little magazines with 
titles like New Verse, New Country and New Signatures; 
and much of its energy was diverted to Mass Observation, 
the experimental theatre, the Spanish Civil War and the 
teachings of Homer Lane. The movement centred round 
W. H. Auden, a poet, planner and co-ordinator who 
directed his offensive against the great, bland middle-class 
from which he and his lieutenants came. The declared 
enemy was Fascism and to fight that evil was something 
which, even twenty-five years later, we must acknowledge _ 
as honourable. But tle secret weapon was Culture, and the 
powder was damp. The ‘thirties ended in war, and over 
the years the men of the ’thirties edged towards respecta- 
bility. Day Lewis is now Professor of Poetry at Oxford. 
Stephen Spender is co-editor of Encounter. Louis MacNeice 
works for the B.B.C. Only Auden, commuting between 
London, New York and Ischia, has maintained that degree 
of independence which commands whole-hearted respect. 
Their manifesto was letting in the weather before the 
- bombs began to fall, but the war destroyed it utterly. 
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Its keystone was a deification of the Worker, the 
Ordinary Chap — an individual with whom the intellectual 
_ of the ’thirties had little or no contact. The work of those 
writers who did, in fact, work with their hands, such as 
B. L. Coombs, and those who became artisans for other 
reasons, such as George Orwell, exposed the bulk of 
‘movement’ writing as false, inaccurate and sentimental. 
Wartime brought not only communication but contact 
and the illusion of the ’thirties vanished into the over-heated 
air. The vision of the process of great social, political and 
moral change, which it was the business of the writer to 
communicate, faltered and flagged: In a tougher form it 
survived in Penguin New Writing (probably the first 
creative writing encountered by today’s intellectuals) and 
more elegantly mounted, within the slim volumes of 
Horizon. But Horizon belonged to no main stream, and its 
editor Mr Cyril Connolly, was, is, and in all probability 
always will be, a lone voice raised in protest against the 
barbarian hordes whose numbers increase as the century 
grows older. Ushering in the 1950s he declared: ‘It is 
closing time in the gardens of the West and from now 
on an artist will be judged only by the resonance of his 
solitude and the quality of his despair.’ Mr Connolly has 
never represented himself as the spokesman of any large 
section of the community. He thought the Marxists rude, 
rough and very stupid and has demonstrated no particular 
sympathy towards the strikingly non-political group of 
writers in the ascendant today. But his introduction to 
the new half-century sounded the knell of the old order. A 
movement had slowed down and finally stopped. The 
thirties continued to exist only in names and published 
works. All activity had petered out between the parentheses 
of a period. The artist, according to Mr Connolly, was on 
his own. f 
- The mood was infectious. A number of writers, all of 
some eminence, took their stand at the weeping wall to 
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lament the neglect shown by the public towards the writer 
- and his work. The coincidence that nearly all the mourners 
were middle-aged and that it was they who were were 
being neglected, passed notice. There was much talk of 
consolidation and regrouping and yet there was no sign of 
any new activity. 

The first sign of life was in 1951 when the University 
of Reading published a collection of poems by John Wain 
entitled Mized Feelings. The collection was uneven in 
quality but its tone and several styles sounded the wry, 
distinct accent of what was to come. The poems were 
concise, austere and understated. There was no rhetoric, 
no heroics. Wain had already published an essay on the 
poetry of William Empson and the influence of that dry, 
complicated wit was evident in his own work. The effect 
was that of poetry in a deep freeze; mind over feeling. 
Typical of the book are these lines from a poem called 
Gentleman aged five before the mirror: 


It tells you what you do but never why, 
Your image in the glass that watches you: 
You cannot catch it napping if you try. . 


It can be counted on to laugh or cry, 
Make faces, dance, do anything you do; 
It tells you what you do but never why. 


It is no use to tell the glass a lie; 
It answers just as if your words were true. 
You cannot catch it napping if you try. 


Mized Feelings was followed by a collection of poems by 
Kingsley Amis entitled 4 Frame of Mind. The frame of 
mind, in fact, was identical. Its characteristics were 
toughness, scepticism and an impatience with the attitudes 
common: to the ‘thirties and ’forties. In 1953, Wain 
published a novel, Hurry on Down, which was promptly 
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hailed as the forerunner in a new fashion of:comic writing. 
Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim, which followed it, received the - 
_ same accolade. Both were farcical, curiously amateur . 
(although this, I should say, was a deliberate literary ` 
device) and both possessed a hero, to whom, in the words 
of Wyndham Lewis, ‘things happened’. In Hurry on Down, 
Charles Lumley, after leaving the university with a 
mediocre degree in History, without a job, without prospects 
and with fifty pounds in the bank on which to live until 
he considers his next move, is rushed through a variety of 
situations, each’ giving a sidelight on the modern world. 
He works as a window-cleaner, becomes involved in a 
drug-smuggling racket, takes a job as a hospital orderly, 
joins a night club as chucker-out and ends up a highly-paid 
gag-writer. His quest is not for some ideal but for neutrality; 
terms on which to live with the world, to be left alone. 

‘The comedy in Lucky Jim arises from the efforts of 
Jim Dixon,'a lecturer in history at a provincial university, 
to make his appointment semi-permanent, instead of 
remaining at the mercy of Welch, the awful Professor, in 
charge of the department. Dixon is clumsy, inarticulate, 
aggressive and kindly. He is constantly short of money, 
smokes too many cigarettes, drinks too much beer. He is | 
surrounded by bores, phonies and one fake-suicide. Life is 
a complex business with plots, counter-plots and complica- 
tions, many of his own making and almost all of which he 
is incapable of controlling. But he zs lucky and triumphs at 
last, not with the appointment he has schemed to get 
but with another job that takes him blissfully to London 
and away from the provinces. 

Reviewers who were ready to bracket Amis and Wain 
together usually included Iris Murdoch, whose novel © 
Under the Net appeared at about the same time. Super- 
ficially, it bears some resemblance to Hurry on Down. Its 
hero, Jake Donaghue, is a gentle, rootless character, more 
drifter than writer who makes a living out of translation, a 
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little work and sponging on his friends. Pursuing an old 
love he becomes involved in a series of comic adventures 


` which include. a.pub-crawl, rescuing an eccentric million- _ 


aire from hospital and kidnapping a film-star dog. A 
summary of this kind stresses the similarities between the 
books, but the differences — a much more leisured, discursive 
approach and an unashamed intellectualism (something 
that Wain and Amis are: at pains to Doa — are 
pronounced. 

What is shared by all three writers is a deep distrust of 
` world affairs, an awareness that the place of the artist in’ 
society is precisely that to which he can climb without 


appealing for help, and an impatience amounting to - 


intolerance of anything however slightly fake. In reviewing 
Lucky Jim, Mr Walter Allen pointed to the emergence of 
a new kind of hero ‘who goes tough . . . at the least 
suspicion of.'the phoney. One may speculate whence he, 
derives,’ he continued. ‘The Services certainly helped to, 
make him; but George Orwell, Dr Leavis and the Logical 
Positivists — or rather, the attitudes these represent ~ all 
sontributed to his genesis.’ Orwell certainly is an important 
“ancestor of the present literary movement, significantly so 


when one remembers that he was the first to break away , 


from the school of the ’thirties, irritated and disgusted by 
what he rightly regarded as a kind of poetasting of the 


proletariat. More recently one can point to William _ 


Zooper, whose novel, Scenes from Provincial Life, preceded 
chose of Wain and Amis by three years. Mr J. D. Scott 
nas. remarked on its ‘classlessness’, another characteristic 
zommon to the Wain-Amis-Murdoch books. 
The grouping of similar writers into a Movement is 
always left to a critic whose blood warms with a spirit of 
zhe chase when he catches sight of a tendency to be added 


zo the other trophies.on the wall. Occasionally it is also the - 


work of an astute publicist who sees the opportunity to 
advance the particular type of writing which it is his 
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business to sell. By luck or management, most critics 
recognized, some later than others, that a new movement 
was afoot but it was left to the Spectator to provide the 
platform for the Movement itself. With the departure of 
Wilson Harris, the editor for many years, the weekly - 
Spectator changed its gaiters (country parson style) for 
much smarter footwear. Kingsley Amis and John Wain 
became regular contributors; Anthony Hartley, a critic of 
wit, malice and perception became poetry editor and 
J. D. Scott was appointed literary editor. The fireworks 
really began in January last year when Hartley placed 
several careful barbs in the aesthetic flanks of Dr Edith 
Sitwell, whose new book of poems, Gardeners and 
Astronomers, he disliked. Dr Sitwell replied by cable from 
Hollywood. Hartley added fuel to the flames with the 
greatest possible courtesy from London. A correspondent 
(supporting Hartley) was revealed to be Kingsley Amis, 
whose novel Dr Sitwell had praised in fulsome terms. The 
correspondence continued for several weeks and free 
publicity of the kind that editors dream of had been given 
to the Spectator — and the Movement, which Mr Hartley 
represented, all for the price of one review. Hartley 
followed up his success several months later with an 
article entitled ‘Poets of the ’Fifties’, in which he hailed 
‘new names in the reviews, a fresh atmosphere of con- 
troversy, a new spirit of cricicism . . . signs that some 
other group of poets is appearing on the horizon’. He 
named, among others, Thom Gunn and Donald Davie as 
two o2 the new voices and remarked: ‘. , . Complication of 
thought, austerity of tone, colloquisliem and avoidance of 
rhetoric — these provide common ground and common 
dangers. The dangers are those of elimination of richness, 
of dryness pushed to the point of aridity . . . the object of 


criticism at this stage . . . must be to arouse attention — to 
transmit enthusiasm — and not to pick winners in a race 
that has still so far to go . . . what is certain is that, for 
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Detter or for worse, we are now in the presence of the only 


considerable movement in English poetry since the 
thirties.’ i, oi uA 


The movement was. under steam and EEE its oficial 


A, Zaunching in the autumn -by way. of a leading literary 


article in the Spectator, headed in stark simplicity ‘In the 


Movement’. The status of the capital letter was the final . 


eaf in the laurel crown. The article was unsigned but bore 


every trace of the hand of Mr J. D. Scott, an established 
Sut less glamorous personality than his ‘colleagues, ` The . 


article traced the rise and fall of previous movements and - 


finally delivered what can be regarded as the Movement’s 
manifesto until something more explicit appears. 

i ‘Genuflections towards Dr Leavis and Professor Empson, 
admiration for people whom the ’thirties by-passed, Orwell 


above all (and for another example, Mr Robert Graves), are 
mdeed signs by which you may recognize the Movement. It is 


. bored by the despair of the "forties, not much interested in 


suffering and extremely impatient of poetic sensibility, especially 
Doetic sensibility about “the writer and society’’. So it’s goodbye 
*o all those rather sad little discussions about “‘how the writer 
aught to live” and it’s goodbye to the Little’ Magazine and 


; “experimental writing’. The Movement, as well as being 


anti-phoney, is anti-wet; sceptical, robust, -ironic, prepared to be 
as comfortable as possible in a wicked, commercial, threatened 
‘~orld which doesn’t look, anyway, as if it’s going to be changed 


=auch by a couple of handfuls of young English’ writers.’ 


-To continue where the Spectator left off it might also 
be said that the Movement is provincial (London represents 
žo the heroes of its literature, release and liberation); self- 
conscious, ambitious and touchy. Its members are sensitive 
bout their prestige and aims in the same way that a 
millionaire whose money comes from fried fish is sensitive 


ebout his’, wealth. It is encumbered with an inverted ' 


snobbery ‘which is not unlike that of Field-Marshal Goering 
vho reached for his gun at the mention of culture, and at 
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present it resembles a light-weight wapp with an EEE 
of passengėrs. 

The Movement is smart, precocious ia fashionable. It 
is also fairly prosperous and there is no shortage of young 
men ready and waiting to identify themselves as supporters. 
What it lacks is a body of criticism to point out its faults ” 
and weed out what is worth while from what is merely 
clever. Its output is slight, a few novels and slightly more 
books and pamphlets of verse. Its success, which at first seems 
out of all proportion to its literature, is the result of a genuine 
response to.a carefully timed appeal. The Movement, 
although its composition now seems top- -heavy, began with 
the recognition that young men and women, writers who 
had never been to Spain, the post-war generation who 
reached the universities by way of the army, did, in fact, 
‘comprise a mew generation; one which accepted the 
Welfare State. A generation which knew about the Cold 
War, the H. Bomb, the Lynskey Tribunal, the double-talk 
that made politics into a more obviously dirty game than 
` the blinkered ’thirties ever acknowledged. A generation 
wise and wide before its time and one which was immune 
to appeals to sensitivity and conscience. Where would 
sensitivity and conscience get you? What’s in it for me? 
Who’s trying to fool who? The questions are the narrow 
base on which the Movement rests. The answers are the 
. key to its ultimate success or failure. 

There is little doubt that the. general trend, the move- 
ment in English writing today is that which the Movement 
has claimed for itself but it would be inaccurate-to assume 
that all new English writing is routed to the same track. 
There is still a strong vein of English Romantic poetry, 
criticism which does not stem directly from Scrutiny, and 
novels which do not set out simply to be fast, funny and 
tough. It is also interesting to note that the keystones of 
the Movement, the godhead of Wain-Amis-Murdoch, 

“have disclaimed any association with each: other and with 
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the Movement itself. Interviewed by an American ouai 
Singsley Amis remarked: 


‘I think that the references to myself, Wain and Murdoch in 
the Spectator and one or two other places as forming some kind 
ef movement is excellent publicity but otherwise (1) inaccurate: 
- think we are all doing different things and much as I admire 
W. and M. I should hate to think I had much in common with 
-hem beyond being (I hope) reasonably intelligent and straight- 


` Forward; and (2) perhaps harmful as well: it is-very difficult for ` 


a writer who is told he is part of a school to prevent himself from 
peas trying to write as the school is supposed to write, or ` 
oreaking his neck to prove he is different.’ 

Since Hurry on Down, ‘Wain has published another 
novel, Living in the Present. His third novel is almost 
completed and'he is also working on more poems and a 
collection of critical essays. Amis’s new novel, That 
Uncertain Feeling,.is due to appear at the time of writing. 
Nothing further has yet been announced from Iris Murdoch. 
Df the thrée writers, Amis has so far shown himself the 
most technically accomplished, but Wain is without doubt 
zhe most interesting potentially. He is less bright, less 
>oisterously funny than the others. Much of his satire is 


moody, pointed and cruel. He suffers from an insularity 


which a generous critic might identify as grudging, 
suppressed patriotism and he is a man who feels deeply, 
Nho becomes bad-tempered in controversy. His criticism, 
particularly that on Orwell, is always lively and occasionally 
orilliant. Whether his talents will remain within the 
aarness of the Movement is an interesting speculation. 
The Movement itself seems able. to survive without the 
declared support of its star performers. It is essentially of 
its time, the authentic voice of at least part of a generation. — 
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Victor de Bonstetten. Mr Ketton-Cremer, who 
deals admirably with the whole incident,! describes 
` de Bonstetten as ‘charming and.slightly absurd’. He had 
liveliness, an enthusiasm for travel, and for making new 
acquaintances. As Mr Ketton-Cremer writes, ‘there are 
moments when the young Bonstetten bears a surprising 
resemblance to'the young Boswell’. They met in London. l 
Gray was delighted with Bonstetten and the young man 
‘listened reverentially to the conversation of the great poet, . 
dnmg i in his words mieh all ‘the enthusiasm of his eager | 
nature’. 

It was Gray ‘Who suggested that Paea aa come 
back with him to Cambridge. He would profit from a visit 
to the University and he might even studya little. He was 
installed in lodgings at a coffee-house just across the road 
to Pembroke. Mr Ketton-Cremer describes’ with an enter- 
taining discernment his surprise at the society. he en- 
countered. Bonstetten found himself in an entirely strange 
world amongst ‘elderly scholars wedded to their books 
and studious yoong gentlemen in the medieval disguise of 
cap and gown’: ‘the atmosphere perplexed and at the same 
time amused him — the seclusion, the formality, the celibacy 
` 4 Thomas Gray, by R., W. Kettori-Gremer. Cambridge University Press. 25s net. 
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cf a society in which no young or fashionable woman was 
ever seen’. Why did he stay? He wrote home to his mother 
that the parties were stiff and prim; the ladies were 
solemn and elderly andthe men black-gowned and dull, 
end’ instead of conversation there was almost an unbroken 


` silence. Whey, then, did he stay? 


The truth can be simply stated: Thomas Gray was 


fascinated with Bonstetten and he with Gray, and for the 


ageing poet the experience was a ‘profound one emotionally. 
At first they met only for short periods but as the days 
passed, Gray would insist that Bonstetten met him ‘at all: 
times of the day, dine with him, and work in his rooms’. ~ 
at first it was the relationship of master and disciple, but 
gradually something much deeper was aroused and this 
Mr Ketton-Cremer describes with commendable frankness. 


` Gray, we are told, came to realize that 


‘This new-comer was arousing in, him emotions such as he had 


` never experienced before, emotions obsessive and overwhelming. 


all his defences were swept away — the ‘life so carefully organized, 
the formal and deliberate’ manner, the refuge which he had 
sought i in books and antiquìties and the interleaved Linnaeus. 


' He was filled with disquiet, for he understood the secrets of his 


cwn nature: he knew the existence of temptations which could. 
mot for one moment be‘contemplated by one who had’ been, - 
ell his life long; a strict Corka of the laws of : ee, and the 
Haws of man.’ : 


-7 At the same time, as Mr Ketton- Cremer admits, ‘the 
~ery presencé: of Bonstetten brought him unimagined 
happiness. For a few short weeks he enjoyed once more what, 
he had never known since his childhood days, “the sun- 
chine of the breast” ’. In the circumstances, Bonstetten 
‘Sehaved T He tried to discover something 
about Gray’s ‘past, but Gray would ‘say nothing. He 


concluded, and as Mr Ketton-Cremer notes, ‘a little 


curprisingly . in the circumstances which then prevailed, - 
zbat Gray had never been in love’. 
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Bonstetten remembered it all, and sixty years later, when 


‘he was incredibly old, he set down the memories of his 


three months in Cambridge: 


‘Je crois que Gray n'avait jamais aimé, c'est le mot. dé 
Pénigme, il en était résulté une misère de coeur qui i faisait contraste 


avec son magmano ardente et profonde qui au lieu de faire le ` 


bonheur de sa vie, n’en était’ quz le tourment: 


The Bonstetten episode ‘ended when his father summoned. 


him home. Gray, as Mr Ketton-Cremer tells us, was quite 


inconsolable: ‘all the warmth, the contentment, the 
affection, that had lately filled his life would be drained out 
of it once more, and nothing but loneliness and emptiness - 
lay ahead’. Gray was also anxious about Bonstetten’s future. 
What would happen to him in the licentiousness of an 


_ atheistical France? 


While Mr Ketton-Cremer describes Gray’s episode’ “ith 
Bonstetten so commendably,. he refuses to relate it to the 


‘ rest of Gray’s life, or indeed to. speculate on the matter. A 


k 


biographer may, of course, be cominended on ‘the rigidity 
with which he restrains himself to the facts. But he must 
also be prepared to lead ‘from one fact to another if he is to 
complete the picture. The intensity of Gray’s feelings for 
Bonstetten had a homosexual basis. I would hasten to add 
that I am not ‘suggesting that such a relationship was 
consummated in any physical act. For the purpose of this 
argument I need only go as far as, the cautious Mr Ketton- 
Cremer does himself: ‘he knew the existence of temptations 
which could not for one moment be contemplated.’ 

One would-feel, however, that Mr Ketton- Cremer would 
feel it necessary to wonder if such ‘temptations’ are likely 
to appear for the first time at the age of 55. If Gray had 
remained emotionally latent until that age and was then 
suddenly aroused by. Bonstetten, then the young Swiss 
must have been indeed remarkable. “Yet the whole pattern 
of Gray’s emotional life falls into the homosexual pattern, 
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tmough once again it may be. admitted that considerations 
cf prudence or conécience may have prevented him from 
any active indulgence. The strange thing is that Mr 
Eetton-Cremer, who gives the evidence so fully, fails in any 
way to examine it on the basis of this hypothesis. 

Most homosexuals have a strong dependence psycholo-. 
gically on their mothers. Some circumstance in their lives `. 
‘kas. driven them into this unconscious allegiance, and its, 
scrength has debarred them from a heterosexual experience. 
Euch circumstances: are present in Gray’s life- and are 
sivicly described by Mr Ketton-Cremer. Gray’s father was 

‘a.surly and morose’ figure: ‘at intervals his gloom gave 
lace to moods of uncontrollable fury; when he would | 
ettack his wife “in the most inhuman manner by beating, 
kicking, punching, and with the most vile and -abusive 
language’ ’. Even twenty-five years after the marriage such 
songs were taking place. As Mr Ketton-Cremer comments: 

‘n this uneasy household he grew into a sensitive and 
intelligent little boy, frightened of his father, adored by his 
mother, petted by childless aunts’. There were twelve 
children of the marriage, all of them died in infancy 
except the fifth. Is it surprising that an excessive and 
lavish maternal emotion was concentrated on the surviving 
homas? 

It was from his mother’s funds that he was sent to Eton ' 
end later to Cambridge and all the time that he was there . 
ke had in his mind the picture of her continual suffering. 
"he case is well detailed as Mrs Gray tried to release herself 
from her most unsatisfactory union. She constilted an 
‘aminent civilian’, Dr John Audley, and confided to him 
that throughout her married life she had provided all her 
cwn apparel. and that of her children, and most of the 
furniture of the: house and Thomas’s outgoings at ues 
end at Peterhouse. 

‘Yet her husband’ s cruelties to her, ie eens the punching, 
the foul language, had grown steadily worse, so that “she had 
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been in the utmost fear and danger of her life, and hath been 
- obliged this last year to quit her bed, and lie with her sister’’.’ 

-All that Dr Audley could tell her was that if she left her 
husband’s house he could compel her through an action 
in the Ecclesiastical Court to return home and cohabit with 
him; 
‘if she was able tò prove in that court that her husband’s 
cruelties were such as to endanger her life or safety, the judge 
might order a separation; but it was all very doubtful’. 

Psychologically, Gray’s dependence on his mother 
remained dominant throughout his life and produced a 
condition so that no other woman interested him. Mr 
Ketton-Cremer tells’ very well the episode of Gray’s 
friendship with Miss Speed. They met by accident and 
Gray undoubtedly enjoyed her company and that of Lady 
Cobham with whom she lived. Everything suggests that 
Miss Speed was lively and entertaining and that she herself 
was happy with him. They were often together for long 
periods when they could have explored one another’s 
personalities and there was the added advantage that when 
Lady Cobham died it was found that Miss Speed was named 
her sole executrix and residuary legatee. Thus Miss Speed 
became an important heiress, in Gray’s words worth ‘at 
least £30,000 With a house in .Town, plate, jewels, china, 
and old-japan infinite’. They were much together after 

— Lady Cobham’s death, staying at a charming residence near 

Shiplake in Oxfordshire. As Mr Ketton-Cremer writes: , 

‘The party consisted only of Mrs Jennings, a’ middle-aged ` 
widow, and her daughter Susannah. They were both well 
known to Gray, who had written to them confidentially about 
Lady Cobham’s health in the previous autumn. If the attachment 
between Gray and Henrietta Speed could ever have developed 
into something more,.this might have proved the time and the 
_place — the sunny days and: long twilight evenings of July, in a 
house of chosen friends, set on a hill whose wooded ee fell 
steeply to a noble reach ‘of the Thames.’ 
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But nothing happened. That bias which his deep attachment 
for his mother won from that ugly family background of his 
childhood made him immune froni the charms of Miss 
Speed or anyoné else, but left him exposed to Bonstetten 
even when he was approaching his middle ’fifties. 

If all this is true, and the evidence seems overwhelmingly 
` tò support it, then it cannot be altogether unjust to interpret 
Gray’s quarrels with Horace Walpole from this background. 
The release from his unhappy home to Eton must have 
been.one of the most joyous episodes in Gray?s whole life 
and he was fortunate to discover at Eton that small group 
of friends for whom his emotional attachment was more 
profound than is usually allowed. 

It is true that one can find a dozen bilancis for his 
quarrel with Horace Walpole, and part of the difficulty 
must have arisen from the difference in their social back- 
ground. Walpole was the youngest son of the Prime 
. Minister and he would be accepted socially in a different way 
from Gray, and he was of atemperament that led to a full 
exploitation of his advantages. At ‘the same time. this 
‘quadruple alliance’,, as they called themselves; were 
obviously very much attached one to = other. This 
Mr Ketton-Cremer admits: l 


‘Superficially they were very much of the same type— delicate 
in health, ‘disinclined to take ‘part in games or adventure, poetical 
and romantic in temperament, a trifle, conceited, rather old for” 
`- their years: the sort of little clique that has existed in every 
school in every century.’ 


He adds that their mmay was ‘enhanced by the fanciful 

and high-sounding names’ which they bestowed one on the 

other. They were a little group‘ apart with ‘self-sufficiency” 
and a shrinking from contact with the herd. 

' For Gray it must all have been an episode of splendour 

and heightened-sensibility and close attachment, and when 

after Eton and Cambridge there came the Grand Tour in 
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Walpole’s company, it must all have developed into a 
major excitement. The break that came between him and 

- Walpole was a severe one and was never wholly healed. It 
cannot have arisen solely out of any incident that can be 
rationally explained. Its basis must have been emotional, 
deeply and profoundly emotional. 

When later Bonstetten came to Cambridge, Gray must 
have rediscovered momentarily something of that youthful 
intensity and agitation which he had known in the company 
of Walpole and his other friends of that group. May it not 
have been that it was for.this very reason that the young 
Swiss so excited him? He could now at last rediscover what 
had been dormant for so long. Bonstetten was the Walpole 
of his later middle age. 

If I have concentrated on this single element in Mr 
Ketton-Cremer’s admirable bicgraphy it is that he himself 
seems to supply all the evidence but to leave the disjointed 
episodes without advancing towards any unifying theory. < 
He may well, of course, deny the right of a biographer so 
to proceed but with Gray there is a unity and that unity 
is one of emotional suppressicn. Matthew Arnold, in his 
essay on Gray, seized upon the phrase ‘He never spoke out’, 

_ which Gray’s friend, James Brown had used, and Arnold’s 
portrait of Gray was based on that phrase. Arnold suggested 
that Gray had not spoken out as a poet because he fell 

— upon an age of prose when ‘a sort of spiritual east wind 
was blowing’. Actually, James Brown was using the phrase 

. ‘He never spoke out’ in a very simple way. He was 
describing Gray’s room in Cambridge, where after his 
death ‘not a trace of him remains’. He was referring to the 
fact that he surmised Gray to know that he was dying but 
that Gray himself would not confess it. 

‘He never spoke out, but I believe from some little expressions 
I now remember to have dropt from him that for some time 
past he thought himself nearer his end than those about him 
apprehended it.’ 
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Yet Gray did not speak out, not because he fell upon an 
_ age of prose but because his emotional life had the variations 

` and inhibitions which I have tried to outline. _ 

l As I-have stated above, Mr Ketton-Cremer avoids theory 

and on`the whole this is commendable in a biographer. He 

himself states: 

‘I have refrained throughout from introducing the terms or 
the conclusions of psycho-analysis, because I regard it as no 
part of a biographer’s duty to a speculation beyond the 
evidence.’ 

All one might say is that psycho-analysis Gan be used in 
literary criticism if it does not dominate the criticism, in 
the same way that any other branch of human study and 
interpretation can be used by a biographer. Not to carry 
speculation beyond the evidence is certainly admirable, but 
one might wonder whether the evidence cannot be 
interpreted ‘a little further than Mr Ketton-Cremer will 
“permit. 
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gratitude by his life of Rossini; his publisher (Arthur 
Barker) has gained it in 1955 by repnntiag it 
(pp. xviii plus 269 Octavo. 16s). 

' We have in the intervening twenty years learned the 
lessons. that Mr Toye pointed out to us — that Rossini was 
not the frivolous composer we repeated stories about, but 
a sensitive, hard-working, exceptionally gifted musician. 
The stories of his youth — he was born in 1792 — and his 
early education in music and the general background, indeed, 
of music, are not so strikingly different from the England 
that we know. Rossini’s father, nicknamed ‘Vivazza’, was 
a city trumpeter in Pesaro and also inspector of slanghter- 
houses. Until music became established in cities as a special 

—item, thanks to the Arts Council of Great Britain, it was 
put upon the duties of any municipal committee whose 
agenda was not too heavy; thus in one city it fell under 
‘Parks and Cemeteries’ and in another under ‘Baths and 
Wash-houses’; in fact, one municipality, in purchasing a 
grand piano through the offices of the Arts Council, _ 
stipulated that it must pass the scrutiny of the Inspector of 
Weights and Measures. The first teacher of the young boy, 
Prinetti, was also a ‘dealer of wines and spirits — we could, 
I feel sure, find many’ such lively equivalents among our 
musicians today. It is true that Prinetti had very primitive 

. notions of fingering his scales, thumb and first finger only; 
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but I have, been informed that one should recognize this 
as the authentic technique of the eighteénth century and 
phrase all passages in that manner, as Mozart emphasizes in 
his orchestration of the trio of the ‘Genii in the Magic Flute. 
` In 1804 Bologna thought that Haydn’s Creation was a 
difficult work which only a few intelligentsia could tackle. 
In 1905 the ‘Three Choirs Festival found the B minor Mass 
30 difficult that the chorus attempted only the second part. 
In 1930 I saw the César Franck symphony described in a, 
Cincinnati paper as a daring modern composition. (We 
don’t seem to change very much in 100 years.) 
_ The boy Gioacchino was quite, exceptionally gifted — he 
zould sing and play, remember and write out. an aria in an 
Dpera, and could deserve, at the age-of 14, to be elected to 
the Accademia Filharmonica of Bologna. He was, in fact, 
- recognized as a genius and what geniuses had to do then to 
justify themselves was to write formal odes for occasions 
and operas on command. In 1806 the boy. was a pupil of a 
silent teacher — Padre Mattei._who made no comments, 
no explanationsion mistakes, ‘his sole idea in the matter of 
instruction was to write out a faulty. passage correctly. 
without any comment’. In this manner I was taught Latin 
verse composition by an eccentric tutor at King’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1908 — Rossini, however, produced, better 
results than I did. . 
' His treble voice came to end when Rossini was 14 —in, 
1806. The fashion for castrati was over. In Haydn’s boyhood 
it had been suggested that for him the way of fame lay in 
renouncing the pleasures he may ‘not have already tasted — 
it is reported that in a barber’s shop you could.see in the 
later 1700s the notice, ‘Qui si castra ad un prezzo 
i ragionevole’. If Figaro had been able to add that to. his 
catalogue of useful accomplishments, Count Almaviva would | 
never have needed to send young Cherubino into the army. 
Rossini’s career, both personal and professional, would have 
altered and perhaps the whole teaching of singing too. 
l Rossini stated categorically that the castrati ‘taught singing 
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with a competence never approached by the new-fangled. 
methods at: conservatories’, and because they were extinct 
by the middle of Rossini’s life he could no longer write the 
kind of vocal. music which he desired because the singers 
were no longer there. Mr Toye is a little hard on the 
castrati, calling them ‘unsayeury’, while. admitting their 
remarkable skill and ability in their craft. In our problems 
of artistic life we cannot make up our minds about the 
homosexuals who are far more ‘unsavoury’ and contribute 
less to the performance of music, despite the outstanding 


achievements of. some of them. Rossini represents the last `, 


of the composers who ‘wrote jor the voice’, recognizing it 
as an instrument in its own right with its unique methods 
of musical expression. In the hands of the expert it became 
a tyrannical domination, as all things tend to do when 
experts take control. Rossini’s fabled saying, ‘Lascia fare 
_ dą me’, i.e. the composer shall be the final judge of how 
the individual is to express his view of the musical emotional 
situation, either by ornament or cadenza, or by a pause, ` 
or portamento or-any other means, has now passed to the 
conductor who has created for himself the tyranny which 
the performer exercised. In Adelina Patti’s contract at 
the Royal Opera House, there was a-clause, ‘Madame Patti 
` will direct the rehearsals’. That puts in his place another 
rising tyrant, the producer. He is not interested in the 
ability of the singer to convince the audience by the vocal 
“quality which is the singer-actor’s prime organ of attack 
_on our senses, as it-should be in the straight actor: no, to 
the producer the singer musz, also look the part, be the 
type; conform to the visual picture, be. the incarnate film- 
star whose voice anyone can dub on to a:sound-track. Under 
which domination, which tyranny, which divine right of 
kings (or queens) will music fourish most? Is it the singer 
who wants to exhibit his skill in the music of his own role; 
is it the conductor who wants to show how exquisitely he 
can co-ordinate everyone else’s contribution so that at the 
end he can say, ‘this is my Bohème’; or is it to be the 
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sroducer who can say, ‘this aria is pretty tedious, let’s 
Save someone climb up the mast while it’s going on, to 


‘symbolize the domination that Tristan ‘is going to have 


ever Isolde — anyway, it will be something for-the audience 
to watch’? Music is bound in performance to have a final 
authority — the early Bolsheviki tried to do without a 
conductor but it could not succeed, and the truth seems to 
be that the final authority is not a tyrant, he is the wise 
chairman who can persuade, the teacher who can open up, 
new individual vistas, the magical man who is at, once 
dominant and self-effacing. Each generation in turn “has 
bewailed the decay of the art of singing and the rise’ of 
the ‘unsingable’ — if the admirers of Rossini foùnd early 
Wagner impossible what would they have said to ripe 
‘Sprechgesang’? The grave would have to open right ups 
“ust mere turning in it would not ‘be enough. ; 

Mr Toye knows his background history of Italy and the 
psychology of the Italian people as expressed in their 
devotion to that kind of music which moves them. He 
quotes the trouble with William Tell and the Austrian 


- censors so that the hero had to be renamed ‘William 


‘Wallace’, and the story shifted to an English-Scottish 
round instead of an Austrian-Swiss. We laugh at that, but 
we turn the laugh on the other side when we know that 
~vhen an award of the 1951 Festival of Britain was given to 
Alan Bush’s.Wat Tyler, the Lord Privy Seal (Mr Herbert 


. Morrison) rang up at once in order to be reassured that 


"nothing Communistic had got into the opera! He would 


certainly have slept easier if Wat had been re-christened 
Harmodius or Aristogeiton, and left in the safe classical 
obscurity where rebels are deprived of reality. 

. The fertile period of a composer’s life is always an 
Interesting study, as also are the long periods of silence — 
perhaps. fertile, but generally the reverse. Rossini wrote 
his first opera at the age of 20 and his last at the age of 37, 
after which there was silence for the rest of his life, another 


‘Zorty-two years, broken only by the Stabat Mater and the 
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Petite Messe. Verdi, on the other hand, wrote his first 
opera at the age of 26 and his last at the age of 70, spending 
the evening of eighteen years in a well-earned repose. 
Sibelius wrote his last major work at the age of 62 and 
has maintained a thirty years’ silence nourished by the life 
grant given to him for composition at the age of 34. Elgar 
kept silence for the last twenty-one years of his 77; Vaughan 
Nay on the other hand, began with a long silence, as 
was 55 before he wrote a major work, since when he 
has gontinued a steady output for fifty years. The prize 
for/Silence on the whole goes to Charpentier, who wrote 
Louise in 1900, and an unsuccessful opera two years later, and 
he has, therefore, been virtually silent for fifty-five years. 
The reasons given for Rossini’s long silence are physical — 
he was a martyr to the stone: psychologically he couldn’t 
face a train journey or a crowd: but other composers have 
written in physical agony, there is still one English composer 
who cannot travel by train, but has not allowed this to 
impede his work. Why did everything tumble ‘down in 
Rossini’s card castle when he was only 34? Nobody knew 
the answer then, and nobody will ever know it now. He 
was greatly valued and honoured in his lifetime by the 
outspoken and candid admiration of other composers, ' 
Wagner, Weber and Meyerbeer, among others, even when 
he had stopped writing, just as Sibelius is today. If Dvorak 
had not accepted the invitation to the American National 
Conservatoire in 1892 the next choice was Sibelius, who 
was then 29, and known only in his own country. Would he 
have accepted, would he have worked the miracle on the 
hapless institution, and would he have stayed on as an 
American citizen and composer? Fascinating speculations! . 
Rossini gave as one of his reasons for ceasing to write: 

‘I wrote operas when melodies came in search of me, but 
when I realized that the time had come when I had to set out 
and look for them, I, in my well-known capacity as an idler, 
renounced the journey and ceased to write’. 

Elgar said that all music was in the air, you only had to 
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Full down just as much as you wanted. Whatever they 
meant, something happened to the source of ‘inspiration’ 
and the flow stopped. Rossini added that there were no- 
longer any good singers for there were no good teachers, 
ance the castrati had disappeared; they were the only 
competent teachers. In fact poor old ‘Bel Canto’ was dead 
ty 1840 and had.been dying for some time, and what the 
alder generation when I was young were lamenting as a 
lost art, had been lost for forty years when they were boys. 
This is as bad as the search for ‘Merry England’, which 
tae industrious old Archdeacon Giraldus Cambrensis 
reported in A.D. 1100 was by then only a myth which was 
Eanded down. So it is with all ‘good old days’. In a rare 
kook of vocal exercises. printed.in 1600 as an example of 
what singers ought to know, are the fioriture which you 
vill find in the exercises of Concone and Panseron, set down 
in the early and middle 1800s as the type of singing for 
Donizetti and Bellini. Yet apparently they were inserted 
into Peri Caccini and the impeccable Monteverde. -What 
tad taste the old ’uns had, and how they would have 
yawned through our boring performances where even the 
innocent appoggiatura is deemed lascivious. 

One comes back at the end of this vital book on this full- 
blooded man to the story which Mr Toye relates vividly 
of the interview between Rossini, 30, successful, brilliant 
and popular, and Beethoven, ‘prematurely aged, Titan-like, 
dishevelled and dirty, racked with care and disease’. This ` 
vas Beethoven’s comment: 

‘Ah, Rossini, so you’re the composer’ of. The Barber of Seville. 
I congratulate you: it is an excellent opera buffa which I have 
rzad with great pleasure. It will be played as long as Italian 
opera exists. Never try to write anything else but opera buffa: 
any attempt to succeed in another style would be to do violence 
to your nature.’ 

Iz was no good explaining that E E had already 
looked at three or four of the young man’s ‘opere serie’ 
His last words were, ‘Remember, give us plenty of Barbers’. 
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HARLES and Mary Lamb, William and . Dorothy 
Wordsworth, those devoted pairs of brother and 
sister, are all gone into the world of light, Dorothy 
the last to die, a hundred years ago, on January 25th, 1855. 
Their very memory is fair and: bright. 
_ If we could choose one of them to.call back into our 
dingy earthly atmosphere, to spend a friendly hour with us, 
which would we choose? I should be hard put to it to choose 
between Charles Lamb, and Dorothy Wordsworth. We 
have.a special feeling for both, the kind of feeling we have 
for a personal friend, not only admiration but love. 
As we can’t have Dorothy Wordsworth here to tell her 


‘how we love and honour her a hundred years after her 


death, we must e’en make the best of the inevitable, as she 
always did so quietly and infallibly, and spend this hour in 
sharing our memories of her and rejoicing together in her 
delightful ways and words, and in the living things her 
friends haye told us of her. 

“What like’ was Dorothy? We have no portraits, cican 
for a-sad one painted in her decrepit old age. But we have 
De Quincey’s description of her when he first saw her in 
Dove Cottage in 1807. l 

‘“Her face, was of Egyptian brown’’; rarely in a woman of 
English birth have I seen a more determinate gipsy tan. Her 
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eyes were not soft, as Mrs Wordsworth’s, nor were they fierce - 
œ bold; but they were wild and startling, and hurried in their 
motion. Her manner was warm and éven ardent; her sensibility 
szemed constitutionally deep; and some subtle fire ofi impassioned 
iatellect burned within her, which, being alternately pushed 
forward into a conspicuous expression by the irrepressible instincts 
of her temperament and then immediately checked in obedience 
to the decorum of her sex and age, and her maidenly condition, 
gave to her whole demeanour and to her conversation an air 
of embarrassment and even of self-conflict, that was almost 
distressing to witness. At times the self-counteraction and self-. 
baffling of her feelings caused: her even to stammer — so that a 
scranger who had seen her in that state of feeling would have 
sət her down as one plagued with that infirmity of speech as 
distressingly as Charles Lamb himself.’ 

The most striking note in this brilliant picture is the 
look of her eyes — and this we knew already from ‘her 
.trother’s unforgettable lines of 1798 eee their . 
visit to Tintern Abbey: 

"My dear, ‘dear Friend, and in thy voice I dics 

The language of my former heart, and read ' 
My former pleasures in the shooting lights i 
Of thy wild eyes. 

Their friend, the notorious Thelwall, who visited heii in 
£797 at Alfoxden had already put into verse (not quite so 
inspired) his impression of Dorothy. He writes of. 

Alfoxden’s musing tenant, and the maid 

ı Of ardent eye, who with: fraternal love 

- Sweeténs his solitude . 
We feel Dorothy the first time we meet her as more alive 
than anyone we have met before, alive most of all in her 
ardent eyes, and in her quick movements. She said of 
herself, ‘It is natural to me to do everything as quick as 
-E can, and at the same time’. This was how in the early 
cays she got through the necessary, housework, and was 
ready to dart out to walk with Willers whenever he 
wanted her. : 
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It is the first mild day of March . 


My sister, ’tis a wish of mine 

Now that our morning meal is done 
Make haste, your morning task resign. 
Come forth and feel the sun. 

Edward will come with you; and pray 
With speed put on your woodland dress 
And bring no book: for this one day / 
We’ll give to idleness. 


We can see Dorothy at top speed putting on that shabby 
woodland dress. This quickness and ardour which belonged 
to her physical being were naturally a part of her inner self. ' 
In an early letter to her first great friend, Julia Pollard, 
she writes: ‘You will always love that ardent spirit, that 
lively affection — that first won a reciprocal affection on your 
part.’ You notice how, for all the formality of the phrasing 
which belongs not to Dorothy Wordsworth but to the 
period, she instinctively chooses the right words — ardent 
spirit, lively. affection. Her brother knew this ardour and 
quickness and cherished it in his heart of hearts. ‘Oh, my 
sister,’ he writes in. July 1795 after his agitating sojourn in 
France ~ ‘so eager is my desire to see you that all obstacles 
vanish. I see, you in a moment running or rather flying 
to my arms.’ ' 

Coleridge knew, though he could not kow so deeply, 
this same ‘ardent spirit and lively affection’. ‘Dorothy, 
eager of soul, my most affectionate sister’, he calls her in 
the touching though limping hexameters ‘which he wrote 
in a fit of loneliness that terribly cold winter of 1798—99 
in Germany. ' 

Dorothy’s love for her brothers and their families, and 
for her friends is at the very core of her nature. But it is 
itself a part of something more far-reaching and this we 
must not forget — her outgoing sympathy with all living 
things — with human beings most of all, whether friends, 
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neighbours, or passing acquaintances. There. is a delightful 
picture in a letter which has recently come into my_ 
hands from William and Dorothy Wordsworth to Josiah. 
Wedgwood, written in that same dreary winter in 
Germany. 


Geli: February Sth, 1799. 

‘We have had a pleasant residençe at Goslar where we have ` 
been for eighteen weeks. Our progress in the language has been . 
very very far short of what it. would have been, had we been 
richer. The practice of taking people en pension is a thing almost `, 
unknown:in Germany, & consequently, a price is demanded far 
ebove our calculations & our means; on this account that time 
which I expected would have been the most profitable has with 
respect to attaining the language, been utterly useless, as we - 
have been compelled to be together alone at meal-times etc. —. 
Goslar is a venerable, (venerable I mean as to its external 
eppearance) decayed city. It is situated at the foot of some small 
mountains, on the edge of the Harts forest. It was once the 
residence of Emperors, and it is uow the residence of Grocers & . 
Linen-drapers who are, I say it with a feeling of sorrow, a 
-~ wretched race; the flesh, blood &-bone of their minds being’ 
uothing but knavery and low falsehood. We have met with one - 
cear and kind creature; but he is so miserably deaf, that we 
could only play with him games: of cross-purposes, , and he like- ` 
wise labours, under a common German infirmity, the loss of 
' teeth, so that with bad German, bad English, bad French, bad 
heaving and bad utterance, you will imagine we have had very 
pretty dialogues, but the creature is all kindness & benevolence, f 
4 I shall never forget him.’ : 


Wordsworth himself was not naturally onie, Contacts 
with people were generally made for him by Dotothy — or 
later by Mary or Sara. We can be sure that it was Dorothy 
"vho somehow or other made a living human contact with 
this amiable;.toothless, deaf old man. Her letters are alive 
end warm with human sympathy,.with this unique 
power of hers of entering into other people’s lives whether 
household servants like their dear Peggy of Alfoxden days: 
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who ‘would go to the end of the earth with them’, or old 
“Molly of the Cottage, ‘as blithe as a lark’, who sheds a tear 
.. when she sends a message to dear Maister John the sailor. 
_ Old Molly, whom Coleridge called ‘the drollery belonging 
- _to the Cottage’, delighted her with her shrewd sayings and 
her cheerful ways: when she died Dorothy writes: ‘Old 
* Molly Fisher is at rest in the quiet grave. The house where 
she lived is almost as desolate as our own (they had left 
Dove Cottage), for her brother’ John Fisher lives there 
alone. It goes thro’ my heart to see her empty chair & a 
hundred little things that she prized remaining just as she 
left them, only dull and: dusty.’ Then the children — 
Wordsworth’s children were her own children — she nursed 
. them, tended them, played with them to her heart’s 
content. Johnny, the first to be born, she calls ‘our own 
darling child’. Her first description of ‘him, ‘a noble 
looking boy’, is. irresistible. ‘He -has blue eyes, a fair 
complexion (which is already very much sunburnt) a body 
as fat as a little pig, arms that are thickening and dimpling 
and bracelets at his wrists, a very prominent nose which 
will be like his father’s, and a head: shaped upon the very 
same’ model.’ The one word of disparagement she ever 
utters of the noble Johnny refers to his legs: they are not. 
straight, indeed — she must confess it — they are much more 
crooked than Sara Coleridge’s were at his age. ee is a 
glimpse of him at'the age of three: 


‘I was rouzed from my writings by one ‘of John’s lamentable 
cries in the road. I went to see what ailed him, and there he was 
walking at a slow pace in his great coat with his black cap half 
over a dirty face and repeating aloud “Ts Mary Fisher my wife? 
Is Mary Fisher my wife?’’ ‘Yes my ‘dear she’s your wife but she’s 
not at home’’. Then said John continuing to cry “Let’s go and 
seek her.” So I went with him to the door and shéwed him, it 
was fastened, which pacified him,-but I think he must have been 
standing there'd in the rain, pleading + to be admitted, for at least 
ten minutes.’ 9 
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-t is this quick understanding sympathy always flowing 
out to any human being who needed it (and what human 
Seing does not need such sympathy?) that made every man, . 
woman and child feel at home with Dorothy Wordsworth. 
Sara Hutchinson, her devoted friend, missing her sorely 
when she was away, writes to Thomas Monkhouse — ‘I 
“ould not be so cruel as to take her away from her Brother 
_ She is staying with Christopher at Lambeth) who I am 

zure must have so much pleasure in having her beside him. 

And you also will feel Lambeth lke another home when 
zhe is there.’ Her letters, some of the best of ‘personal and 

Zamily letters, take us into the very atmosphere of the 
aome that was hers wherever she was. Her .permanent 

rome was with her brother William. Mary ` Hutchinson, 

~is wife, was one of her oldest and dearest friends, to 
>ecome in the truest sense her sister after the marriage. 

The first walk which I haye taken with my sister’, she 
writes when they get home after the wedding. There was 
always the closest sympathy between them. She kept in 
zhe friendliest relation with her nephews and nieces till 
ner disabling illness put her out of reach. As late as 1835 
she wrote to her nephew Christopher, ‘I feel a touch of | 
innocent pride in the possession of the love.and thoughtful 
friendship of so many Nephewvs all removed far from mè’. 
Christopher had just sent her the print of an Italian 
Madonna to hang in her own room. That was what in- . 
spired her excellent phrase, thoughtful friendship. This 
‘loving, ‘sensitive, outgoing nature of Dorothy’s is the secret 
of her power. De Quincey said, ‘she was the very wildest 
' Xin the sense of the most natural) person I have ever known; 
and also the,truest, most inevitable, and at the same time 
‘the quickest and readiest in her sympathy with either 
joy or sorrow, with laughter or tears, with the realities 
of life, or the larger realities of the poets’. William 
‘Wordsworth never forgot what he owed to Dorothy 
through life. ; 
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The Blessing of my later years 

Was with me when a Boy: 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears; 
And humble cares, and delicate fears, 
And love, and thought, and joy. - 


Like all great people she had true humility: she thought 
little of herself, everything of those: who loved her. Her 
friendship with Lady Beaumont began and ripened three 
years before they saw each other, and she expresses in her 
letters her real fear lest her new friend will be disappointed 
in her when they meet. She tells her how proud she is in her 
friendship ‘or rather in them to whom I chiefly owe it — 
my Brother’... or if J am in any degree worthy of the 
- great affection which Coleridge feels for me; but when I 
think how great his regard for me is, knowing that all you 
know of me is from him, I really (it is no false modesty, as 
my Brother who knows well’ all my thoughts could tell 
you) I really am almost afraic of seeing you, you will find 
me so different from what you have imagined, and (believe 
me) so much inferior. I have not those powers which 
Coleridge thinks I have — I know it. My only merits are 
my devotedness to those I love, and I hope a charity towards 
all mankind’. 


‘those powers which Coleridge tkinks I have . . 


_ We can never forget Coleridge’s first impression of her. 
‘Wordsworth and -his exquisite sister are with me,’ ‘he 
wrote in June 1797. She is a woman indeed! in mind, I 
mean, and heart; for her person is such that if you expected 
to see a pretty woman, you would think her rather ordinary; 
if you expected to see an ordinary’woman you would think 
her pretty! but her manners are simple, ardent, impressive. 
In every motion her most innocent soul outbeams so 
brightly, that who saw would say, “Guilt was a thing 
impossible in her’’. Her information various: Her eye 
watchful in minutest observation of nature; and her taste a 
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verfect electrometer. It bends, ‘protrudes, and draws in, at 
subtlest beauties and most recondite faults.’ 

` Wordsworth said that the two people to whom his mind 
l wa most were: Coleridge and Dorothy. 

She had an exceedingly fine mind. Both Wordsworth 
and Coleridge respected her literary judgment. This is how 
toleridge responded to her criticism: He wrote, he says, in 
he early Quantock days for the Critical Review ‘some half 
a 8core or more of what I thought clever and epigrammatic 
‘and devilishly severe Reviews, on sundry Fungi of the 
>ress that had been sent to me, but a Remark made by 
Wiss Wordsworth to whom I had in full expectation of 
gaining a laugh of applause read one of my judgments, 
occasioned my committing the whole Batch to the Fire’. 
We can imagine the swift incisive remark from Dorothy, 
or perhaps only an innocent query that went straight to the 
sruth of the matter, and pricked the bubble of Coleridge’s 
clever rhetoric at a touch. And what did Wordsworth mean 
when he said that his mind owed as much to her as to 

‘oleridge? This is something deeper. In the most difficult 
‘erisis of his life, after his return from France when he had 
- yielded up moral questions in despair, and was on the 
verge’ of breakdown, then it was ' 

That the beloved sister in whose aar 

Those days were past . 

Maintained for me a saving intercourse 

With my true self . . . preserved me still 

A Poet, made me seek beneath that name 

And that alone, my. office upon earth. 

(Prelude XI, 535.) 


What she gave him was the deepest and most searching 

sympathy, a sympathy which ‘could penetrate to his 

-nnermost self, to what he was to be, not only to what he 

was. She understood him as no one else did. The love 

zetween them had been as she says, ‘the building up 

af my being, the light of my path’. Her. gift to him 
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was a Jove and understanding, completely clear of that 
possessive and selfish element which so often defeats the 
true end of love between people living closely together. 
She recognized a need in him which was different from her 
own needs, the need for solitude. This seems to me the 
final proof of her essential understanding of him as well as 
of her selfless love. She knew she must at times hold herself 
aloof, let him withdraw himself into that solitude which he ` 
needed. And she had her reward — not that she ever sought 
a reward — in perhaps the most beautiful tribute that 
friend ever paid to friend. 

There is an Eminence of these our hills 

The last that parleys with the setting sun; 

The meteors make of it a favourite haunt: 

The star of Jove so beautiful and large 

In the mid heavens, is never half so fair 

As when he shines above it. "Tis in truth 

The loneliest place we have among the clouds. 

And she who dwells with me, whom I have loved 

‘With such communion, that no place on earth _ 

Can ever be a solitude to me, 

Hath to this lonely Summit given my name. 

It may be truly said that Coleridge and Dorothy between 
them made William Wordsworth the poet that he was. 
Critics have often pointed to the debts that the poetry of 
both Coleridge and Wordsworth owed zn detail to Dorothy. 
Coleridge’s 

One red leaf the last of its clan 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 
Dorothy had already noticed in her Journal, Alfoxden, 
February 24th, 1798: 


‘One leaf only upon the top of a tree — the sole remaining 
leaf — danced round and round like a rag blown by the wind.’ 


Wordsworth’s poem ‘I wandered lonely as a cloud’, evoked 
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ky the sight of daffodils along the shore of Ullswater, owes 
i-s inspiration as much to Dorothy’s vision and to her 
imaginative record in her journal as it does to William’s 
cwn recollection. 

. Sir Kenneth Clark, in his recent Romanes Tente 
Domènts of Vision, pays tribute to Dorothy Wordsworth . 
r her power to communicate her moments of vision to 
Goleridge and to Wordsworth. He makes the point that 
.surprise is often necessary to bring about the sudden 
‘Llumination and quotes this very instance of the vision of 
Caffodils: 

` ‘When we were in the woods beyond Gowbarrow Park we 
saw a few daffodils close to the water-side. We fancied that the 
lake had floated the seeds ashore and that the little colony had so 
sprung up. But as we went along there were more and yet more; 
and at last under the boughs of the trees we saw that there was 
` & long belt of them along the shore, about the breadth of a 
©untry turnpike road. I never saw daffodils so beautiful. They 
grew among the mossy stones about and about.them; some rested 
their heads upon those stones as on a pillow for weariness; and 
. the rest tossed and reeled and danced, and seemed as if they 
terily laughed with the wind that blew upon them: over the lake; 
‘they looked so gay, ever glancing ever changing. There was here | 
end there a little knot, and a few stragglers a few yards higher 
up; but they were, so few as not to disturb the simplicity, unity 
cnd life c of that one busy highway.’ 


Wordsworth, we know, drew sustenance for his poetry 
from Dorothy’s journal. He would’ make her read out the 
passage which recorded such a moment of vision, when he 
' was stirred to turn it into poetry. Here that touch about 
the laughter of the daffodils ‘it seemed as if they verily 
‘Faughed with the wind that blew upon them’ went into 
- ‘Wordsworth’s early version of the poem, i wandered 
_ lonely as a cloud’: 

A Poet could not but be gay 
In such a laughing company. 
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So it ran in 1807, but he altered it in 1815 to ‘such a jocund 
company’ — I suppose because The Simpliciad, that gay, 
high-spirited satire, ridiculed poets who 


Hunt waterfalls that gallop down the hills 
And dance with dancing, laughing daffodils. 


It is time we paid tribute to Dorothy Wordsworth-as a __ 
writer, creator in her own right, not only a source of poetry _ 
in others. She notes in her journal, one grave evening by 
the side of Rydal — ‘When I saw this lowly building in the 
waters among the dark and lofty hills with that bright 
soft light upon it, it made me more than half a poet.’ 

She tried her hand at verse, encouraged -by her brother, 
urged by her friends, but she could not, as she pleaded 
herself, accomplish it to her satisfaction. Yet her own words 
are true: she was more than half a poet. She was a poet in 
prose. Not only had she that ‘eye watchful in minutest , 
observation of Nature’ which rejoiced Coleridge, not only 
the unusual depth of sensibility which struck De Quincey, 
but she had the poetic imagination. She saw things alive 
and whole, with the unity that belongs to things seen by 
a painter or ‘poet. In that description of the daffodils by 
Ullswater, the last words drive this home: ‘the simplicity, 
unity and life of that one busy highway’. But the life and 
unity are implicit in every touch of the description. So it 
is that when she describes a tree, it is alive and whole as a 
human being is alive, and unique. i 

November 24th, 1801. “We stopped perhaps fifty yards from 
our favourite birch-tree. It was yielding to the gusty wind with 
all its tender twigs, the sun shone upon it and it glanced in the 
wind like a flying, sunshiny shower. It was a tree in shape with 
stem and branches, but it was like a spirit of water. The other 
birch-trees that were near it looked bright and cheerful, but 
it was a creature: by its own self among them.’ 


So of a hill or mountain: 
‘Helm Crag rose very bold and craggy, a Being by itself; 
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Fehind it was the large niet of ponti smooth as marble 
end snow white.’ : 


And so it is with every part of the beloved landscape - 
which is so much more than landscape to her. 


October 30th, 1802. ‘It is a breathless grey day, that leaves 
the golden woods of autumn quiet in their own tranquility, 
stately and beautiful in their decaying; the lake is a perfect 
‘ mirror.’ - 

It is the same with human beings — whether those she 
Enows familiarly, like old Fleming the inn-keeper: 


December 22nd, 1801. ‘We overtook old Fleming at Rydal, 
bading his little Dutchmanlike grandchild along the slippery 
road. The same pace seemed to be natural to them both, the 
cld man and the little child, and they went hand in hand, the 
grandfather cautious, yet looking proud of his charge.’ 


cr a passing stranger like the little lass ee with the 
highlander and, his carts: 


February 14th, 1802. ‘The carman was cheering his horses, 
end talking to a little lass about ten years of age who seemed to 
make him her companion. She ran to the wall and took up a 
Farge stone to support the wheel of-one of his carts, and ran on 
before with it in her arms to be ready for him. She was a 
` beautiful creature and there was something uncommonly 
impressive in the lightness and joyousness of her manner. Her 
business seemed to be all pleasure — pleasure in her own motions, 
and the man looked at her as if he too was pleased, and spoke 
70 her in the same tone in which he spoke to his horses. ‘There 
. -vas a wildness in her whole figure, not the wildness of a Mountain 

Jass, but a Road lass, a traveller from her birth, who had wanted 
neither food nor clothes.’ 

In all these passages there is something that Wordsworth 
and Coleridge called imagination, that power which as 
amb said, ‘draws all things to one: which makes things 
animate or inanimate, beings with their attributes, subjects 
with their accessories take one colour and serve to one, 
‘affect’. : 
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There is something else that’ imagination does, the 
simplest thing, the central thing. It pierces through the 
familiar surface to something nearer to life itself than what 
we ordinarily see. The effect is visionary. Wordsworth 
called imagination the vision and:the faculty divine. Here. 
is Dorothy in the Quantock Hills one early morning that 
began in fog, then cleared. i 


March 1st, 1798. ‘The shapes of the mist, slowly moving along, 
exquisitely beautiful; passing over the sheep they almost seemed. 
to have more of life than those quiet creatures. The unseen birds 
singing in the mist.’ 


t 


There is magic here. The moving, EEA mists that 
seem more alive than the quiet sheep — the unseen birds 
singing in the mist, make us forget to wonder at the 
perfect prose, perfect in its choice of words, in its repetitions 
and cadences. ‘Dorothy Wordsworth’, said Professor de 
Selincourt, ‘is probably the most remarkable and the most 
distinguished of English writers who never wrote a line 
for the general public.’ Her prose ‘is as lively and natural, 
as inevitable in its movement as a mountain stream, and 
its language as transparently clear. The felicity of her 
phrasing is no studied achievement: it springs out of her 
own life, and the eager reading of the BOF that was a 
part of her daily life. — 
This is how she spent Christmas Eve 1802: 


“William is now. sitting by me at half past 10 o’clock. I have 
been beside him ever since tea, running the heel of a stocking, 
repeating some of his sonnets to him, listening to his own 
repeating, one some of Milton’s, and the L’dilegro and 
Il Penseroso.’ 


For her, repeating Wordsworth’s ‘sonnets, or reading 
Milton’s, is as natural an occupation for a winter’s evening f 
as running the heel of a stocking, or jotting down notes in 
her journal. If she had ever intended to be a writer — and 
‘I should ‘detest’, she said, ‘the idea of setting myself up 
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a3 an author’ — she could have had no better preparation — 
after her wholesome baptism in rustic speech — than this 
leng, close intimacy not only with her brother’s poetry 
but with that of the great poets whom he loved best — 
‘Shakespeare, Chaucer, Spenser above all. They gave her a 
vonderful range of language, lovely rhythms, a standard 
_ in the close, lively use of words, a natural boldness in the 
calling-in of images. These things became second nature 
vith her. For images, here on a familiar plane is her 
description (in a letter), of the Smyth family of children 
_who wore out good Mr Slave-Trade Clarkson. ‘They are 
as active as race-horses and as full of spirits as kittens.’ On 
another plane, in. her journal, October 2nd, 1800, a 
snowery evening, ‘The moonlight lay upon the hills like 
snow’. Such a sentence slips from her pen as easily as a 
- raindrop slides from a leaf. She never strains after an effect. 
The very naïveté of her expressions and the way one follows 
another are a delight: resting on an expedition up the 
valley, ‘William and Coleridge repeated verses. I drank a 
Ettle brandy and was in heaven’. 

Another side of Dorothy’s geniue as a writer is revealed 
in the “simple but fervid memoir’, as De Quincey called it, 
vhich she wrote to record a local incident, the loss of 
George and Sara Green on the hills on a stormy night of 
March 1808, and the plight of their children. This is a 
c.ost, carefully written account of the circumstances and 
results of the calamity. What she aimed at was a considered 
szatement of simple facts. It is admirably done, with no 
sansational or sentimental touches, but here and there a 
natural touch of imagery > inevitable with Dorothy, when 
sae wanted to express something deeply felt. 


‘Neighbours went to take care of the poor children and found 
taem in a wretched state — “all crying together’. They had 
passed 2 whole days (from Saturday noon till Monday noon) 
vithout seeing anybody, waiting patiently and without fear; and 
when the word came that -their Father &.Mother must have 
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died upon the hills it was like a thunder-stroke. In a little time 
however they were somewhat pacified; and food was brought 
into the house; for their stock was almost exhausted, their 
parents being the poorest people in the Vale, though they. had a 
small estate of their own & a cow. . . . The Cow at that time 
did not give a quart of milk in the day. You will wonder how 
they lived at all. They used to sell a few peats in the summer 
which they dug out of their own hearts’ heart their land.’. . .’ 


Dorothy’s unerring sympathy, her respect for fact and her 
shrewd good sense direct the whole narrative. Probably 
she never wrote anything so carefully. 

But you must read a scribb-ed page of one of her letters 
or of her journals to see how rapidly she wrote in that 
day-to-day medium. Here is tke end of a letter to Catherine 
Clarkson, July 1806: 


‘My dear Friend, I trust in ycur love or such a letter as this 
I should never send you. . . . My pen is wretched, paper bad, 
& I write as fast as pen can go. God bless you for ever. Write 
soon.’ 


So she was in her prime, and so, with a sad difference, in 
her eclipse. In her last crippling illness which clouded her 
mind and cruelly broke into her habitual control, she 
could only at times, and for a short spell, recover her old 
powers — as in the moving letter, firmly written and 
excellently expressed, which she wrote to her cougi 
Edward Ferguson, on October 8th, 1857. Mrs Wordsworth 
sending the letter to him writes: ; 


‘The accompanying letter from Dorothy cannot surprize you 
more than it has done us — Since her confinement she has never 
before fixed her mind for so long a time I think to one effort, as 
must have been called for to accomplish this very nice letter — 
tho’ as in the present case to see her write, the act seems neither 
to require “me nor thought, she is so rapid; and when tired or 
done, she flings her paper aside, and in a moment appears the 
same uncomfortable and indeed I may say irrational Being she 
too commonly is.’ i 
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Dorothy’s letter begins: 

‘My dear Cousin Edward, 

A madman might as well attempt to relate the history of 
‘His own doings, & those of his fellows in confinement, as,to tell 
jou one hundredth part of what I have felt, suffered & done. 
Thro’ God’s mercy I am now calm & easy, & I trust my dear 
Brother’s eyes are in a fair way of perfect recovery... .’ 

She ends: 

‘I have not seen dear Charles Lamb’s book. (She means 
Talfurd’s Life & Letters of Charles Lamb.) His sister survives ~ 
e solitary twig, patiently enduring the storm of life. In losing 
her Brother she lost her all — all but the remembrance of him, 
which cheers her the day through.’ 


We end where we began, with Dorothy and her brother, 
Lamb and his sister. And we come back to Dorothy, a 
beautiful, brave and loving spirit, if ever there was .one; 
to whom it has been given through her writing to share 
her life with us. Let her have the last word: - 

May 51st, 1802. ‘My tooth broke today: they pa soon be 
gone. Let that pass. I shall be beloved. I want no more.’ 

But perhaps Wordsworth should have the last word. If 
"vhat he said about genius is true, then Dorothy had genius: 

‘Of genius in the fine Arts the only infallible sign is the 
widening. the sphere of human sensibility for the delight, 
Aonour and benefit of human nature.’ f 


(Published by kind permission of the Charles Lamb Society.) 
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Voix du Silence bestowed upon the public an up-to- 

date version of the views on art of Walter Pater. The 
Malraux version was, of course, wider in range: to sub- 
stantiate his various theses, Malraux had had the advantage 
of being able to consult photographic copies not available to 
Pater. And, between the time of Pater and the time of 
Malraux, there have occurred changes which have thrown 
a relentless light upon the standpoint of, the aesthete in 
general. Industrialism, spreading like the flood, has changed 
the landscape and the catalogue of daily life. The possibility 
of a complete annihilation of civilized life has become less 
of a remote idea; and the emergence of such a possibility is 
leading a good many people to call into question our ability 
to discipline human inventiveness and the power to 
restrain of the so-called civilizing spirit. Socialism has 
consolidated itself as a political scheme and as a stimulus to 
emotion. Psychology has made a spectacular début, and has 
been erected into a cult. Yet Malraux, who is very much a 
child of these developments, advances notions which are 
essentially those of Pater. But to them, and to their 
prolonged relevance, he gives the sanction of the adventurer 
and man of the world. 


Ta publication, in 1951, of André Malraux’s Les 
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Such a sanction confers nothing but credit upon the 
, reputation of Pater. For when Pater died in 1894, his 
serious followers cannot but have realized that, to the regret 
- „occasioned by his death, would have to be added the 
misfortune of having his doctrines remembered in terms 
ef the various irresponsible people who embraced them. 
ater was not to blame. He had even gone to the trouble 
of rewriting the end of The Renaissance so that he himself 
should not be misinterpreted, and the young and i impres- 
sgionable among his readers misled. He was unfortunate in 
. having felt bound to outline a doctrine easily deformed by 
the determinedly inferring mind’ and just as easily mis- 
understood by the mind which was superficial. His methods 
cf exposition were intended to assist his doctrine into subtle 
end meticulous minds like hig own. He wrote as Malraux 
writes now. 
He would never state a thing outright, hit would write 
z long paragraph suffused with his theme. He would 
eccumulate sentences similar but not identical in meaning. 
His scheme was to embed his idea gradually and deftly into’ 
the reader’s mind. And no single sentence seems to compress 
into itself the whole import of the paragraph to which it 
belongs. We find that Pater does not so much advance as 
mark time, turning his idea round so as to display it in all 
aspects. Like Arnold and Bagehot, he had a very fine sense 
cf the consistency of his thinking. He assembles parallel 
variations on a theme; and the result of this tendency is that 
the finer points of his doctrine always seem confused and 
cver-numerous, even to the point of inconsequentialty. 
The same is true of Malraux. If you stay in the haze which 
_ the words emit, you will absorb the right thing. But the 
enthusiast or the impatient reviewer is tempted to choose 
æ catch-word or a, slogan which, in the last analysis, is 
typical not of the doctrine but only of itself. 
.This is why attempts to vindicate Pater have stressed 
tae sober responsibleness of the man as well as the spiritual 
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and stylistic delicacy of his doctrine. Even so, Oscar Wilde 
still seems the true heir of Pater; and, no matter how 
misguidedly, the aesthetes of any decade can find in Pater’s 
writings an excuse for indiscriminate sensuality and 
buffoonery. There is much in Pater’s philosophy which is 
left vague simply because there were no words to fit. Pater 
narrowed his meaning as far as his own feeling for words 
could conduct him without strain or futility. The rest he 
left to the reader. And this is true also of the Malraux 
who writes on art. 

Malraux is helpful in that his writings, more pungent 
and more desperate in tone that those of Pater, strengthen 
the aesthetic position merely by displaying it in its most 
serious version. Why an intelligent man should come to 
adopt this position is also made. clear, and, as is obvious 
after a little reflection, this is the best that can be done for 
Pater and for the outlook he maintained. The most 
satisfactory method of restoring a good name is not to 
indulge in casuistry about the past but to find in the thing 
whose reputation is spoiled, an element which can be 
made praiseworthy in the present. 

Like Pater, Malraux is anxious to demonstrate that there 
is such a thing as the permanent and continuous identity of 
man. The anxiety shows most in the novel, The Walnut- 
Trees of Altenburg, which not only, so to speak, enacts the 
theme, but also includes a long debate on it as part of the 
narrative. The demonstration ensues in The Voices of 
Silence; and it is, the demonstration of a man who is’ 
emotionally convinced. The style often becomes oracular. 
The utterance becomes vatic. The desperateness of the 
yearning determines the quality of the demonstration; and 
in The Walnut-Trees, the yearning emerges in the form of 
this question: ‘Does our civilization carry within itself 
humanity’s past as a man carrizs within himself the child he 
once was?’ To this, the anthropologist Mollberg answers No! 
the facts demolish all hopefulness. In Melanesia, he reports, 
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there are certain tribes who see no connection between the 
.sex-act and the birth of a child. For, they say, a woman 
can perform the act without becoming pregnant. Conse- 
cuently, the concept of fatherhood among these tribes has 
nothing in common with that which prevails among ' 
curselves. Ultimately, Vincent Berger, who is emotionally 
sure that Mollberg’s facts have given the wrong answer, 
lzaves the debate and walks to the ancient walnut-trees 
` which embody for him the continuousness he is trying to 
establish. He can do no more: he is convinced, but the only ' 
facts he has are his intuitions. 

Pater, equally convinced, had virtually the same. 
intuitions. But for Pater, Europe ‘was as large-as is the 
-whole of history and pre-history for Malraux. The deeper 
‘view, says Pater, is that which preserves the identity of 
European culture. But occasionally he has a of 
views more ambitious. , 

‘The basis of the reconciliation of the religions of the world 
would thus be the inexhaustible activity and creativeness of the 
Fuman mind itself, in which all religions alike have their root, 
and in which all alike are reconciled; just as the fancies of 
childhood and the thoughts of old age meet and are laid to rest, 
in the experience of the individual.’ ` 
This is at once an astonishing view of religion and an 
' equally astonishing anticipation of Malraux. It is significant 
taat Pater should have been so fascinated by the mind of 
_ taat Pico della Mirandola who was always trying to reconcile 
and: affiliate doctrines which were apparently opposed. Yet, | 
for Pater, whose main concern was Europe, the > craving 
_ for unity was less ambitious and less desperate than it is 
either for Malraux or was for Pico. 

But the principle of.reconciliation is the same for-all 
taree. Pater is sure that ‘nothing which has ever interested 
Lving men and women can wholly lose its vitality — no 
language they have spoken, nor- oracle beside. which they 
Lave hushed their voices . . .? Malraux, in his turn, speaks’ 
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of ‘the revealing of lost fragments of the haunting abund-` 
ance of humanity, united in the community of their. 
unconquered presence’. He speaks also of ‘the invincible 
interior voice of vanished civilizations’. What both Pater 
and Malraux propose is a humanism founded on human 
creativity; a humanism which, if it cannot reconcile 
differing theologies, is likely to supplant them and become 
a religion itself. It is a humanism intended to replace 
theologies which are insufficiently religious. . 

Malraux has more in common with Pater than can be 
demonstrated by any but the most prolonged quotation. 
For Malraux, as we have noticed, has Pater’s habit of 
avoiding the succinct. Both writers tend to use precise words 
in vague contexts. Both prefer very often to leave an idea 
unstated lest its journey into words contaminate its subtlety. 
Both tend to expand what seems unnecessary while. 
omitting what seems essential. Both take small trouble to 
articulate the relationships between their ideas. Minds so 
consistent, so homogeneous, perpetually show us two 
polarities and expect us to deyise for ourselves the spark 
which connects them. So our work as readers is arduous. 
Our only solace is that the combination of furious effort and 
dream provides us with a reading experience of an almost 
mystical kind. 

But there is more to be gained from Pater and Malraux 
than the thrill of novelty. For those who need it, there is 
expounded a religion of art. Nebaus, like Pater, is anxious 
to establish a tradition of man’s noblest aesthetic achieve- 
ments. Both men appear to have been unable to accept 
revealed religion. Both see no grand-design behind the 
chaos of everyday life, behind the efflorescence and fall of 
civilizations. Both feel that life is such that it can be shaped 
and made tolerable by means of art. Pater says: 

‘What modern art’ has to do in the service of culture is so to 
rearrange the details of modern life, so to E it, that it a 
satisfy the spirit.’ 
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Malraux, in similar vein, casts art in a role more hostile: 

‘All masterpieces are purifications of the world; but the one 
lesson they hold in common is that of their existence; and the 

=zriumph of each artist over his servitude j joins, in a vast strategy, 
zhat'of art over the destiny of man.’ 
Malraux has seen the revolutions and wars that Pater had 
not. But the function of art is clear: simply, Malraux seems 
=o have learned by ‘experience what Pater assumed. The 
feverish political activity of the former has its counterpart in 
zhe feverish’ interior life of Pater the armchair adventurer. 

Sarine and Marius are worlds apart and yet, oddly enough, 
st is Marius who is more interested in what goes on around 
aim. Garine, apparently the man of action par excellence, 
-s really trying to obliterate his awarenéss of himself. Like 
Marius, he achieves a satisfaction through martyrdom. 

But the important thing is that Garine, and his type, came 
=o symbolize for Malraux the vanity of action. Art became 
“rst a refuge, then a record of victories. For Pater, art.had: 
suggested a way of life which was:right for himself and 
which he therefore recommended to his fellow-men. -` 

Marius augurs the development of Malraux himself. 
Marius was, says Pater, ‘relieving the idea] or poetic traits, 
zhe elements of distinction, ‘in our everyday life'— so 
2xclusively living in them — that the unadorned remainder 
of it, the mere drift or debris of our days, comes to be’ as 
zhough it were not’. This is the process which Malraux | 
supervises in The Voices of Silence. And Malraux, no less 
-han Marius, had his phase of Cyrenaicism, his passionate 
and haphazard encounters with all the sensualities which 
shaos could offer. Both emerge eventually to seek ‘a 
>rinciple, whether it be that of playing straight line against — 
surve or that of reducing the world to a philosophical 
scheme. ; 

To be human is to crave pattern. It is also to be willing ' 
=o indulge in a self-deception to attain the heart’s desire. 
Malraux’s own desire is evident in The Walnut-Trees 
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where he says: ‘Whether or not we call it history, we need 
a world that is intelligible. Whether or not we know it, 
tbat, that alone, can gratify our yearning for survival.’ 
The elucidation of the possessed past, of the tradition of art, 
is part of the eternal pursuit of victory over chaos. This is 
what Pater meant when he said, ‘A protest comes, out of 
the very depths of man’s radically hopeless condition in the 
world. ... Dared one hope that there is a heart, even as 
ours ...a heart even as mine, behind the vain show of 
things!’ To enact the protest, or, as Malraux would say, 
to refuse one’s destiny, is to incur martyrdom and perhaps 
honour. But the better martyrdom ends not only in honour 
for the individual but also in the form of art, in the 
amalgam of art traditions, and in the repudiation of destiny. 

First, no doubt, one runs the gamut of sensual delight. 
One lives in isolation. Like Perken in La Voie Royale, 
like Garine in Les Conquerants, one plunges into action 
irrespective of its ends. One enlarges one’s charity because 
the mere loss of the self in the ravishing moment proves 
unsatisfying. One makes a principle of co-operation, 
political or not, and seeks some kind of fraternité virile. 
But even such fraternity seems fated to fail. The record of 
noble actions performed together soon loses, its resonance. 
Too often, as Malraux shows in L’Espoir, something in the 
nature of things thwarts even the noblest collective 
enterprise. There remains, however, the undiminished fact 
of the nobility which mooted the enterprise. But such a 
fact has only limited powers of consolation: it lacks the 
richness, the completed achievement, the reverberation in 
time of the work of art. Of this, both Pater and Malraux 
are sure. Neither would say that art is the only possible 
basis for a humanist view. Rather, they say, it is for them 
simply the best of available mystiques. 

According to Malraux, the modern artist is a desperate 
eclectic. He is a rebel against the world of appearances, 
which is part of the absurd human condition; and, accord- 
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culy, he can turn with pleasure only to the work of artists 
who have been similarly rebellious. Among these artists he 
zannot include the Greeks, for they were too much in 
aarmony with the condition of their existence. f 

The view of Pater is not substantially different. He is 
xoubled, but he is troubled in the nineteenth century. He 
zan still contemplate the possibility of achieving ae that 
serenity of the Greeks. 

‘Certainly, for us the modern ME ‘with its conflicting 
zlaims, its tangled interests, distracted by so many sorrows, with 
many preoccupations, so bewildering an experience, the problem 
of unity with ourselves, in blitheness and reposé, is far harder 
than it was for the Greek within the simple:terms of antique 
life. Yet, not less than ever, the intellect demands completeness, 
centrality.’ \ 


Even the distraught cadences of the prose suggest a 
bewilderment which Pater has only just managed to tame 
into punctuated order. The sick hurry, the divided aims of 
-which Arnold spoke, have already caused him to pare away 
‘what is wishful in his thinking, and the disquietude of 
Pater and Arnold is the logical predecessor of the desperation 
of Malraux. A rather fictitious Hellenic ideal augurs the 
serenity of the museum without walls, of which Malraux 
speaks. 

Neither Pater nor Malraux is an advocate of shallow or 
self-pitying modernism. They have nothing in common £ 
with Marinetti and Soffici. Malraux rejects the. human 
condition, and especially its twentieth-century version: the 
gas-chamber, the concentration camp, remote-control war- 
_ fare, the secret police. The human condition is not néw: 
but from time to time, it becomes extreme. Thus, for 
Malraux as for Pater, art is more than a social grace. It is 
an almost religious sanctuary founded in a spirit of defiance. 
It is not an institution rife with dogma: it is an abstract 
museum. Nothing could be more liberal. 

Now an institution has the power to confer dignity upon 
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the individual who attaches himself to it. It has also the 
power to corrupt, to blind, to atrophy. A man has to take 
as much of a risk as his needs enforce. There is no doubt 
that Pater longed for the peculiar solace which an institu- 
tion like the Catholic Church interposes between one’s 
ideal needs and the awkward facts. Equally, there is no 
doubt that Pater could get no nearer to the heart of 
Christianity than the sensual delight of the ritual. Marius, 
as A. C. Benson observes, does no more than discover the 
old philosophical peace all over again. And he dies none 
the wiser. 

Pater, like Malraux, pushes art into the realm of 
catechism. His Renaissance, no less than Malraux’s Voices 
of Silence, is a form of doxology to the muse Clio at her 
best. History at its general best, and European or Western 
history in particular, would appear to be the history of the 
plastic arts. The rest of history attracted from Arnold and 
Pater and Malraux an unrestrained scorn. The scorn of . 
Arnold is well-known. I have quoted Pater in his wailing 
mode. But Malraux’s La Tentation de l’ Occident is less 
known than either. 

Briefly, it says that Europe has involved itself in absurdity 
as a result of having placed inordinate trust in individuality 
and action. China — a China no less idealized than Pater’s 
or Arnold’s Greece ~ is contrasted with Europe. Western 
‘ man, says Malraux, has too quickly become enthusiastic 
about ends which have been insufficiently scrutinized. The 
faith in getting ahead has brought more loss than profit. 
And these facts prompt the humanist to narrow his faith. 
Thus, Malraux, who had sought action and allied himself 
to enterprise, managed only to confirm his intuitions of 
Europe’s absurdity. Les Voix du Silence expands not the 
laments of La Tentation, but those elements in it of brave , 
affirmation. For doing this it deserves the commendation of 
even the outright humanist. 
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he tried to get me talking about my past life. I 

was ‘in a small ante-room in the hospital, next to 
where children were having eye tests. Through the glass 
Falf of the door I could see a large boy with a squint calling 
out. the letters on the test panel. This distracted me a lot, 
tut the psychiatrist was patient, and of course I knew, 
looking at that boy, what incident I would have to tell. The 
psychiatrist had a square, heavy face with horn-rimmed 
spectacles; he looked like a reporter with a lifetime to 
squander on listening to me. I liked him, so I talked. 

I told him that back in the First World War wé had 
lived in Manchester, in a high brick house over my father’s 
provision shop. Trams ran along the road, and from our 
windows we could look down on them, rocking a little as 
they moved along the channel below. Our house was a 
steep cliff on the side of the narrow road and I lived there 
until I was grown up. The road was long and all the 
‘background of mean streets used it as their shopping centre, 
go that it was always crowded with a poor population. My 
father’s shop was at a corner, ‘and the side road was 
particularly full and noisy. 
` But that, I said to the psychiatrist, isn’t what I must 
talk about. Don’t worry, he said, it is all interesting to me, 
and you needn’t stick to the point too much. 
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We grew up into the 1914-18 war, I said. My brother and 
I. Trade was brisk in those days as the local war factories 
employed hundreds of munition workers, and the girls 
came flocking in, in fur coats, and spent money like water. 
We were much better off than before but a cloud seemed to 
hang over our house because my brother was seventeen 
when war broke out. Of course at first there was no thought 
that he would ever join up. He was a curly-haired boy, 
rather clever, an engineering student at a technical college. 
When he was young he had the face of an angel and a 
lovely clear boy’s soprano. He was a lighted lantern in my 
parents’ rather narrow life, and they had made an effort 
to send him to the grammar school. They educated us 
both like that, but he was their special pride. He took life 
lightly and was gay and I suppose he was attractive; but 
I didn’t see it that way because we were always quarrelling; 
besides, I was bitterly jealous. 

I was five years younger and, of course, still at the 
grammar school when the war started. 

We didn’t have any sort of garden in that house; it 
hung like a cliff over the busy pavements and the traffic. 
There were parks some distance away, but as children we 
used up our energies in the house. We had top-floor 
bedrooms and another room where we did our homework 
and messed around generally. We played cricket in the 
passage, hitting from one end and fielding over the stairs. 
In the ceiling of the passage was a trap-door which opened 
into a false roof. We were clever at getting through that 
trap without using a step-ladder, clambering on bedroom 
doors and swinging on the frame. It was a cobweb-festooned 
hole inside, full of excitement and romance, pitch-dark, a 
hazard to negotiate across the plaster from joist to joist. 
On the ceiling was still another trap-door, difficult to push 
up because it was rarely used. 

Beyond that, forbidden territory, was the roof of the 
house. 
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This isn’t really beside the point, I said apologetically to 
the psychiatrist. I am coming to that now. Don’t worry, 
hs said, but tell me a bit about your parents. What were 
taey like? 

I told him that my father had come to London as a 
boy from the Midlands. They called my brother Dexter, 
azter the village where my father was born. He was a shy, 
self-critical man with fine, fair hair, who would mutter to 
limself as though arguing with an invisible enemy. My 
mother was the fighter of the two: with magnificent health 
and a strong, almost remorseless personality, she dominated 
tae house and business. Yet she had great looks and 
vivacious charm, and my brother took after her. 

My brother had a lathe in our playroom and was always 
making things. Early in the war he started building a 
wireless set. Of course, there weren’t any sets in those days 
and amateurs would assemble odd-looking bits and try 
to get messages, and tap out others in morse code. 
Well, this set of his was successful: at any rate he got 
- messages and tried to send them. As I’ve said, he was 
clever. . a 

When the set was finished he took it on to the roof of 
the house (it was flat, with a low parapet round it), and 
_ spent a long time up there listening and tapping. There 
wasn’t so much time from his work at the technical 
college, but he spent all his spare moments nee! 
“shat was in 1916. 

_ I didn’t know that we were being talked TET in the 
neighbourhood, because my life was mostly at school. It 
-vas in those rather desperate middle years of the war 
~hen our troops were being massacred and most families 
were in mourning. There were also scattered air-raids, - 
Dut nothing that we’d notice now. There were. some 
demonstrations in other parts of Manchester against people 
suspected of having German sympathies, and some looting, | 
zoo. Our name was English enough but suspicion got 
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seein because the last owner of the shop, many years 
before, had been German. 

Coming’ home from school one day. along the main: 
road I was stopped by a lout of a boy with a squint, older 
than I was, and from the hostile back-street area. He 
planted himself in front of me and said threateningly: 
‘Your family. are all Huns, aren’t: Hae You’re a lot of 
spies, aren’t you?” ' 

‘No,’ I said, backing away. I was frightened. He took a 
step forward and lowered his head at me. 

‘And that big brother of yours, he signals to the Germans 
from the roof, doesn’t he? He tells them where to drop 
the bombs?’ i 

‘No!’ I shouted, ‘No! No! No!’ I hit out at him and took 
‘to my heels. When I arrived home I was oars and 
shaking. 

That evening the looters came. I watched from an upper 
window as they broke the plate glass of the shop and roared 
in. I saw their faces as they screamed abuse and called us 
dirty Huns. They looked like hunting animals, yet somehow 
excited and pleased. Later some mounted police came and 
broke up the crowd. It wasn’t such a serious thing to them: 
they had had quite a lot of it to deal with already. But I 
remember my mother’s white face as she came upstairs 
after it was all quietened down and my father’s angry 
muttering. My mother kept on repeating, “They said 
we were signalling to the Germans! That Dexter’s 
set is for signalling to the Germans! They called us 
spies!’ 

Dexter said ‘nothing that night, but the next day he 
left his college and joined up. It was in 1916, as I’ve said, 
when training was short, and he was killed almost as soon 
as he reached France. He was swept into the. Somme: 
offensive. That broke up our home. My parents were like 
candles suddenly snuffed. They became grey and listless, 
and the business. didn’t seem to matter any more. I didn’t 
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seem to be important, either. I was too young to fight, 
anyway. 

Take it easy, said the psychiatrist, watching me. I was 
ashamed, a middle-aged man, to show my emotion like 
that, and I stopped talking. Anyway, he said, gathering up 
„His papers, I, think that’s enough for today. This should 
kelp us a lot. He shook hands and said, be sure to.make 
your next appointment as you go out. 

I put on my overcoat and went- down the cold hospital 
corridors and through the swing-doors into the street. I 
Enew I wouldn’t go back because next time the psychiatrist 
would find out what really happened when the boy stopped 

‘me on my way home from school. The Judas episode ran 
through its familiar grooves, slick with usage. I was running 
glong with my schoolcap awry. I had been fighting at 
school; I was raging against everyone and it seemed to build 
mp into especially fierce hatred and jealousy of my brother. 
The boy caught up with me and twisted my arm behind 
my back. 

‘Your family are all Huns, aren’t they?’ he said. “You’re 
a lot of spies, aren’t you?’ 

“Yes,” I said. 

‘And that big brother of yours, he signals to the Germans 
“rom the roof, doesn’t he? He tells them where to drop 
zhe bombs?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said. 
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Tyrrell. ‘His name is Rodney Fenn, and he says he 
is a nephew of Mrs Broadhurst.’ 

‘Oh, is he.’ The hint of irony in Leonard Broadhurst’s 
voice was purely mechanical. The secretary had heard it 
many times before when relatives of her chief came to the 
office and she made her usual acknowledgment, a faint 
conspiratorial smile. ‘What does he want?’ 

‘He wants to talk to you on a matter of business.’ Miss 
Tyrrell was careful not to let the tone of her smile get 
into her voice. She had been with Mr Broadhurst many 
years and knew that her role was to react, not to initiate. 
Her words were a plain statement of fact. 

‘I suppose he wants a job, like all the rest.’ Broadhurst 
looked at his watch. ‘Well, I haven’t time now. I’ve got to 
go out. Fix an appointment for tomorrow.’ 

He rose as Miss Tyrrell left the room and put on his 
overcoat. He had a quarter of an hour in hand before he 
was due to leave for the golf course, so he took his time in 
settling his scarf and smoothing his hair before the mirror. 
He knew very well that he could have used the time in 
dealing with young Fenn, but he was not conscious of any 
deception. Relative or not, one did not visit the head of a 
firm without appointment. Repressing a slight feeling of 
resentment that Fenn should imagine him to be unoccupied 
at any time during office hours, he assumed kindly that 
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tae boy was no:doubt inexperienced in these matters and 
meant no harm. But it was right that he should learn. 
fom the start. 

He waited a while to give Fenn time to get out of the ` 
building. It would be embarrassing for the boy if they 
vere to meet on the stairs. Broadhurst did not know him 
and Fenn would be confused, wondering whether he should 
introduce himself. Although he would have liked to know 
fòr what time the appointment had been fixed, he did not 
ask Miss Tyrrell, but passed her with a brief ‘Good night.’ 
Then he went down,to his car and drove away.. 

Fenn, he had no doubt, would be just another of those 
rosy-cheeked eighteen-year-olds fresh from school who 
came to him weighed down by their. parent’s unspoken 
kope that, their son should become his heir. His marriage 
kad remained childless, a fact about which he expressed 
regret when the subject was raised but to which he other- 
wise gave no thought. He had no need to feel home, for it 
was his wife who was barren, not he. 

Though he perceived their approach with i irony, he did 
rot really mind his young relatives coming,. for he 
considered it an obvious duty of the successful man to give 
ell the help one could to the new generation. He had not 
engaged a single one of them to work in his firm, since, as 
he told the boys quite frankly, his experience: had been 
that one got along better in spite of relatives than through 
them. The family tie was inclined to raise expectations on 
toth sides which could lead (he did not suggest it must be 
=) to a disturbing atmosphere of bitterness.’ Every young 
man worth his salt preferred to make his own way and to 
know that his success was due to his own unaided efforts. 
That the young men invariably (and, he thought, sincerely) 
egreed, with him was proof to Broadhurst of the soundness 
cf his view, and he was further comforted by the knowledge 
that some of them, aided legitimately by his letter of 
mtroduction, had already made their mark i in the firms of 
his business friends. 
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Broadhurst had made his own way, though he would not 
go so far as to call himself a self-made man. His father had 
been a civil servant, if not a very senior one at least high 
enough to give his sons the benefit of education at one of 
the smaller public schools. He had left school to start work 
in a firm of textile manufacturers, a junior post which he 
had obtained by answering a newspaper advertisement. Fis 
native resourcefulness and his good manners had brougat 
him steady advancement, and in time he was invited to 
the homes of his seniors for social occasions. Here, at tie 
age of thirty, he had met Joan, who was now his wife. It 
was not really a weak point in his theory that a man got 
on best without the help of relatives. Joan was the daughter 
of the then senior accountant, with which side of tae 
business Broadhurst had nothing to do. And besides they 
had been in love. 

The idea of his wife had the effect, as it always did, 
of putting an abrupt end to his line of thought, and 
Broadhurst, who had been idly rehearsing his interview 
with Fenn as he drove along, dismissed the matter entirely 
from his mind and thought pleasurasly of the golf matzh 
before him. Only when he was inside the club-house, his 
coat discarded, did he make a rapid acknowledgment to 
himself, his face already reflecting the welcoming sm:le 
of the friends with whom he was about to play, ‘I 
must remember to ask Joan this evening about young 
Fenn.’ 

He ordered a whisky and soda and leaned up against tne 
bar with them, completely at his ease. It was not orly 
their common interest in golf which made the other thrse 
men, so completely different in background and in experi- 
ence, acceptable to him. Godfrey Welwyn, the vicar, ne 
admired for his uninhibited interest in good living: ne 
enjoyed his drink and one did not in his company have to 
hesitate over a risqué story. Harvey Knowles, a retired 
colonel, was quiet, philosophical, not at all what one world 
expect an army officer to be. And John Wainwright, tae 
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solicitor, sharp and precise in court, was, off duty, hot-headed 
in a delightfully deprecating way. These were qualities of 
r2laxation, evidence of big minds. If they had been the 
whole men, Broadhurst would have despised them all. But 
be knew that Welwyn, when it came to church matters, 
was very’ much alive to the responsibilities of his office: 
then the vicar showed admirable dignity and tenacity. 
Vainwright’s agile brain, betraying in Court no sign of 
hot-headedness, had more than once saved the firm from a 
difficult situation. Colonel Knowles he had not experienced 
im his professional capacity, but it was obvious that so senior | 
a rank in the army could not have been obtained by 
contemplative qualities alone. A man who was a personality 
only within his profession was a small man, Broadhurst 
thought. These men did not need to talk shop in order to 
impress themselves on others. In fact, on the golf course 
none of them talked shop: It was a tacit understanding that 
nseded no. conscious enforcement. Their relationship was 
al harmony, its basis mutual trust. 
` It was that curious habit he had of shutting his mind 
where his wife was concerned that prevented Broadhurst 
from asking himself why, with her, this harmony was 
lecking. There was a sort of harmony between them, but it 
was very much on the surface. Broadhurst kept it there on 
parpose — his habit of refusing to think about her at all 
vas one of his ways of doing it — but what she felt about 
` bem he did not know. He did not need to know, for it was 
al perfectly: satisfactory as it was. They kissed when he 
returned from the golf course after his game and he 
admired her new dress — he was always quick to see things 
lize that, for he knew it pleased her. They sat down to 
dnner and told each other how they had spent the day. 

Broadhurst remembered to ask his question. ‘Do you 
“know Rodney Fenn? He says he’s a nephew of yours.’ 

‘Rodney? I haven’t seen him for years. Why?’ 

‘He came to the office today and asked for an appoint- 
ment.. I’m seeing him tomorrow.’ There was a slight pause. 
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Broadhurst had been about to say, ‘I suppose he wants a 
job,’ but he remembered in time that Fenn was Joan’s 
nephew, not his. He was grateful that she did not ask the 
obvious question, ‘I wonder'what he wants?’ but tactfully 
awaited his next, remark. 

‘Fenn,’ he said. ‘That’s your sister Stella, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes. Rodney is her eldest. He must be about thirty 
by now.’ , 

‘Thirty?’ Broadhurst was conscious of a slight sense of 
shock. Supposing that his voice might have betrayed it, he 
invented a reason. ‘Goodness, how time flies.’ 

Joan laughed. ‘Oh, but he must have been at least seven 
when we were married.’ 

“Yes, of course.’ 'He wiped his mouth and folded his 
table napkin. ‘Well, he should be quite interesting.’ 

Joan rose, and they went into the lounge for coffee. They 
did not pursue the subject of Fenn, in fact, they did not 
speak at all. They could be silent together without con- 
straint. It was one of the signs that their marriage was a 
successful one. If they were thinking of the same thing — 
this time Fenn — they did not show it. Usually they were 
not. 


Broadhurst received another shock the following day 
when he discovered that Fenn had much of an eighteen- 
year-old’s rosiness. Fair and slight in build, he looked 
nothing like thirty, and Broadhurst, not knowing whether 
to distrust his wife’s memory or the man’s appearance, was 
put at a disadvantage which showed itself in abruptness. 

‘I suppose you are expecting a job in the firm,’ he said, 
but this time without the softening smile with which he 
was wont to lead to the point. 

Fenn did smile — a delightfully natural smile, not meant 
to ingratiate. ‘I really want to interest you in an invention. 
If you like it, perhaps the job might follow.’ 

‘An invention?’ It was not a suggestion that Broadhurst 
was unused to, but he had not met it before from a relative. 
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o his usual guarded reaction had to be tempered. The 

raixture resulted in a tone of uncertainty, which had not 

teen his aim. 

. Fenn appeared undeterred. ‘A processing meihod to 
reduce shrinkage,’ he explained. 

‘There are plenty of those already.’ Now oes on 
sarer ground, managed the softening smile. 

‘I know. But this is cheap — and simple.’ 

‘Is it your own? What are your qualifications?’ (Too 
abrupt, too defensive, he thought regretfully, but he let 
it go 

Se explained, clearly and connectedly, that he had 
bzen doing research at a university, to which he had gone 
belatedly on a Government grant tolom mg his Polease 
from the anny. 

‘I see.’ Broadhurst paused. ‘And what made you bring 
this to me?’ 

‘I thought your firm might be interested.’ 

Broadhurst was pleased with the answer. Fenn was not 
‘h:nting at the family connection. (One boy, whom he had 
n2ver seen in his life before, had addressed him as Uncle 
Lzo.) ‘Have you got it written ‘down?’ he asked. 

‘Yes.’ Fenn did not proffer it. (Good again.) 

‘If you'd like to leave it, I’ll get an expert opinion.’ 
Broadhurst smiled widely. ‘It’s probably way above my 
head.’ 

Fenn smiled too and laid his papers on the desk. 

Broadhurst warmed to him. He had not fallen into the 
trap of flattery nor too obviously avoided it.. The boy knew 
how to behave. “We’ll give you an answer in a few days,’ 
he said and stood up. ‘I suppose your address is on the 
papers” l 

‘Yes.’ Fenn stood up too. 

“We'll certainly let you know.’ The interview, after a 
shaky start, had gone excellently. Broadhurst held out his 
hand. But, as Fenn took it, a shadow fell on his mind. 
Damn it, the boy was his nephew, after all. “You must 
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come round to my house some time,’ he forced himself to 
say. ‘Your aunt would like ta see you.’ 

‘Thank you. I’d like to.’ 

But suddenly Broadhurst took fright. “We’ll fix some- 
thing up,’ he said quickly. ‘After all, there’s plenty of time.’ 

He was angry with himself for adding that. Could not 
Fenn have interpreted it as a half-promise of employment? 
And we’re far from that, he thought irritably, very far. 
He rang for Miss Tyrrell and, without looking at them, 
gave her the papers to take to the laboratory. 


The report on Fenn’s invention was favourable. His 
process was sound, but it was no cheaper than that the 
firm already used. Obscurely pleased at first to find that his 
nephew was not a genius, Broadhurst came soon to realize 
that it would have made things easier for him if the boy 
had been either brilliant or a complete failure. In the first 
case he would have engaged him as promptly as in the 
second he would have rejected him. But this middling talent 
put him in a quandary; with Fenn or without him, the firm 
would continue as before. Whether his invention was 
applied or not would make no difference, nor, in the hands 
of rival firms, could it prove dangerous. Fenn had shown 
his intelligence but nothing more. 

Then Broadhurst had what he thought was a good idea. 
Without having given Fenn any indication of his expert’s 
opinion, he asked Joan to invite him to the house for tea. 
It was the simplest way to see him again without com- 
promising himself. 

But it was a mistake, es Broadhurst realized when, 
silent at the table, he listened to Joan and Fenn chatting 
about the family. If it had been his own he would have 
contributed little. As it was hers, he was completely at a 
loss. Fenn, so slight, so young-looking (that was against 
him, Broadhurst decided), conversed fluently, even eagerly, 
just as if there was nothing in the world more important 
than family chatter. Not by a word did Fenn suggest that 
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be was anxious for Broadhurst’s opinion of his invention. 
I? he had mentioned it, Broadhurst would have smilingly 
cnided him for his impatience. But he did not, and 
Eroadhurst was annoyed. 

At last he rose abruptly, making ‘the excuse that he had 
a business appointmerit. ‘My day is never done,’ he told 
Fenn joeularly: ‘There’ s always something waiting for my 
actention.’ 

\ "Yes, I’m sure To is.’ Fenn regarded hie guilelessly. 
Vas thers a hint in his eyes \that he had .applied 
Broadhurst’s remark to himself? ‘Broadhurst could not 
honestly say there was. Yet the lack of it seemed to him 
scmething like mockery. Fenn had no right to be so 
d sinterested. He must: be curious about his invention, Why 
could he not show it? Broadhurst’s remark, which had had 
xn ulterior motive, now seemed to him a subtle invitation 
which the other ‘had deliberately ignored. Fenn had put 
hin at’a disadvantage and he had done it on purpose. 
Il-temperedly Broadhurst crashed the gears of his car and 
drove too quickly to the golf course. He played badly, his 
mind not on his game. What had he done. by his invitation 
bat stupidly stressed the family tie? He-had learnt nothing 
about Fenn except that he: knew how to conduct himself at: 
a tea-table and he had made him a present of an ally in 
Jcan. ie 

That he had done that he could have no doubt. ‘What a 
delightful person Rodney is,’ she said when he returned 
home for dinner. ‘Are you taking him on in the firm?’ 

No hesitation preceded the question and the tone of voice 
was not hedged with her usual caution. It was a frank, 
straight question. Broadhurst looked at- her with open 
hostility. ‘Did he say anything about thote 

‘No, not a-word.’ 

Broadhurst grunted. He said ae more. Joan said 
nothing either, but it took a few moments for her silence 
tc resolve itself to the customary emptiness. , 

The following day he wrote ne Fenn to the office. 
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Ashamed of his pettiness, he had decided to forget the tea- 
party and to give Fenn a chance to show his worth in the 
sober atmosphere of business. He asked Hall, who was in 
charge of the laboratory, to be present at the interview. 
‘T'U leave him to you,’ he said before Fenn arrived. ‘Find 
out if he’s got something more in him than this.’ He 
waved the papers of Fenn’s invention. 

Though Fenn had not been warned of what lay in store 
for him, he seemed not a bit deterred. Listening to the 
conversation (this time not feeling left out, since he could 
follow and judge) Broadhurst had to admire his confidence, 
all the greater since Fenn was not afraid here and there to 
admit ignorance. And yet the’ antagonism remained. 
Broadhurst felt an urgent need to establish his superiority 
and he found a way to do it. ‘Would you wait outside,’ 
he said, ‘while I have a word with Mr Hall?’ 

Fenn’s rosy cheeks became just a shade rosier. ‘Certainly’, 
he said and walked to the door. 

Pleased. with his success, Broadhurst turned to his 
expert. ‘Well?’ 

‘An intelligent youngster,’ Hall replied without hesita- 
tion. ‘He would be quite an asset to us.’ 

‘Youngster?’ Broadhurst raised his eyebrows. ‘He’s 
thirty.’ 

“Young enough.’ 

“We haven’t a vacancy, have we?’ 

‘He’d earn his keep.’ l 

Broadhurst respected his expert. Besides, he had himself 
heard enough to know that Hall was right. So he checked 
the bitter retort he had wanted to make and said merely, 
‘Very well. P’U think it over.’ 

-When Hall had gone he did not immediately call Fenn 
in. Once again he felt he had made a mistake. It was a 
principle with him to trust his departmental heads and he 
allowed them their own choice of staff. If, after Hall’s 
recommendation, he gave way to his inclination to send 
Fenn away, it would seem like a slur on Hall’s judgment. 
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Either that, or it would be-assumed that he feared Fenn 
in some way, perhaps that he was jealous'of his nephew’s 
ebility. Broadhurst stood up abruptly. The idea was too 
ailly to warrant further thought. He went to the door and 
cpened it. ‘Will you. come in, Mr Fenn?’ 
The formal title was, in, the circumstances, almost rude, 
but Broadhurst did not regret it. If the young man was to 
work within the firm,.it was not too soon for him to seas 
that relationship was ‘of no account.’ 
Fenn came in‘ without replying. If.he had OTEO 
“Yes, sir,’ Broadhurst would have-been satisfied and have 
‘told him then and there that he was engaged. But Fenn 
. - Smply looked at him, not even expectantly, and Broadhurst 

+. yielded to the temptation to play with him, to tantalize him 
cut of his self-sufficiency. ‘Do you play golf?’ he asked. 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘You ought to, you know. Nothing like it for freshening 
you up after a day’s work.’ ` . 

Fenn smiled, but did not reply. 

Damn’ you for your superiority, thought Broadhurst 
. iefitably. On an impulse he said, ‘I’m off for a game now. 
What about coming: along?” 

“Yes, Pd like to.’ . é 

Though its cause was obscure even to himself, Broadhurst 
was rather pleased with his impulse. Fenn, for all his 
‘epparent equanimity, must be anxious.to know the result of 
His interview and now he would have an opportunity to 
express his anxiety. Broadhurst was determined that Fenn 

_, Should say the first word. He was not: going to be offered a 
job; he must ask for it, as Broadhurst: himself had had to do 
et the beginning of his career. Fenn should know from the 
start, that it was the lot of the younger man, not the older, 
tb humble himself. 

Fenn did not ask. They sat: side ie side in the car in 
inbroken Silence. As far as Broadhurst could judge, Fenn 
was not’ even disturbed by it. Insolent young devil, he 
thought angrily.. He had half a mind to stop,the car and 
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order the young man out: However, on second thoughts he 
decided to carry the, battle further. During golf, Fenn 
would be forced to réalize which of them was the stronger. 
Broadhurst was a good player and, in the company of 
his distinguished partners, he would show himself as 
what he was, a man who had much to give, nothing to 
take. ` 

He introduced Fenn to his fa in a carefully chosen. 
phrase. ‘Rodney Fenn, my wife’s' sister’s boy,’ he said. 
and asked, ‘What will you have?’ Fide 

Fenn paused before -he said, almost in the form of a 
question, ‘A pink gin.’ 

Deference was behind the hesitation, not ignorance of 
the right sort of drink to ask for. Broadhurst acknowledged 
it to himself with disappointment. Fenn was not`to be 
caught out that way. He ordered a whisky for himself. 

When he turned back to ‘the group, the lawyer was 
asking Fenn what his occupation was. 

‘I’ve been doing chemical research,” Fenn replied. 

Broadhurst handed him his glass. ‘He’s invented some- 
thing to stop shrinking,’ he said. ‘We’re just in the process 
of considering ‘it.’ He regretted the remark at once. Not 
only was it cruel to Fenn ‘he noted the flush on Fenn’s 
cheeks this time without pleasure) but it offended the 
unwritten law of the group in which he stood. ‘However, 
we didn’t come here to talk shop;’ he said hastily and, 
quickly swallowing his drink, added, ‘I’m afraid I haven’t 
much time. Shall we go out?’ 

He soon discovered that he was not the only. one to be - 
guilty of talking shop. ‘The colonel, having discovered that 
Fenn had been in the army, was busily discussing the 
African campaign with him as they approached the first 
green. All at once, back among the things which had been 
his life, the colonel was a different man. Not forgetting his 
courtesy, he nevertheless managed to convey quite an 
amount of criticism of the generals under whom he had 
served. Listening to the conversation, not ee in eee 
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had never been in the armed forces) Broadhurst realized 
` uncomfortably that the easy-going, philosophical man he 
knaw had a coldly observing eye. He was disconcerted. How 
dic. the colonel talk of him when he was not there? Just as 
bad, crediting him with the good manners not to gossip, 
how did the colonel think of him? His trust wavered. 

To divert the conversation he broke in with the. classic 
phrase, ‘By the way, have you heard this one? It was a- 
vulgar joke, but a yery good one and normally Broadhurst 
weuld have had the group, including the vicar, laughing 
heartily. But it fell flat. The lawyer and the colonel laughed, 
though not with their usual heartiness. The vicar, he saw 
wich astonishment, wag pretending not to have heard. And 
Fenn was simply smiling. It was obvious that he was being 
poite, but just as obvious that he was not embarrassed. He 

had just not found the joke funny. 

' Broadhurst was furious and gave expression to his fury ` 
with a vicious drive that carried his ball right on to the 
next green. The exclamations of his fellow players did 
nothing to mollify him. He no longer felt in harmony with 
. tham and it was all due to Fenn. He hated Fenn at that 
moment with a passion all the more intense because he 
himself knew no reason for it. He could not accuse Fenn of 
alienating his friends any more than he could find him 
guilty of making him feel foolish, coarse-grained and 
pompous. Fenn had scarcely spoken except to answer. What 
was it about him that’ altered the whole character of his 
friends as he-knew them, not into something unrecogniz- 
able, but into what one, knowing what they were, would 
expect them to be? 

Listening now to Wainwright giving Fenn some sensible 
advice on the Patent Law, he knew himself to be helpless. 
It was in’his mind to say to the lawyer, ‘Now then, whose 
side are you on?’ but he knew that, if he said it, he would 
heve betrayed himself to them all. Already he felt that 
‘things would never again be quite the same between them, 
but at least he would deny Fenn the satisfaction of knowing 
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that. If it would interest Fenn at all, he could not even be 
sure of that. Of only one thing was he completely sure. 
This was the last time Fenn and he would be together. 

When the game ended he did not return to the club- 
house. Pleading an urgent engagement, he perfunctorily 
bade the other players good-bye and walked off to the car. 
He had the engine running as Fenn, who had stayed to 
shake hands; got in beside him, and he started off with a 
jerk before Fenn had time to close the door. i 

Now that they were alone he could give vent to his ' 
anger. Past caring what sort of an impression he made he 
spoke from his heart. ‘Well, did you manage successfully j 
to pick Wainwright’s braing?? 

‘Pick his brains?’ ` l 

‘I heard you talking about patents. Wainwright is our 
solicitor. I suppose you knew that?’ > 

“Yes, he told me.’ 

‘No doubt you were thinking of your invention. But 
you’re not in the firm yet, you know.’ 

‘I know.’ Fenn looked at him in surprise. ‘I hopé you 
don’t think I asked him for his advice.’ 

Broadhurst knew he had not. That only made matters 
worse, for it showed that what he now in his anger con- 
ate to be Wainwright’s treachery had been voluntary. 

Realizing that he was liable to put himself into a difficult 
position he decided to try a new approach. ‘I can’t under- ` 
stand you, Fenn. You don’t seem to care tuppence about 
your invention. Any normal young: man would be agog 
to know what we thought of it.’ 

‘I do care,’ Fenn replied evenly. 

‘Then why the hell don’t you ask me about it?’ 

There was a short pause. Then Fenn replied, ‘I thought 
you would tell me when you were ready.’ 

His voice shook a little. Broadhurst felt pleasedly that he 
had at last managed to break his equanimity. Having 
regained the initiative he continued more kindly, ‘As a 
matter of fact, we think it is quite good. Nothing sensational, 
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np better than the method we now use, but it shows that 
you have idee 4 
' ‘Thank you.’ ` 

Broadhurst felt his confidence mounting. His determina- 
tion not to have Fenn in the firm was as strong as ever and 
now at last the solution hé had been vainly seeking occurred 
to him. ‘Would you be prepared to sell us the'rights?’ 

Fenn was silent for quite a long time. ‘Are you prepared 
to employ me if I do?” he asked. 

With what difficulty he brought out the words! He was 
asking now, he was humbled. Elated by his success, 
Broadhurst yielded to the temptation to prolong the sweet 
anticipation of his victory. ‘I’m not so sure of that. We have 
no vacancy at the moment. Later, perhaps——~’ 

Glancing sideways, Broadhurst noticed that the colour _ 
had mounted to his nephew’s too young cheeks. Fenn was ` 

‘struggling with his anger, but he could not restrain it. ‘In 
other words, you’ll buy my invention and sit on it. Is 
that what you mean?’ 

Delighted, Broadhurst tagtied aloud. Fenn had dropped 
right into his trap.’ His answer was insolent and un- 
forgivable. What man in Broadhurst’s position would give 
an applicant a job after that? He was absolved. ‘You | 
skouldn’t jump to conclusions, young man,’ he said, 
‘particularly conclusions of that sort. Your invention isn’t 
sc good that we have need to fear it. I was thinking rather 
of Pncourigiig yoù. However, if you choose to think 
tke worst 

Fenn did not apologize. His face now solapicualy? pale, 

- he looked out of the speeding car as if he considered getting 
out then’ and thefe. Broadhurst watched him with a little . 
` smile. ‘I’m turning off the main road in a minute,’ he 
said. ‘Where shall I drop you?’ 

` ‘Anywhere,’ Fenn muttered. ‘Here will do.’ 

Broadhurst pulled in to the kerb. Fenn opened the door 
quickly and got out. He seemed now to have regained 
ccutrol.of himself, for he looked straight into Broadhurst’s 
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eyes as he said, ‘Would you please send my papers back 
by poste’ 

‘Certainly, if you feel like that about it.’ Broadhurst 
held out his hand. Fenn took it and Broadhurst, gripping 
his friendlily, added, ‘Let me give you a word of advice. 
In matters of business it’s as well not to lose your temper.’ 

Fenn’s reaction showed itself in a perceptible tremor in 
his hand. He withdrew it quickly and shut the door with 
a slam. 

Broadhurst drove off immediately. He had got out of a 
difficult situation more easily than he, had expected. It 
was sound advice that he had given his nephew. Thank 
goodness he had remembered in time to apply it to himself! 

He entered the house in a high good humour and gave 
his wife an unusually warm kiss. He could not resist 
saying, “That nephew of yours is a spirited fellow. He was 
downright insolent to me.’ He laughed. 

Joan looked at him in surprise. ‘What did he say?’ 

‘Oh, it doesn’t matter. I gave him a little talk on the 
danger of losing your temper. It’s all finished with now.’ 

‘And you haven’t taken him on?’ 

‘Of course not.’ The atmosphere was suddenly tense. 
What was Joan getting at? He felt his anger rise. 

She spoke deliberately, looking him straight in the eyes. 
‘It’s just as well you’ve got no son.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ But she had already left 
the room. Broadhurst stared in amazement. It was years 
since Joan had spoken to him ‘like that. And what had 
amazed him most was that, as she spoke, she had looked 
and sounded exactly like Fenn. 

There were implications in that, he felt, and for a 
second he hovered on the brink of a discovery. But hurriedly 
he withdrew. Joan and Fenn came of the same family: it 
was natural that they should look alike. The explanation 
was as simple as that. Poor old Joan and her family pride! 
But she would get over it. With a shrug of his shoulders 
he put the whole matter right out of his mind. ’ 
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the silence of the snow closing on them, he went 

back in to the book and the brandy, to the quiet room 
where a picture of the moon on the snow hung on the wall 
_ until he drew the curtains over it. The book was the 
histories of Herodotus, ‘translated. He looked at his white, 
Gvilized hands,’ a book hand and a brandy hand. He 
carefully arranged the book and the bottle beside the 
ermchair so that they should be dealt with by the appro- 
priate hand, and adjusted the reading lamp so that the 
point of the beam fell on the page and its width created 
Fis neatly tailored figure out of the surrounding darkness. 
Herodotus had him by the ears. He thought of the Greeks, 
tvo thousand five hundred years ago, listening to those 
tales of the fantastic outer world, accounts of the propoga- 
ton of flying serpents and the gestation of lions, their own 
bright light losing itself in magic and mystery at the 
edges of oceans. ‘In spite of many attempts by magicians 
aad by professional soothsayers to dissuade him, Polycrates 
mow prepared to visit Oroetes in person. His daughter, too, 
did her best to stop him; for she had dreamt she saw her 
father hanging in the air, washed by Zeus and annointed 
by the sun-god Helios . . .’ his daughter had looked very 
bzautiful tonight, he hoped she had no bad dreams about 
him. No bad dreams at all. Just waltz music and a fluttering 
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gown. She had looked very like Mina, the young man a bit 
like himself, young. Mina would not come back tonight 
across the snow, she had her own igloo. He felt his heart 


“not contract but flutter out towards it across the land of 


ice; if it could reach a tropical sun would shine, but it fell 
like a wounded bird, gasping the icy air. All the way 
across the land stretched telephone and telegraph wires, 
and postmen wheeling their bikes through city streets, 
climbing mountains with their sacks; but none of them 
could take a letter to Mina, ring a bell at the igloo. He 
found his brandy hand was needed; Armagnac, for the 
mame, cognac sounded like cough cure. He was not 
alone with Armagnac and Herodotus. ‘You still here, Mrs 
Evans,’ he said, ‘you should go homeon a night like 
this.’ 

She had moved silently, as trained by Mina. She wanted 
some brandy. ‘Bring your glass, Mrs Evans,’ he said, ‘you 
need something to warm you up.’ She moved into the 
circle of the lamp, carrying the balloon she had been ready 
with. ‘She did look lovely tonight, didn’t she,’ she said, 
‘just like madam.’ 

‘Did you think so?’ 

“Why, yes, to be sure.” The lilt of her Welsh accent 
carried another strangeness into the room, of a voice dis- 
contented with words as it waited to sing a song. ‘She wore 
Mina’s fur stole,’ he said, glad and unhappy to speak the 
name. 

‘Aye, man, and with just the same air! Well God bless 
-you for a widower that’s got a lovely daughter and some 
beautiful booze.’ The shadow of her glass hovered hawk- 
like above the wall shadows, waiting to pounce. It lost itself 
amongst them as she walked to the window and peered a 
moment, before a shuddering withdrawal reclaimed it for 
its solitary vigil, diving gracefully each time she poured the 
dark liquid down her throat. 

‘A night like this reminds me of Evans,’ she said, ‘a 
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night like this it was when, he went the last time. Always 
gcing, he was, but then he went the last time.’ 

She had fine eyes; he wondered what she had looked like 
wien she was young. She had been a kind of mountain 
flcwer, he guessed. ‘A loving man he was, too, one that 

could never get used to a suit of clothes and a roof over his 
head, always wanting to get away from them, aid me too 
ycung to understand at first, and not even caring.’ 

‘T don’t understand,’ he said. ‘You mean he used to- 
run away from you and you didn’t care?” - 

‘No. Not that I knew it. Cry my eyes out I used to, and 
it was nothing, nothing at all. Just that the other women 
would laugh, and my mother would say, Gwenny, it’s a 
bad one you’ve picked, and there’d be no one at bréakfast.’ 

He nodded. His guess had been right about the mountain 
flcwer: what does a mountain flower do that gets no return 
frem the scarce earth? It lives, he thought, acquires a taste 
fo> brandy, that is water, sun, earth: looks a bit like Mrs 

. Evans. ‘We was always laughing in the end,’ she said, 
‘ir. the bed and out of it, and I’d say Richard, man, next 
time you go take me with you, but he always forgot or, 
something, and he’d say next time, Gwen, you shall come 
next time.’ He saw her glass standing empty by the bottle, 
and poured more brandy, generously, forgetting to replace 

tha cork. She could help herself, absent-mindedly. 

“He had big feet, you know, enormous great feet he had. 
I said one day I’ll track you with those great feet of yours 

` like Sherlock Holmes, and one day I did.’ She helped herself 
to the brandy. 

*T got to know- when he'd be going. At first. he used to 
pick up a woman sometimes, but never no more at the end. 
I Enew it, too. I said to him it isn’t no women any more, 
is it? and he said no, it isn’t no more women, and he’d go 
off-again, on his own all the time somewhere, till the time 
like I told you he went off in the snow, and in the morning 

' thare were his great footprints stretching away in the snow, 
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' in somie kind of uniform. Who are you?-I .asked him. 
‘The attendant, he says, the mortuary- attendant. Now 
astonished I was, I can tell you, for there used to be a 
mortuary up at Clynfynu, but with no one living there for 
five years I didn’t expect it to Have an attendant still. 
Won’t you come in? he said, and thankful I was to. This is 
my little room, he says, the business part’s next door, and 
ae pulled up a chair and said wasn’t the weather awful 
and all that, and me thinking all the time what are they 
still doing with an attendant at the mortuary at Clynfynu, 
and supposing it’s some dodge of the council’s to keep 
somebody’s nephew on the payroll. I can’t offer you tea, 
ae says, I don’t have any, and suddenly I could see how 
dirty it all was, dust éverywhere as if no one had lived 
there for ages, but the bit of furniture still as it was. And 
what brings you to the top of the mountain? he says. My 
husband, say I, but it looks as if he got lost half-way. That’s 
what happens to the poor fellows, he says, and then: would 
you like me to pretend I was making you some tea? Yes, 
say I, I wish it was some real tea you’d pretend you was 
riaking, and lo and behold he walks up to the tap.that’s still 
working and pretends he’s filling a kettle. It’ll boil quick, 
Lsay, and he nods, then he comes and sits down and I tell. 
kim about my husband, and when I speak his name I feel 
different, with pain as if I was having a child that I never 
bad, and he says he must be a bad man, and I say no, he’s 
Evans, and then he says, it’s boiling, and-gets up and goes . 
through the motions of filling a teapot. All right, I say, 
perhaps we'll just talk instead to pass the time, and his 
jew drops. You won’t have any of my tea? he says, and 
suddenly I see he isn’t kidding, it’s a game but some 
d=fferent kind of garne. Of course I’ll have some of your 
tea, I say, and he pours it out carefully and walks over with 
tke cup, very slowly, not spilling a drop, and I take it from 
him and say thank you, and I sip it and say it’s a very 
_ nie cup of tea, and he gives me the sweetest smile, like 
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Evans sometimes, and he says I’m afraid I forgot the sugar, 
do you take it? and I say yes, two lumps, please, and he 
goes round everywhere looking for nothing, and comes back 
with nothing and pretends to give me two lumps of sugar. 
Then I can see that evening is coming down and I shall 
have to spend all night at the top of the mountain with 
him, and 'there’s a bed that was once and some dirty 
blankets, and I can see him smiling as he watches me drink 
imaginary tea, the smile the only thing that isn’t imaginary. 
Do you pretend a lot? I ask him, and oh yes, he says, it’s 
quite real when I pretend. I pretend there are great storms 
and floods and fishes in the street, and things like liquorice 
in your mouth that just melts away instead of a tongue. 
Do you always pretend bad things? I say, and he says bad 
things I don’t know, do you mean bad things like fish? 
So when I see he can’t understand I say what else do you 
pretend? and he says I pretend that all the little children 
are born with woolly coats like sheep, so they aren’t cold if 
their parents are poor, and nobody shears them because 
it’s a different sort of wool that isn’t any use, and I pretend 
the sky is an overcoat and the stars would be buttons if 
your fingers could reach them. 

So I sit and think, and look at him, and I think when I 
was young and cried about Evans going away, because I 
didn’t care, I would have been frightened of him, and now 
Evans seems to be quite gone and I’m not frightened of 
him, only I wish it was Evans sitting crouched on the floor 
there, I wish without crying, the way. this mountain 
puffed and blew itself out of the earth, that it could be 
Evans sitting there. Now I shall have to stay here all 
night, I say to him, I can’t go down the mountain in the 
dark, and he says no, you will have to pretend to sleep, 
I shall pretend, too. Last night I pretended to be a St 
Bernard, he says, one of those dogs that rescue the travellers 
in the snow, and I pretended to drag a man into the 
mortuary, because he was too far gone for brandy, but 
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because you are here I shall pretend to sleep tonight. That’s 
a good thing to pretend, I say, and he tells me I’ m to ‘have, 
. the bed and-he will have the chair, only he will turn it so 
that he can watch me, to make sure I’m pretending all 
‘the time. So there it is for the night, and I want to do 
something before I lie down, and I look around for the 
place and open an inside door I can see, but it’s ‘a bigger 
zoom than the one I’m looking for, nearly dark inside, and 
I’m just going to close the door when something catches: 
my eye: There’s something white in the middle of the 
>oom, with two dark blobs at the end, and I strike a match 
and there are two great feet sticking out-of a kind of long 
bundle with a sheet oyer it, so I say of course I knew all 
. zhe time, all the time, and I don’t scream or cry, only the 
=ountain sinks back into the earth, without any more 
puffing or blowing, and then the man is behind me, saying 
chat’s where I pretended to put the lost traveller I .found 
-vhen I was being a St Bernard, and I strike another match, 
and go closer. I pull back the sheet, and there’s Evans’s 
poor face, all frost-bitten, and it has on it the look he gavè 
me when he used to come home, ‘and this is the first time 
-ve gone to him instead, and the last time, and I don’t 
cry because this goes on for ever, and I pull the sheet 
back over- his face, and I hear the voice saying that is nice 
cf you, perhaps we should have brought him a cup of tea, 
too, and I go back into the other room with the ‘man 
because I’ve forgotten what I set out for. I enjoyed being 
a St Bernard, he said, it was an errand of mercy, I like 
Sores of mercy best, tonight I shall be a night-nurse and 
watch while you pretend to sleep, and I got on the bed and 
lay there, eyes closed, and I did sleep after the drag up the 
mountain, but it was still dark when I woke up and he 
was still sitting there watching me. I pretended to sleep 
Hr a.long time, I said, now you must let me pretend to 
ke awake, and he said good, I like you: When you pretended 
to find the lost traveller, where was he? I asked, and he 
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said he was a little way down the side of the mountain, 
asleep in the snow, and then he said I think we should sing, 


_ and we sang a song, I don’t know what it was, he had a 


beautiful voice, then the stars that he said were the buttons 
of an overcoat went in, and he fell asleep. I slept again, too, 
and when I woke up there was bright blue light on the 
snow, but he was still asleep, and soon there was a knock 
on the door, and through the window I could see part of a 
man in uniform, and when I opened the door there were 
two of them, and they looked straight in the open door to 
where he was asleep in the chair. There he is, they said, 
and he woke up. Don’t tell me you spent the night here 
with him, lady, he’s dangerous. He’s not dangerous, I said, 
I spent the night here with him and I ought to know he’s 
not dangerous, my husband’s dead in thé next room. He’s 
killed your husband, lady, and you say he’s not dangerous, 
perhaps you wanted your husband killed. He didn’t kill 
my husband, I say, my husband died of frostbite, he brought 
him in out of the snow. Then suddenly the man jumped 
out of the chair and backed away from the keepers, and 
they both jumped on him at once, and one of them twisted 
his arm and he gave an awful scream. I jumped at the 
keeper that twisted his arm and slapped his face. Lady, he, 
said, this man is dangerous, please don’t slap my face, I 
wonder you haven’t got more to think about with your 
husband dead next door, which is something the proper 
authorities for dead sane men will have to take care of. 
Leave that man alone, I said, he did nothing to you, he 
ran away from you, leave him to me, I said, and I spoke 
the way I could even make Evans do something he didn’t 
want to, so they let him go, and I said hold your arms out 
and pretend to let me tie them, but he said we haven’t 
had breakfast yet, and I said go on, then, you get breakfast. 
Now look here, lady, said the keeper, this is a cunning 
devil, a dangerous madman, and I said this is a man getting 
the breakfast and you leave him alone till he’s finished, 
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aad he started taking the kettle to the tap and pretending 
to break eggs into a pan, and the keepers said this isn’t 
funny, we’ve been three days looking for him. Come and 
lcok at my husband, I said, just to have something different 
ta look at, you can lock the door, and they came with me, 
aad I pulled back the sheet further this time, and he had 
m coat on his poor body but only a shirt, and when I . 
lcoked at his hands there was no nicotine on them, meaning 
be didn’t buy another pipe because of the expense, thinking 
be would say, I didn’t buy another pipe, Gwenny, for the 
naoney, and then I cried, and the keeper said I never saw 
tears like that, lady, I’m very sorry about your husband. 
Now we’d better sit down and eat the breakfast the man’s 
cooked, I said, and we went back in and he served the 
breakfast, the way he’d served the tea, and I pretended to 
eat, the keepers didn’t pretend so well. Now after this 
wonderful breakfast we’ll get back to headquarters, they 
said, and get some real breakfast. I didn’t give you break- 
fast, I only gave it to her, he said, I only pretended to give 
it to you, and he dived for the door, but they tripped him 
up and started to pummel him. You leave him alone, I . 
said, and I pulled them off, and I said to him let’s pretend 
ve’re just married, you take my arm and we’ll walk down 
‘tre aisle together, and the two gentlemen will sing the 
wedding march. That we won’t, said they, but I said you 
will, and I took the poor man’s arm, not liking to do it 
tainking of where he was going but not being able to bear 
szeing him knocked about, and he stood up straight and 
kandsome and took my arm, and the keepers began 
s.nging the wedding march in little, cracked voices, and I 
said I will come back for my husband, and we started off 
cown the mountain like that. The man never gave no 
raore trouble. He asked where we was to go for the honey- 
noon, and I turned my face away so he shouldn’t see I 
was crying, and he told the keepers to keep on singing, 
and we went down the mountain like that, slithering all 
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the way. When we got to the bottom they had a van 
waiting, and I didn’t know what I should say to the man, 
but it was easy, he just said thank you, I like you, and I 
said PIL come and see you, and I was sorry to see the 
keepers put him in the van, I knew he never told them 
about the little children with fleece like sheep. 

So it was the police next I had to go to, and there was 
Dr Williams again on the way. Did you find any clues, 
Mrs Sherlock Holmes Evans? I found my husband, I say, 
and I tell them at the police station, and they say we hear 
that you assisted in the apprehension of the lunatic, and I 
say was that what I did, and the arrangements is made 
and I go up again with a lot of men and blocks and tackle, 
and we bring Evans down for the last time. 

The silence of the snow had invaded the room. He 
heard in it the small cry of his heart when he looked at 
the beauty of his daughter, its great cry when he thought 
of his dead wife lying far away across the snow, out of 
reach of the messengers. He thought of his daughter 
dancing in a bright, lighted place, and of Mrs Evans on ' 
the mountain. 

‘Did you go to see the man?’ he asked. 

‘Aye. We had the funeral first. I got the finest ham 
I could find, and lots of booze. They all thought it was 
because I was that pleased to get rid of Evans, and everyone 
got drunk. Only my mother knew, and she said you go 
away, Gwenny, to the big city, and I came here, only first 
I went to see the man, and they wouldn’t let me see him. 
Terrible great place, it was, full of fences and barbed 
wire, and I saw one of the keepers that had been on the 
mountain that day and sung the wedding march, and he 
said lady, you don’t know how lucky you were, and there 
was nothing I could do or say, and I came away here.’ 

The silence was long as a dream. She put down her glass 
and said she must go. The fire shone on her eyes and in 
them. ‘It’s been good of you to keep me company,’ he said. 
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“You’ve been very free with the brandy,’ she said, ‘it’s 
a bit tiddley I am, and I’d better be getting quietly home.’ 

It was a long time before he opened his book again, 
then he read, ‘. . . but all warnings were lost upon 
Polycrates; taking with him a number of friends, amongst 
whom was Democedes of Crotona, the son of Calliphon, 
aud the most distinguished physician of his day, he sailed 
for Magnesia, where he met an end in dreadful contrast 
with his personal distinction and high ambition .. . 
somehow or other . . . Oroetes had him murdered, and the 
dzad body hung on a cross. The dream of Polycrates’ - 
daughter was thus fulfilled by his crucifixion: when rain 
fell he was ‘‘washed by Zeus’’, and he was “‘annointed by 
Eelios’’ when under the sun’s heat the moisture was 
stveated out from his body.’ i 

He found it difficult to concentrate on the book in its 
parts; he found he was obsessed by the idea of the whole 
o? it as it had once been, bringing its. distant messages 
to the wondering Greeks. His daughter’s dreams were of 
Icve in the texture of velvet and a garland to wear. He 
fell asleep and began to dream, himself. He was swimming 
in the river and a ship came down; he put his hands out 
in front of him, but it swept him aside. The banks were 
reed-covered, and stirring with a life that he could sense 
bat not see, although its sounds were audible. A pompous 
k.nd of bird, a pigeon with a fat, stuffed breast landed 
b2side him, and its breast seemed to-be on fire without 
barning. A swallow tried to put the flame out with its 
wing, which was burnt to a cinder in a moment, and, as 
h2 started in a gesture of pity towards the swallow, he 
awoke, and found that his daughter and her young man 
had returned. He blinked at them, guessing from their 
leughter that he looked owlish. 

‘I hope you didn’t dream about me,’ he said. 

‘We had a dream of a time, that’s all,’ said his daughter, 
throwing off her mother’s fur. ‘I bet you drank more 
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sitting here in an armchair than we did all evening in a 
night club, you naughty old thing.’ 

‘The bottle’s certainly lower,’ he admitted, ‘but Mrs 
Evans stayed chatting for a bit, which helps to account 
for it. The rest of the time I read Herodotus, how 
' Polycrates was warned by his daughter that he would 
come to a bad end, and how he ‘did.’ 

“You will, too, darling, if you drink such a lot, though 
I’m sure you’ll enjoy it.’ 

He picked wp the book. ‘Do you know,’ he said, ‘that 
if adders and the Arabian flying snakes. were able to 


reproduce themselves naturally, it would be impossible | 


for men to live?’ 

‘I don’t doubt it,’ said the young man. 

He sat and half listened to their chatter, answering when 
they included him, but thinking of the Greek audience 
listening to Herodotus spin yarns of distant worlds; of 
Mrs Evans and the body of her husband on the top of the 
mountain; of the lunatic on the mountain and in his 
terrible vast prison; of his dead wife, of the beauty of his 
daughter, of the liquid that was brandy now, and would 
be tears or snow another day. His heart again tried to 
make the journey across the ice to Mina, but it got lost 
amongst all these’ other things, and he was glad to notice 
that he still had the brandy and the book in the correct 
relative positions, and was using for each the appointed 
hand, according to the order — his ‘frame of living’, as 
he said — that he imposed upon his lonely evenings. 
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in’ her hand, seeing only the feet clumped on the 
black and white marble steps. 

‘No answer,’ she said to the feet; and watched them 
jerk down the steps to-the red bicycle at the kerb. 

Before the double knock the blue smoke had been rising 
iu the pan as she dropped the fillets in, watching the hot 
fat curl round the batter like the earliest bracken fronds . 
on the Irish hills. When she came back with the telegram 
im her hand the fat was spitting, the fish small and dark. 
Laave it, she thought, it doesn’t matter now; and then 
as she mechanically scooped out the wizened fillets the 
pettern of life clicked into place and: she: was again quiet, 
decorous, in the impersonal grip of routine. 

After lunch, she had -taken the ‘coffee to the drawing- 
toom. Lady Winton sat as usual with blue-washed -curls 
ard black, pearl-hung frock, cushioned in miniature 
comfort among the tight-stuffed satin chairs..There she 
was in her Knightsbridge décor, rugs on the polished floor, 
git wall-lights and lustres, striped Regency walls and, 
ormolu lamps. t 

‘What was the knock on the door before lunch, heros 
‘she asked. 


S O there she had stood with the open telegram shaking 
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‘It was for me, madam, bad news from home. My father’s 
taken bad. It was a telegram.’ 

‘So that’s why the lunch was spoilt,’ said Lady Winton, 
not unkindly. ‘I thought it wasn’t like you to serve those 
dried-up bits of fish. Is he really ill, your father?’ 

‘He’s dying, I think, madam,’ said Theresa, her eyes 
filling with tears. ‘It’s a stroke he’s had. He’s real bad 
this time and I’m to go home at once if I am to see him 
alive. It’s what I must do, go home at once to see the 
old man.’ 

Lady Winton spooned in coffee crystals, her eyes cold 
and watchful. 

‘That’s surely not necessary?’ she asked, trying to keep 
her voice modulated, reasonable. ‘Wait until more news 
comes. He may easily recover and last for years. After a 
stroke they do, you know.’ 

‘I must go’, said Theresa, ‘and see him alive, the old 
man. My mother was dead when I got home to her. They 
let me know too late and I didn’t see her again. It’s 
regrets I’ve had ever since to think she might have been 
calling for me.’ 

‘Well,’ said Lady Winton, her eyes on her polished 
filbert nails, thinking of the sink, of detergents, of the 
tiresomeness of advertisements and agencies, ‘that will be 
the last I see of you. You Irish are all alike; once you are 
back in Ireland you stay there.’ Suddenly, from a natural 
association, visualizing potatoes and herself scraping the 
new ones over the sink, she burst out, dolefully, more in 
desperation than anger: 

‘After a year of training you, a girl straight from the 
cow-byre! And now you’re proposing to leave me. It isn’t 
right of you, Theresa.’ 

And Theresa, a little simple-minded, angry because the 
' issue seemed so clear to her, said sullenly: 

‘But I’m coming back. I told you. I shall just see the 
old man through his death and come back.’ 
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‘What about your brothers? They’ll want you to stay.’ 

‘They must look after themselves,’ said Theresa in a 
hard voice. ‘It’s nae they married, anyway, great boys 
of: thirty and over.’ 

Sure I shall be back, she thought again, packing i in her 
bedroom, looking at herself in the mirror, at Theresa the 
rich, the fabulous, a year only away from the farm, from 
the life where like barnyard fowl they scratched the soil 
for food. Now she was earning more than three pounds a 
week, living in a Knightsbridge house and working for a 
titled lady. Theresa with her little monkey face, long-lipped 
large mouth full of teeth, her skinny legs in wrinkled 
stockings. Her hair in Ireland was a black broomhead, stiff 
enough, the boys said, to sweep out the byre, but here it 
was set in a glossy mould, waves gummed in a perpetual 
erch. Mysterious, unreliable, affectionate and lost, her 
warm, mournful voice like curlews calling over the dark 
green bog, calling now in bewilderment and pride over the 
fumes and clatter of west-end London as, in bright blue 
suit and lizard-skin shoes, she strolled and peered in shop 
windows on her afternoons out. 

And there in contrast, was the farm in County Cavan, 
Łardly a farm, a few fields, half a dozen cows, a sparse milk 
round long-distanced between the hill cottages. No running 
water, but a well, moss-slabbed, which never dried up, 
clear spring water which the neighbours came miles to 
fetch in a dry summer, tramping carelessly through the 
late hay and the corn. A closet in the yard; and all the 
coking done in the great yawning fireplace, on spits over 
the fire. Sometimes the fire struck her face like an open 
Land; or it could be slow and sullen with the rain-drops 
Lissing” down the chimney on to the peat. The bread was 
taked in a little oven, packed round with peat, in front of 
the fire; and how often had she struggled to hurry the 
. taking, blowing up the smouldering peat, swinging the 
tack stewpot as the three men, six pairs of boots to her 
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stooping sight, came tramping in, unconscious animals 
eager for food. Outside it would be bitter cold, and her 
cloths, drying on the bare hedge, would be frozen stiff like a 
pile of brittle plates. Moving from the living-room to the 
lean-to shed, her bedroom, the wind cut like a sword 
through the open joists, and over the living-room the 
three men, her father and brothers, tramped across the 
attic to pass the long winter darkness in sleep. Yes, I shall 
be back, she thought again, seeing her wireless set which, 
in the evenings when dinner was finished early, she could 
turn on, sitting comfortably in her own room. No need 
to go to bed for warmth or to pass the time in London, 
where the cars in the road meant companionship and there 
were no owls moaning round the windows. She would be 
back to the basin with the bright taps, the running water 
hot enough to scald, and the big cupboard where month by 
month more clothes from the chain stores Appears on 
the once-empty hangers. 

On the steamer, sitting on her case, half-sheltered by a 
bulkhead, with the banners of cold salt wind streaming 
along the rails, her memories of London dropped away 
with, the running tide and she thought, leaning towards 
the grey-green Irish coast, 7 he is dead. Not that death 
itself was the disturbing thing, for her father was eighty- 
four, a good life: it was the trouble that followed. Through 
the spume and wind she saw her mother’s coffin tilting, 
swinging sideways down the narrow stairway on the © 
shoulders of Pat and Kevin, towards the door at the 
bottom of the stairs where the picture was hanging. 

‘Aisy now,’ Pat had said, angry with strain, ‘Didn’t I 
tell you to go aisy now?’ Buz the coffin had lurched over | 
his shoulder and smashed the picture, tip-tilting against the 
door. It had been damp outside, that day, with mild 
spring weather softening up the winter ruts; hard to keep 
to the slippery paths with a grievous burden and the 
hearse waiting far down below on the road. 
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For the farm was five miles from the town and then 
on a rise reached by a field-path from the road. Standing 
: ow in the market-place with her suitcase, she realized 
=t was a day the bus didn’t run and so she must go in to 
Mike Holloway’s for the taxi. It was the same old Vauxhall 
with a hard brown seat, and as she watched it backed out 
from the black, oily shed she saw Denis Mundy standing 
_ by, idle as always, his, thin shoulders hunching up a dirty 
woollen scarf. Like a weasel, she thought, avoiding his 
blue, dark- lashed eyes, fascination and hate rising slowly 
through the easy-going tides of her nature. She saw his 
thin, brown face and remembered his gay, irresponsible. 
. joking, his crude fumbling in the days before she,ssuccumbed. 
It was boredom, sure, that led her into.it, and weariness — 
weariness of the endless future, which stretched like drifts 

cf bog-cotton as far as the eye could reach. Also, indeed, . 
where the sorrel ran-‘red as a fox’s fur through the seas of 
curled young bracken, the hills in spring were a soft 
temptation and an illimitable couch for the pretence of love. 
The taxi spurted gravel where the wheels backed and 
turned, and he: came slouching round, young and embar- 
, rassed, sayiig in his golden voice: 
_ {So you’re back, Theresa. I thought yow’d soon be 
Lomesick for Ireland. Will you and me be going: together 
again now?’ , 

‘I’m not staying, Denis,’ she said, trying to make her 
voice steady, trembling with anger and shame and hate, 
‘and if I stayed I’d not be seeing you. So keep away. I’m 
anly. here to see the old man die, He’s been taken very ill.’ 

Denis whistled. | 

‘Bad, is he? He was ‘about in the milk-cart since Sunday. 
Tt must have been a sudden turn:’. `. i 

‘It was sudden, and it’s his end this time,’ said Theresa, 
her eyes filling with easy tears. ‘I’ll be away again in a few 
days. I wouldn’t stay here, not after the grand time I 
kave in London.’ “ 
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‘Come on now, if you’re coming,’ said Mike, leaning on 
the driving-wheel and flicking open the nearside door. 
‘T’ve another job and Pl be charging you more if you 
keep me hanging about.’ 

‘So you’re home,’ said Mike, casui and polite, guiding 
the Vauxhall over the pot-holes,' skilfully, like a rider at 
a county show. “London wasn’t for you, then? It’s likely 
a hard place?’ 2 

‘London’s all right,’ said Theresa, ‘and it won’t be long 
before I send for you again, Mike erase Pm going 
back, I am, in a short while.’ 

Where a ragged track angled upwards off the road and 
disappeared over the hill he stopped, and she got out with 
her suitcase and began the climb. Half-way up she knew, 
without looking, that there would suddenly rise a thread of 
blue smoke, a single chimney, a humped white cottage in 
the fold of the hills. She walked over the rounded field, 
cropped bare and rusty by the farm horse, except for 
bracken and buttercup; and the wide, windy sky moved 
towards her. Dragging her case, hurrying to meet disaster, 
she saw the cottage door. open and there was her father, 
standing with a stick, his eyes combing the view. 

‘Theresa!’ he said in his shaky voice. “Tessie, my girl, I 
couldn’t help it. Forgive me, I couldn’t do without ye.’ 

‘Dad! Dad. Then you’re not il?’ 

And there, slouching from the open cowshed, smiling 
shiftily, were Pat and Kevin, smelling of the midden, 
smelling of sweat and animals. Hard and wild; yet soft as 
a lightly-boiled egg. Cruel as the sea; sentimental as a 
fawning bitch. 

‘Little Tessie,’ they said. ‘How could we do without ye, 
three grown men and no woman in the house? We had 
to get you back some ways.’ 

Three men standing there, wary-eyed, ruthlessly loving. 
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discussing an important topic; their -down-to-earth 

words may hide the significance of what they say. 
A remark such as, ‘We haven’t much here. If we want 
things, we must get them from abroad’, does more than 
state the obvious. Rightly understood,-it raises the con- 
siderable question of national self-reliance. There is an 
irstinctive wish among intelligent Finns that their country 
sk.ould develop quickly in every sphere. Because of climate, 
position, and short period of self-rule, the things needed for 
this purpose are deficient at home; not only materials and 
techniques but also aesthetic tendencies must be imported, 
less by deliberate act than by the weight of an aspiration. 
Thus arises the danger of becoming merely imitative, a 
denial of the independent spirit which is the natural 
driving-power of this people. A middle course is required, 
, and in the arts, at least, it can be traced. True development 
there has come through the sort of compromise which 
entails a partnership of two forces rather than a weakening 
of either. 

This master-compromise is between foreign influence 
and local tradition. Wherever the two have combined 
without distortion, the result has been art of peculiar 
strength and fullness. Foreign influence has taken every 
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form: local tradition we may recognize, visually, in 
straight, determined lines or spiky, necromantic effects; 
musically, in wistful lyricism or vivid, sombre ‘programme’; 
verbally, in rune-like incantations and devices such as 
onomatopoeia which show a close relation between language 
and nature. 

The meaning of the compromise will be more apparent 
if we first observe what happens when both its elements 
are present but remain apart. Rovaniemi, capital of 
Finnish Lapland, gives an example in terms of architecture. 
This city, destroyed in the war, has been recreated and all 
Finns are proud of the achievement. In that the homeless 
have been quickly housed there is reason for pride, but 
the style of the rebuilding is less happy. Most of the new 
city is composed of box-like concrete structures somewhat 
in the manner of Bauhaus; cheerful colouring does nothing 
to obscure their drabness of pattern. They are good repro- 
ductions of a modernism found in other countries, and as 
such they lack interest. 

The church of Rovaniemi has been rebuilt and decorated 
according to home tradition. The roof rises in slopes more 
and more steeply pitched, ending in a tower like a witch’s 
hat. The touch of weirdness is at once attractive. Inside, a 
huge altar-piece has the distinctive Lapp colours of icy 
green and blue. There is the ravening wolf motif, the 
straying children motif — familiar things carried out in 
unearthly tones. Small line drawings in brown occur on 
the walls. A text about the water of life is depicted by a 
reindeer drinking from a pool, and there are many rugged 
figures of local inspiration. Abstract patterns on the 
ceiling, in blue and orange, have the warmth of flame 
seen against snow. 

The compromise thus remains unformed in Rovaniemi. 
Foreign influence and local tradition exist, but not together 
in one building or harmonicus scheme. Neither is sufficient 
for artistic success on its own, since the one has led to 
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imutation and the other to a design which arouses affection 
rather than serious’ esteem. The church does not quite 
meintain its charm on a second visit. , i 

To find the vital compromise at work, we may take 
perhaps the most famous modern building in the country — 
the Parliament House in Helsinki. Siren, its architect, was 
bold indeed to insert a propylaean entrance in a plain, 


obbong-fronted building wider than it is deep or high. ` | 


Yee the row of Corinthian columns, immensely striking as 
these are, remains in tone with the whole. I have heard 
technical reasons advanced for this success, but what 
ultimately- explains it is the fact that Siren must have 
seen his structure with full imaginative force as one whole. 
His mind had the scope to include in one concept an alien 
and a home tradition. The result is a building which 
sat_sfies with its Finnish strength and four-squareness, but 
is’ not oppressive thanks to the lightening effect of the tall 
columns along its front. And such is the integration of the 
design that the Greek columns themselves seem to be 
Firnish here, in their unflinching, clear-lined sequence. 
An equal and similar success might be claimed for 
Saerinen’s railway station in the capital. There seems - 
reason to trust the Finnish instinct in works of a monumen- 
tal character. Thus it is not surprising to discover fine 
things also in bronze and carved stone. No doubt their 
success in sculpture is in accord with the. general view that 
the Finns are people of rough-hewn temperament. There 
` is range and subtlety, however, the work in hard materials 
is not untutored. This is shown by ‘The Shipwrecked’, a 
powerful bronze in a park. overlooking Helsinki’s South 
‘Harbour, though, at first glance it seems to disprove 
the point: it is as stark and jagged as its Finnish. title, 
‘Haaksirikkoiset’.. The wild, upreaching central figure, 
ferocious in expression, stops us short. In the face of death 
it nas something of Captain Ahab’s ‘Oat of hell’s mouth 
I soit at thee——’ 
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One may find ill-absorbed Rodin in the mingled human 
forms at the base, but the whole is built into an effective 
triangular shape whose apex focuses the upflung hand. The 
obvious motif of sharpness and straightness is modified 
by a well-judged exploitation of curves, in swirling cloth 
and in the lines of bodies. There is something that we 
recognize from a familiar tradition of balance in form, and 
a savage emphasis which is new. The important point is 
that the two aspects are not discordant. 

In stone or bronze the Finns sometimes show a lightness 
of touch which is not a reversal but a refinement of their 
taste for firmness. The fountain in Helsinki known as 
Havis Amanda, with its girl and sea lions, has a jauntiness 
which is almost southern. At the Olympic Stadium, the 
bronze of Paavo Nurmi running is a thing of resilience 
and muscular vivacity. This is the work of Alatonen, the 
great man of Finnish sculpture, whose head of Sibelius in 
white marble achieves a rare synthesis between surface 
angularity and structure in depth. A similar imaginative 
daring may be sensed in his figures on the Hanen bridge 
at Tampere. 

The head in white marble is loud in its communication 
of mental depth and power. The music of Sibelius has the 
qualities one would expect from such a face, but is not an 
evident case of the master-compromise. His work is above 
all representational, it seems, stating the severe loveliness 
and cold of his country. 

Certainly the works have a ‘programme’ quality. 
Sibelius walked by the lake called Vanajavesi as a young 
man, carrying a violin and improvising on the aural 
impressions he received from bird-song, wind and water 
sounds. There are rippling woodwind figures in The 3rd 
Symphony which not only suggest but in a sense are 
the movement of wind over water. The oboe passage in 
the third movement of The 2nd Symphony, the cor anglais 
part in the Swan of Tuonela embody the reflective charm 
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of much Finnish scenery. Yet the time spent in Berlin and 
Vienna, the study of earlier great composers, are a part, of 
Sikelius’s experience no less important. Without the feeling. 
he acquired for Beethoven’s last quartets, to take one in- 
stance, he could not perhaps have written, in The 4th 
Sy-nphony, certain string passages whose exalted thought- 
fulmess is far above the descriptive. His symphonic thinking 
as a whole might have lost shape without this direct experi- 
ence in central Europe of a musical environment in which 
firm principles of design were part of the atmosphere. This 
is <0 say nothing of an influence still more southern which 
must have disciplined his sense of form: the Greek and 
Latin authors, whom he has read constantly. 

Tapiola is a mighty symphonic poem not because we 
hear the whistling of wind, the banshee sound-tricks of a 
stcrm and elemental hammer-blows. Its greatness lies in 
that quality which enables Sibelius unhurriedly to repeat 
his opening phrase more than twenty times without a trace 
of monotony. No amount of variation could have achieved 
th:s if the vitality of the phrase were not intrinsic. Yet it 
caanot be considered in the abstract. The nervous power 
of it, tensely controlled and underlaid with fury, is at 
onze suggestive of the whole and suggested by the whole. 
Tke triumph of the piece is an organic triumph, the result 
of a trained instinct for coherence. 

The great phrase of Tapiola is heavily stressed on the 
first of its nine notes; the Finnish word is always stressed 
on its first syllable. In poetry this rule is a great dis- 
advantage. Where rhythmic pattern plays so large a part 
in any case, the effect is mechanical when the beat falls at the 
beginning of each unit of expression. One can never forget 
that the Kalevala inspired Hiawatha; while it has the initial 
inserest of genuine folk-poetry, its melancholy trochees 
soon cancel one’s excitement. Later verse, including the 
most modern, is not free from the same defect. In nature- 
ly~ics, for example, monotonous rhythm destroys freshness. 
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Finnish prose has muca greater possibilities. Where 
rhythm is less marked, the stressing of first syllables is less 
obtrusive. The fact that words vary in syllabic length is 
enough here to avoid monotony in the fall of the beat. The 
innumerable inflécted endings of words’also provide runs 
and rhythms which. give a continual twist to the movement. 
of a sentence. 

' If we consider Finnish prose ere from the appear- 
ance of Kivi’s Seven Brothers, in, 1870, we find that ‘novels 
and stories have remained close to the native éarth for 
most of that time. Since the country was a remote, un- 
developed Russian dependency from 1808 until 1917, this 
is not surprising. Even Seven Brothers, despite its natrative 
qualities, its humour and characterization, is of small — 
interest to the reader who does not know ‘Finland or haye 
a historical interest in the country. But since Kivi’s day, and 
particularly since 1917, the entire situation has changed. ` 

Education has advanced greatly and, with independence, 
the national outlook- has broadened: The reading public 
has acquainted itself more and more thoroughly with 
foreign literature in translation. By the same token, it is 
impossible for the modern Finnish writer to be untouched: 
by foreign influence. - 

The Nobel’ Prizewinner Sillanpää, who is still writing 
novels, shows evidence of the samè breadth of inspiration 
as may be found in architecture, sculpture, and music. 
Not always, to be. sure: 4. Man’s Way. does not succeed in 
externalizing the life and. problems of a Finnish farmer... 
But in Fallen Asleep While Young, an air of tragedy inter- 
` fuses all elements of the book, and to some at least we are 
receptive. The dissolution of the girl Silja is conveyed not 
‘entirely through characters and direct comment, but in 
mysterious terms of trees, animals, snow. One cannot be- 
lieve that such an identity of human mood and natural 
description owes nothing to the literary romantic movement 
of Western Europe, though it has, too, an inimitable flavour. 
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Sillanpää’s novel, whose title means “The Beauty and 
Sorrow of Life’, starts with a family scene which has the 
same deadly impact as some of Mauriac’s interiors. One has 
a sense of relationships which are tightly-packed, airless. A 
mam who ceases to love ‘his family watches the members of 
it vho sit in a room,and distress each other by remarks 
which have ‘the strange wounding-power of pettiness. 
Theirs is the type of suffering which people continue to 
endure, “his the type which is the more profound for being 
quzet and which cannot be borne indefinitely. While the 
physical atmosphere of this opening is Finnish, its psycho- 
logical content might be French, English or German, yet 
atriosphere . and psychology reach the reader in a single 
impression. 

There is in the same novel a love scene which stays in 
the mind. It is at least surprising that a situation and ` 
seting so hackneyed should carry conviction automatically.- 
A voy and girl meet in the upper corridor of a-house by 
mconlight, and kiss. They see comparatively little of each 
otker thenceforth, but.this memory never leaves them. 
First a‘ long sentence evokes the night in word-sequences 
' whose pace increases subtly. Yet there is no erotic sugges- 
tion; the tone is luminous and quiet, like moonlight itself. 
' Repeated yowel-sounds and runs of syllablés convey the 
fecling of mesmeric beauty gently but with an. effect of 
. incantation. Then the writing becomes more factual, 
except that’ short. descriptive phrases are inserted at 
intervals. Few combinations of words could be more — 
pedestrian in themselves than ‘the moon shone more and 
. more’, yet’ these words, by subtlety of placing, raise one’s ` 
emotional awareness as does a slow. strengthening of light. 

The unearthly power of Sillanpéai at his best is felt by ' 
his countrymen to be something which only they. can <“ 
urderstand. ‘It is very Finnish to write like that,” they 
will say. But the true epithet for such writing is ‘poetic’, 
and as such it preserves its force for the reader of whatever ' 
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nationality. (There are good German versions of several of 


‘ the novels, and an English one of Fallen Asleep While 


— 


Young.) 

Sillanpää may be classed with the sculptors, architects 
and the one composer whose art transcends imitation or 
parochialism. Their great achievement has not been 
matched in the field of painting, despite the vigour of 
Gallen-Kallela. While the Finnish gift for linear design is 
striking, artists lack assurance in the use of colour. There 
seems no reason to,look further than the obvious explana- 
tion: immensely long winters allow them small experience 
of the play of natural colours. Whether this deficiency, too, 
will be overcome by unslavish absorption of a foreign 
influence, is the most intriguing aesthetic question which 
Finland poses. 

A wider reference has been given to local inspiration 
without destruction of its roots. But a further, less tangible 
effect of the master-compromise must at least be hinted at 
in conclusion: it has made articulate the visionary side of 


_ the Finnish nature, from which the country derives its 


continued existence as a nation. For the resolution of the 
Finns in the Winter War with Russia was nothing less 
than visionary. Mannerheim’s memoirs make clear that 
they were almost as short of weapons as of man-power, but 
they prevented the total occupation of Finland which 
captured documents show that the Russians intended. 

The life, and therefore the art of Finland, are guaranteed 
by this resolution. The wonderful thing is that it does not 
lack humour. The Finns: are not only glad but amused 
that they have kept their independence. ‘It is absurd that 
we fought a country as big as Russia’, they sometimes say, 
laughing. And it is here, in willingness to act on what is 
logically absurd, that a visionary strength is shown which 
gives the master-compromise its reason to exist. Madness of 
this kind breeds — of all things — serenity, the serenity of 
Don Quixote without the Don’s delusion. 
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THE DARK BOUGH by HENRI BOSCO 
Staples Press Ltd, 12s 6d net 


Tt is interesting to see that'a second novel by Henri Bosco has 
new been translated. His reputation and success in France are 
very considerable and when The Farm Théotime was published 
in England, and in the United States as Farm in Provence, it had 
a 2reat success. 

Part of Bosco’s reputation depends upon his ae and con- 
ncisseurs of the French language would be satisfied with the 
nuances and elegance of his prose, even if he had nothing else 
to offer. The qualities of his language are difficult to ‘render in 
Emglish, but Mr Mervyn Savill has made a most competent 
translation and has at least shown the English reader that style 
is.an important factor in the whole effect. z 

If you come from Provence you absorb a certain type of 
mysticism, almost as if it were part of your normal constitution, 

` and probably Bosco’s type of mysticism will be the most difficult 
inzredient in the novel for English readers to absorb. He plays 
in some phantasy world between reality and faerie. ` 

In the structure of this theme the contemplative and the 
mystic become suddenly involved with violent action as if the 
di-ine comedy had become entangled with a gahgster story. 
Bt it is the contemplative elements for which the whole thing 
has been constructed, so that sometimes events themselves have 
to crowd one upon another or be submitted to summary treat- 
ment. So in this novel, when the narrator has described the 


romyements of his own mind and has ‘exorcised his demons, and 


after having almost succumbed to madness, is almost alone’, the 
firal circumstances have to be described with a telegraphic 
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EHRENBUR 
A new novel now on sale! ’ 


E 
a The Ninth Wave 
E 


‘New York... Paris... Berlin ... Prague.. .Moscow! | 
oF i With the world's great citles as the scene, and against 
: the background of International events, Ehrenburg’s 
É | precise and intimate characterization gives a warm, | 
human quality to. this outstanding story of drama, 
love and politics. A sequel to The Storm yet a com- 
plete novel in its own right. E 
E 


‘ a 7 895 PAGES . PRICE I2s 6d 


This Is the first of a serias of cortemporary Soviet novels to ba published In Brit ain by 


E LAWRENCE & WISHART 
E A N NENEN ENEN 


Learn the French* 
they speak in France 


No text-book can teach you ta speak a foreign 

. language correctly. To do that you must hear 
\ the rhythm, the lilt, the everyday speech of 
ordinary people, Linguaphon: tcaches you by 
‘this quick, thorough, effortless method, You learn 
by listening to the voices of distinguished speakers 
and professors of the language on Linguaphone 
records, following the words in the {filustrgted 
vext-book. In balf the usual time, this method Put in fifteen minutes a day and in a few 
enables you to speak, read and write the language rohan e oar cle Fina eae n 
a, on ea adage eae hee about this unique modern method of ian- 
PRPA. guage kt arning. Pos: the coupon below. (Un~ 

are thrown into the conversational atmosphere sealed envelope, 1}d. stamp.) Full particule 
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end 
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brevity: ‘Rose disappeared the day they buried Marcellin., 
Fontanelle went up in flames onthe 10th. Mus was suspected’ 
of having set fire to it. He perished in it. But I think that j 
Valérie was the culprit. She wandered three days in the hills 
and was brought back raving mad.’ 

Bosco’s talent reveals itself-at its best when the whole of his 
work has been read, and one may hope that this memorable 
book will have a reception that will encourage a further transla- 
tion of his work into English. 


“ROMEO AND JULIET 


Ecited by Jonn Dover WILSON and GEORGE IAN DUTHIE 
Cambridge University Press, 15s net 


Professor Dover Wilson has now decided to associate his work 
in The New Cambridge Shakespeare with that of three collabora- 
tors, Dr Alice Walker, Mr J. C. Maxwell and Professor Duthie. 
Professo. Duthie’s contribution to this edition of Romeo and 
Juliet hes certainly been most rewarding. Together with 
Professor Dover Wilson he has explored once-again the com- 
plicatea problem of the text. The First Quarto was once thought 
to be a ïrs7 draft by Shakespeare or by some other dramatist, or 
' at least a pirated version of such a draft. Then with additional 
knowledge it was thought that ‘bad’ though the First Quarto 
was, it represented a- pirated version of Shakespeare's final 
Second Quarto text, ‘corrupted and perverted by certain actors 
who had performed it’. Critics had also been troubled by the 
strange contrest between the ‘highly ornate, conventional and 
artificial’ passzges in the play and others of considerable power 
and far greater spontaneity. The present editors wisely will not 
allow themselves the imprudent theory that the highly conceited 
passages were written at one time and the more natural verse 
at another. They quote Harley Granville-Barker: 


‘By all the rulez, no doubt, there should be two Shakespeares at 
work here. But in such a ferment as we now find him... he may 
well have been capable- of working on Tuesday in one fashion, on 
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Wednesday in another, capable of 


ata, 


couplet, sonnet, word-juggling, 
straight sober verse, or hard- 
bitten prose, often as the popular 
story he was turning to accouut 
and the need of the actors for the 
*hing they and he were so apt at 
seemed to demand, at times out of 
thenew strength breeding in him.’ 


The conclusion they come to 
is that an imagination was 
working at high pressure and 
subject to a single impulse’, 
and they suggest that: it is 
not unlikely that Shakespeare 
wrote the play once and for 
all within a few months. 

The real difficulty that con- 
‘nts the editors is that 
though the Second Quarto is 
good’ because it is close to a 
Shakespearean manuscript, it is 

in mariy ways inadequate, and 
in some of its readings relies 
eon the First Quarto. The editors 
~come, ultimately, to the view 
shat the Second Quarto was 
=rinted entirely from a copy 
of the First Quarto, corrected 
mand added to by a scribe who 
=ad collated it with the manu- 
ript. 

The volume has the usual 
dmirable apparatus: of the 
‘ambridge edition. Notes are 

menple and the glossary excel- 
mt, and fortunately there is 
history of the play in the 
mmeatre. 


DENT 
A Prospect of the Sea 


Stories and Essays by 


Dylan Thomas 


The contents, all of which have not 
»reviously been published in book form 
in this country, except stories from 
The Map of Love (now out of print) 
zango from stories written in the 
thirties to the essay ‘A Story’ which 
Appeared in the Listener a few months 
nefore his death. 108 6d 


Commando Climber 
Moike Banks, Captain, R.M. 


Foreword by SIR JOHN HUNT, 0.B.E.,D.8,0- 
The ardours and joys of climbing and 
exploration, described by Mike Banks, 
whose experiences of Commando train- 
ing in Cornwall, Malta and Cyprus and 
as a member of the famous British 
North Greenland Expedition, throw 
new light on the thoughts and actions 
of men in hardship, danger and loneli- 
ness. 16 pages of photographs. 188 





































Gully Farm 


Mary Hiemstra 


Mary Hiemstra was only a little girl 
when, some filty years ago, she and 
ber parents icft Yorkshire to emigrate 
to Canada. With the wild summer glory 
and the long, snowbound winter isola- 
tion of North-west Canada as its 
background, this book unfolds a thrill- 
ing and utterly genuine record of 
human endurance. Jllustrated by 
STEPHEN ANDREWS. 18s 


FICTION 
Shoddy Kingdom 


Derrick Boothroyd 


Nelson Shaw, the central figure of this 
novol, is a creation on the grand scalo 
in the tradition of Arnold Bennett: 
the acquisition of ‘brass’ is his sole aim 
in life. ‘Nelson's wile, Jessie, [is] a 
lovely characterization. . . . A robust, 
wryly humorous and stirring story.’ 
- Daily Telegraph. 128 6d 
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COLERIDGE AND SARA HUTCHINSON 
by GEORGE WHALLEY 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 215 net x 


















This is one of those careful assessments which American academic 
scholarship produces with such competence. The general outlines 
of the story are already knowsz: Mr Whalley fills in the details. 
Coleridge’s marriage to Sara Fricker was.a disaster. Possibly 
there was no one with whom he could have been happy. Yet ` 
his friendship with Dorothy Wordsworth shows that he was 
capable of intimate and genial companionship. The one passionate 
attachment of his life was the other Sara, the sister of 
Wordsworth’s wife. It lasted fcr ten years, began light-heartedly } 
and ended in bitterness and a quarrel between Coleridge and 
Wordsworth which affected both their lives. All the members of 
the Wordsworth and Coleridge group wrote too much about 
themselves and about one another. Sara Hutchinson was the 
one exception. Of her emotioas nothing is known. If she di 
write anything it has not survived, or, at least, it has not ye 
come to light. She seems by nature to have been gay and light 
hearted, a happy, welcoming and endearing creature. The few 
references to her by Coleridge so far published are very odd. 
More may come when the not2-books are published. When her ! 
relationship with Coleridge came to an end she spent the rest ` 
of her life in the Wordsworth household. What, one wonders, 
were her relations with Wordsworth, Mr Whalley publishes the 
poems which Coleridge wrote about Sara Hutchinson (the 
‘Asra’ poems) and his accoun: contains unpublished material. 
He suggests that the ‘Asra’ pcems influenced Coleridge’s work 
to the end of his life. 


THE SINGULAR HOPE by ELIZABETH SEWELL 
Chatto & Windus, 12s 6d net 
ROBERT ARMSTRONG l 
This is a novel by a singularly <alented and sensitive writer, anc 
has many passages well-conceived and imaginative, but th 


effect of the whole is disappointing, even morbid. The publisher 
provide an admirable summary of the story in place of the usua 
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‘blurb’. It is one of the best-writtsn pieces of this much- -maligned 
literature that I have met. Jona% “Srusse had during adolescence 
to bear the ‘burden of pilysicel deforinity’, During the period 
described in the novel she sne:ds. her time in a school for 
‘physically or mentally crippled chijdren’. One may, I assume, 
consider the details of this institutional life as accurately des-_ 
cribed. They are depressing in an enervating end petty ways Out” 
of this environment she searches for a richer. emotional life, and 
falls in love with her cousin, Clive, who is thirty years older then - 
she is. He fails her, in incidents which are awkwardly descriucd, 
though as a result she is alleged to discover a strength within 
herself. 

The theme of the deformed is always difficult to handle in 


fiction. Morbidity is always waiting round the corner and”. - 7." 


additionally, in this novel, the reader is continually likely <ohe 


perplexed, seeing as it were through a glass, darkly. After a. oo 


careful reading, I must confess that 1 do not know, altogether, 


what this part of the narrative is trying to achieve. The love of -~ ’ 


an adolescent girl for a middle-aged man is obviously a theme 
full of opportunities for a writer. Here they are ill-defined. The 


author seems.not, altogether, to have the strength of Whit, ae 


presumably, are her own convictions. The obscurity arises notas 


in Henry James’s firm complexity, but because the author has ` 
not, altogether, made up her own mind. Yet when all has been 
said one is conscious of an imagination most sensitive to experi- 


ence, though operating, in this novel, fitfully. One feels Elizabeth | 


Sewell may yet produce an important work.: 


ANDREA MANTEGNA by E. ee CONRAT - 
Phaidon Press, 425 ner 


This truly magnificent edition of ihe wrk of fore TEE 
the great North Italian fresco painter, contaixs two hundred and 
twenty illustrations, referring to all that is now known of his 
work. E. Tietze-Conrat has written a full critical account of his 
work, and a detailed catalogue i is appended. 
The fresco painter is more vulnerable to time than the artist 

in oils, especially in troubled periods of the world’s ces In 
his concluding paragraph Tietze-Conrat writes: 
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-The disasters suffered by Mantegna’s principal works in the 
of the following centuries have produced the result that snipes 
aporeciate the master’s. greatness less by the help of his works than 
by their spirit, which has outlived them. The art treasures of Mantua 
were sold and dispersed, the Gonzaga castles decorated by Mantegna | 
were destroyed, the paintings in the Palace Chapel lost. The frescoes | 
in the Camera picta, ‘as eaïly ag 1506, in Mantegna’s own lifetime, | 
nesded repair because of water damage; . . . The chapel in - -the i 
Be vedere painted by Mantegna for Innocent Vil was demolished in | 
the reign of Pius VI in 1780. There is an extensive literature on the 
damages inflicted by restoration on the Triumph of Caesar at Hampton 
Coart. The most important work of Mantegna’s -early years, the 
Ovetari Chapel, was deplored as in a sad state of preservation as early 
as September 28th, 1791 — “imminent danger of the deterioration and 
total ruin of the frescoes’, . . . It was hit by a bomb on March 11th, 
19-4, and completely destroyed. 4 | 
The fact that so much of Mantegna’s- work has disappeared | 
gives-this volume an unusual importance. For here are reproduced 
the wall paintings of Padua, and the wall decorations of Mantua, 
all the altar paintings, the portraits and the engravings. In 
addition a large number of controversial works are discussed. 
Tke introduction represents all the latest results of scholarship 
on Mantegna and his work. The strength and beauty of 
Mentegna’ s creation comes out impressively from this volume. 
There is a purity of design, apart frem all the technical interest , 
in perspective. A great classical painter, one who yet exercised _ 
his talents with originality and freedom,*he has a depth which is 
derived from an equal recognition of the material and spiritual | 
worlds. i 
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